








THE IRON AGE 


New York, Thursday, June 7, 1906. 


Electrical Steel Melting at Disston Plant. 


The 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., the famous manufac- 
turers of saws and tools, have, as the pioneers in this 
country, started the electrical melting of steel at their 
Tacony Works, near Philadelphia, Pa. Illustrations of 
the furnace are herewith given. 

A considerable number of heats have been made to 
test the efficiency of the process and the quality of the 
product, the composition of the mixes remaining the 
same as in their usual crucible steel process, for better 
comparison of results. The electrically melted steel has 
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Pioneer American 


Electric Steel Furnace. 


matter, such as carbon, into the steel, as is the case with 
the resistance and are type of furnace. For the purpose 
of economically determining the value of the process, a 
furnace of small capacity was installed, with a one piece 
molded graphite crucible, of the form shown in Fig. 3, 
holding 200 pounds of molten steel. 

Fig. 1 illustrates the general form and dimensions of 
the furnace, with appliance for casting, and Fig. 2 shows 
the operation of pouring a heat. Both the construction 
and manipulation are very simple. Briefly, the furnace 





Fig. 1.—Electrical Steel Melting at the Disston Plant.—General Form of the Induction Type of Electric Furnace Used. 
-7 


been subjected to the usual chemical and physical tests, 
and finally used in the manufacture of several of the 
well-known products of the company, such as hand saws, 
&e. 

The tests thus far made prove conclusively that the 
electrically melted steel fully meets the requirements 
of the highest standard of quality, which the Disston firm 
has established and maintained for so many years. The 
induction type of electric furnace, built by the Induc- 
tion Furnace Company, Newark, N. J., under the basic 
patents of Edward A. Colby, as shown in Fig. 1, was 
adopted for the reason that this form gives absolute 
control of temperatures, uniform heating of the entire 
charge, and no possibility of the introduction of foreign 





is an electric transformer or induction coil, in which the 
metal to be melted is arranged in a closed ring form, in 
the annular opening of the crucible, Fig. 3. The crucible 
encircles the central member of a laminated iron core, 
which extends across the top, two sides and bottom of 
the crucible, constituting a closed magnetic circuit. This 
iron door is converted into a powerful magnet of alter- 
nating polarity by passing an alternating current of low 
amperage through a conductor surrounding its central 
member. With each alteration of current in this latter 
or primary conductor a current of electricity is induced 
in the metal placed in the annular cavity of the crucible 
of sufficient amperage to quickly raise it to the melting 
point. There is no contact between the primary and 
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secondary circuits, there are no electrodes, and hence 
no alteration occurs in the composition of the metal 
Complete control of temperature is ob- 


operated upon. 
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avoided. The steel is melted by the heat developed with- 
in its own mass by the passage of the induced current, 
which is the inverse of the usual order in fuel furnaces, 














Fig. 2.—Pouring a Heat of Steel from the Electric Furnace at the Disston Plant. 


Fig. 3.—The One-Piece Moided Graphite Crucible Used in the 
Induction Type of Electric Furnace at the Disston Plant. 
‘ 


tained by the movement of a rheostat arm in the pri- 
mary circuit, and, since the current in the primary cir- 
cuit is small, the use of heavy: copper conductors is 


wherein temperatures far in excess of that actually re- 
quired to melt the steel must be developed exterior to 
the crucible and transmitted through its walls to the 
contained metal. 

The excessive temperature incidental to the making 
of crucible steel in fuel furnaces greatly shortens the 
life of the crucibles, and the labor of handling them is 
very exhausting, especially during the summer months. 
With the induction furnace, however, it is a simple 
matter to reduce to a minimum heat losses by radiation 
and conduction, and so materially increase the efficiency 
of the method, besides permitting the feeding of fresh 
charges or other operations without interruption or any 
discomfort to the laborer. The portion of the magnet 
core surrounded by the crucible is cooled by a water- 
jacket, which is so effective that, within a distance of 
1% inches, a difference of 3000 degrees F. is easily main- 
tained in all day runs. 

In starting the furnace it is necessary either to place 
a cast steel ring in the crucible cavity or to pour therein 
molten steel from another source. As soon as this pre- 
liminary charge is melted the sectional covers with 
which the crucible is provided are removed and addi- 
tional material, in the form of scrap, Swedish pig and 
other stock, is fed in necessary quantities for the desired 
composition, until the crucible capacity has been reached. 

At the Disston Works the usual charges have been 
150 pounds, the cast ingot weighing 90 to 100 pounds, 
leaving 50 to 60 pounds of molten metal in the furnace 
after teeming, to which fresh metal is added for the 
succeeding charge. The melting down of the charge 
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takes about 20 minutes, and it requires about 40 minutes 
to “kill” the steel and cast. A heat is, therefore, got 
off in one hour to one hour and five minutes. 

As shown in Figs. 1 and 2, the furnace is mounted on 
trunnions and can be easily tilted for the purpose of 
casting the steel into ingots. At Tacony the electric 
current is supplied by the Keystone Company. The alter- 
nating current primary has a pressure of 220 volts and 
the induced secondary current in the molten steel about 
8 volts. The average power consumption in the runs so 
far made equal 640 kw. hours per ton of steel. With 
water or producer gas power plants the cost for melting 
is ‘reduced to between $3 and $4 per ton. 

So far as the quality of the product is concerned, it 
may be noted that since the metal is melted in the 
absence of fuel gas it yields a very dense and fine 
grained casting, and its composition is dependent solely 
upon predetermined additions of material. So far as 
this work has gone it has established fully in principle 
the advantages of the electrical furnace of the induction 
type for the manufacture of crucible steel for saws and 
tools, with the prospect of material gain in quality, both 
as to chemical composition and physical properties. With 
furnaces of larger capacity, say 3 to 6 tons, having 
built up crucibles, the cost of labor and of maintenance, 
as well as the consumption of power per ton of ingot, is 
materially less than with small units, and far more 
economical than with the fuel type of furnaces. The 
exact saving in cost is dependent upon the size of unit 
adopted and the local cost of power. 

It is proposed at the Disston Works to continue 
experiments with much larger furnaces, and so definitely 
establish the size of unit yielding the best all round re- 
sults, due consideration being given to the special require- 
ments of the firm’s business. 

— »--o—____ 


A New Railroad to the Mesaba Range. 


It may be stated on what is considered reliable au- 
thority that a fourth railroad will be built to the Mesaba 
range in northern Minnesota in the next two years. It 
will have a main line of about 138 miles and will reach 
from Duluth to Virginia and Hibbing, as well as to 
points farther west. It is said that about 55,000,000 tons 
of ore are already tied up to it under traffic contracts 
that have been made in the past two or three months. 
These are all from independent steel making and mining 
concerns, operating lands not tied up to any one of the 
roads now reaching the range. It is estimated by those 
in touch with the new road that it will have contracts 
from mines containing about 100,000,000 tons before it 
is ready for operation. Such a total at the present stand- 
ard rate of 80 cents a ton would mean a gross income 
from ore alone of about $80,000,000. But it is rumored 
that the proposed road will make a rate somewhat less 
than that now in force, and that the saving to shippers 
will be in the neighborhood of 25 per cent. It may be 
that in this rumor the wish is father to the thought, but 
there are reasons for believing it to be substantially cor- 
rect. 

The names of interests that have underwritten the 
bonds of the proposed company are given, but cannot now 
be repeated. They are amply substantial for any such 
operation. The spring of 1908 is set as the prob&ble date 
for the first ore movement to Duluth over this line. Sur- 
veys are now in progress and negotiations are said to be 
under way for terminals and ore piers, &c., in Duluth, 
not far from the present ore dock system of the Duluth, 
Missabe & Northern road. D. E. W. 

——_—_.9-+-——_—____—_. 





Chicago Track Elevation.—Elevation of railroad 
tracks in South Chicago, to cost $4,000,000, is provided for 
in an ordinance recommended for passage by the Council 
Track Elevation Committee of Chicago. This elevation 
affects seven roads, as follows: Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne 
& Chicago, 14.3 miles of track and 19 subways, $1,600,000: 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, 112-5 miles of track 
and 19 subways, $1,500,000; Baltimore & Ohio, 31-3 miles 
of track and 11 subways, $500,000; South Chicago Rail- 
road, 1.2 miles of track and four subways, $150,000: 


Chicago & Western Indiana, 15 miles of track and 11 
subways, $600,000; Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 3.5 
miles of track, 11 subways, $600,000; Chicago, Lake Shore 
& Eastern, $20,000. The elevation will start at Stony 
Island avenue and Seventy-ninth street and continue to 
the Indiana State line. The number of grade crossings 
to be eliminated by the ordinance will reach 90. 
——_——.§--- 


The Phoenix Disk Grinder. 


A disk grinder, which was originally designed by the 
Pheenix Iron Works Corporation, Hartford, Conn., for 
use in its own shops, has given such satisfaction in prac- 
tical service that it will hereafter be manufactured for 
the market. As may be seen in the engraving, beside 
each disk is a swinging table, which allows the work to 
be fed across the face of the wheel. The rocking support 
of each table is weighted at the bottom to hold it nor- 
mally upright. The table shown at the right has a guide 
against which work may be held to accurately grind its 
ends at right angles. The table is adjustable to any de- 
sired vertical angle with the face of the wheel, and may 





A New Disk Grinder Built by the Phenix Iron Works Corpora- 
tion, Hartford, Conn. 


be clamped in position by a turn of the wrench han- 
dle just below the table. The other disk is served by a 
plain table, adjustable vertically ‘on its support to give 
various distances from the center of the wheel. Like the 
other table, it may also be set at different angles with the 
face of the wheel and be clamped in position by a handle. 
A link tied by a pin to the support serves as a stop to fix 
accurately and quickly the exact horizontal plane of the 
table when it is returned from an angular position. The 
spindle has long bearings, carefully protected from dust, 
in which end thrust is taken care of by grooving the shaft 
and casting the babbitted boxes to correspond. A wide 
pulley permits the use of a slack belt, and the heavy and 
broad base effectively minimizes vibration. 
——_—_.9--@——————— 


Catalogues Wanted at San Francisco. 


Frederick J. Teggart, librarian of the Mechanics’ 
Mercantile Library, San Francisco, states that a tem- 
porary building is now being erected for the purposes of 
that institution, and it is expected that it will be ready 
for occupancy very shortly. Among the items which 
have been asked for frequently during the last few weeks 
are trade catalogues of all kinds. Mr. Teggart will be 
greatly pleased if manufacturers generally will send their 
catalogues to him, so that they may be readily accessible 
for consultation by those who are now engaged in build- 
ing up the new San Francisco. 
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A New Niles Four-Spindle Drill. 


The novel feature of the multiple drill illustrated, 
which is a recent product of the Niles works of the Niles- 
Bement-Pond Company, New York City, is the in and out 
adjustment of the drill heads, these being mounted on 
arms on which they have a traverse of 12 inches. The 
arms may be moved on the cross rail by ratchet levers 
operating pinions engaging a rack on the rail. The drill 
heads are adjusted on the arms by screws. This con- 
struction is convenient for drilling holes which are not in 
line, as the spindles can be brought easily to the desired 
position and the piece finished at one setting. 

The table is supported by three heavy screws, which 
enable it to be raised and lowered by power, so that the 
table can be quickly set at any hight. The table top may 
be moved horizontally at right angles to the cross rail by 
means of racks and pinions operated by a ratchet lever. 
This is advantageous when a number of lines of holes 
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very low temperature its absorption of air is so energetic 
that, when placed in a tube attached to the vessel to be 
exhausted, the air in tube and vessel is almost imme- 
diately absorbed when the tube is immersed in liquid air. 
Connection between tube and vessel is then broken and 
the vessel “ contains” a high vacuum. An incidental ad- 
vantage is that the moisture in the air is contlensed in 
the tube and hence removed from the vessel. 
——__3--o————__—_ 


The Coal Tar Jubilee. 


The semicentennial of the discovery of coal tar will 
be commemorated by a banquet and symposium on the 
development of the coal tar industry to be held under the 
auspices of the Chemists’ Club of New York City on 
October 6. This was decided upon at a meeting of the 
Chemists’ Club on May 28, and at the same session ar- 
rangements were made for the presentation to Dr. W. H. 
Perkin, who is responsible for the discovery of coal tar, 





The Niles Multiple Drill with Cross Traverse to the Spindles. 


are to be drilled in a piece, as the work can all be done at 
one setting by simply shifting the table. The front of 
the table is slotted so that high work such as mud rings 
of locomotive boilers may be bolted to it. 

Three changes of power feed to the spindles are pro- 
vided. All the spindles may be moved simultaneously up 
and down by hand from the end of the cross rail. The 
spindles also have independent rapid hand movement, in- 
dependent drive and feed clutches and quick return. The 
distance between the housings is 7 feet, and the maximum 
distance between the ends of the spindles and the table is 
34 inches. ¢ 

——_4-- oe __—_ 

In a process recently developed in England the mer- 
cury pump method, commonly employed for obtaining the 
high vacuum required in incandescent lamps, has been 
superseded. The older method, while quite satisfactory, 
is slow in operation, and required a considerable volume 
of apparatus where a large number of lamps were being 
manufactured. The new process is very simple and quick 
in operation, depending upon the absorptive power of 
charcoal. It appears that when charcoal is given a 


/ 


of a personal token, the form of which is to be decided 
upon later. 

The Chemists’ Club also arranged for the establish- 
ment of a Perkin medal, to be awarded annually for dis- 
tinguished«work in the field of applied chemistry, and in 
connection with the same movement a fund will be started 
for the establishment at the Chemists’ Club of a refer- 
ence and circulating library covering the entire field of 
theoretical and applied chemistry. It is estimated that 
about $5000 will be needed to cover the expenses of the 
presentation to Dr. Perkin and the establishment of the 
Perkin medal, and it is said that about $50,000 will be 
necessary for placing the proposed library on a permanent 
footing. The date of the banquet was fixed subject to the 
approval of Dr. Perkin, who is to be invited as the guest 
of honor, and the celebration will be held at Delmonico’s. 
A committee which was appointed some time ago for the 
“ coal tar jubilee,” as the members of the club have called 
the proposed celebration, was continued and directed to 
take steps to carry out the decision of the meeting, which 
was in accordance with recommendations made by the 
committee. 
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Steel Structures in the San Francisco Disaster. 


Effects of Fire, Dynamite and Earthquake Upon the Skyscraper, the Only Surviving Type of 
Building—Excellent Performance of the Steel Skeleton Frame When Protected by Good 
Fireproofing—Concrete Floors Withstood the Ordeal—Reinforced Concrete Walls Fastened 


to Steel Frames Advocated. 


BY 


It is still too early to get exact information as to how 
the steel structures of San Francisco stood the earth- 
quake and fire, on account of the immense amount of 
débris which has to be cleared away before all parts of 
the structure can be examined. But enough is now evi- 
dent to give a very fair idea as to what happened and 
how the various classes of structures stood the test. 

The effects of the earthquake on frame structures are 


GEORGE 


SIMPSON.* 

results show that this class of buildings has been more 
badly damaged than any other class, the weak bond be- 
tween the mortar and the brick work allowing the walls 
easily to disintegrate. A great many of the cheaper 
hotels were built of brick walls, laid up in lime mortar, 
and wooden beams resting on the walls. 
buildings that 


It was in these 
the effects of the earthquake were most 
disastrous, shaking them down while the rooms were oc- 





FIG. 1—THE $7,000,000 CITY HALL AND HALL OF RECORDS. 
Totally wrecked by earthquake and fire. The building was three stories high, built of common brick faced with cement 


to resemble stone. 


principally shown by fallen chimneys and cracked plaster. 
The character of the workmanship on these buildings 
stands out very plainly in the way in which they have 
stood the test. Good material and workmanship have 
been but very little damaged, whereas poor material and 
workmanship have crumbled and fallen beneath the 
shakes. A number of frame structures have fallen, but 
they all show that they have been “skinned” in every 
way. Almost all the chimneys in frame structures have 
been laid up in lime and mortar, and this class of ma- 
terial is entirely inadequate to withstand the racking 
caused by the earthquake, with the result that a very 
large proportion of houses had their chimneys thrown 
down. This is also true of small brick buildings. The 





* Mr. Simpson, who is the chief engineer of the Thompson- 
Starrett Company, construction engineers, New York, went to the 
ruined city immediately after the great catastrophe, remaining 
there several weeks examining the remains of the most important 
Structures. 


Excepting underneath the 330-foot tower and dome the building was wall 


bearing. 


cupied; and it is probable that in such buildings the 
greatest loss of life occurred. 

Brick walls laid up in Portland cement mortar, with 
the floor beams properly anchored into them, would prob- 
ably withstand the shock of an earthquake. This is 
shown by the condition of the Pacific Hotel, the walls of 
which were standing intact, although they had been sub- 
jected to the shocks of the earthquake and the fierce fire 
which had raged in the building, burning out every other 
part of the structure. 

Steel Frames Not Damaged by Earthquake. 


The effect of the earthquake on the steel structures 
speaks well for the construction of these buildings in San 
Francisco. So far as the writer was able to learn, not one 
of the steel frames was damaged by the earthquake, al- 
though the buildings must have been pretty well racked 
by the shocks. This is shown by the cracks in the piers 
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between windows, and in the condition of the brick, stone 
and terra cotta fronts. There is scarcely any building in 
the city which has not some crack of this sort, resulting 
from the earthquake. It is probable also that the plaster 
has been thrown down in these buildings, and that the 
fireproofing, especially terra cotta, has been cracked; but 
the evidence of this has been entirely destroyed by the 
fire. Wherever there were evidences of the earthquake 
on the streets it did not seem to affect the foundations of 
a building. The street at the southwest corner of the 
post office has sunk 5 or 6 feet; but this corner of the 
building does not seem to have settled at all. This is also 
true of the street in front of the City Hall. Both these 
buildings were built over the bed of an old stream and 
had piling for their foundations. 

Several suggestions have been made as to building 
earthquake proof buildings, but there seems to be no need 
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have been attributed to the earthquake. This is also 
true of the Kamm and Rialto Buildings. The damage 
from the earthquake, although a very large total in itself, 
was relatively small in comparison with the damage 
caused by fire. 

A large proportion of the buildings in San Francisco 
being of wood, the wreck was most complete, the fire 
being so intense that the sites of former wooden struc- 
tures have now but a fewpieces of charred wood and some 
bent pipes to show that they were ever occupied. Small 
brick nonfireproof buildings were also razed to the 
ground, with here and there a chimney standing and an 
occasional grate with a gas log in it uninjured. 

Near the business part of the city, where the build- 
ings were larger and better built, the walls stood better. 
All wooden floors were entirely cleaned out, and wher- 
ever steel columns and girders were used the whole is a 
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FIG. 2.—KOHL BUILDING. 


The only office building in which the offices were not entirely cleaned out by fire. Several of the upper floors were 
saved completely with their contents. The building had concrete floors and steel trim, with metal window frames, but 


wooden sash. 


of changing the method of constructing the foundations 
and the steel frames. Greater care ought to be taken in 
building the walls of such buildings and in anchoring 
them to the framework. There is no question but that 
reinforced concrete walls would be the best construction 
as the reinforcing steel could be fastened to the steel 
frame. 
Damage by Dynamite and Fire, 

A great deal of damage was done to fireproof build- 
ings in San Francisco by the use of dynamite—a damage 
that to-day seems to have been needless. The Mofadnock 
Building had one charge of dynamite exploded in the 
basement, which tore out two floors and probably did a 
great deal of damage to the walls, a damage which might 


great mass of twisted steel. The falling walls left bal- 
anced in the air many curious things. In one case, four 
beams cantilever 20 feet out from a 16-inch wall, with- 
out any support except the anchorage they have in the 
wall; in the City Hall, a great entablature is balanced 
on two columns; there are many cases of the lower part 
of a wall falling out while the upper part is arched be- 
tween two piers. 

As a rule the fireproof buildings of the city are stand- 
ing, in a state of more or less destruction. In only one 
building are there any offices left untouched by the fire. 
This building had cement floors and steel trim, thus re- 
ducing the amount of inflammable material in it, and this 
one example shows that it is possible to make a building 
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so that its contents will not be destroyed, even in the 
midst of a fierce fire. There are evidences in other build- 
ings that if there had been less material to burn in them 
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Performance of Different Flireproofings, 
The fire tested thoroughly the various methods of fire- 
proofing steel structures. Concrete stood the test well, 








the destruction to the building would have been less: 





FIG. 3.—CROCKER BUILDING. 

The outside walls, which were self supporting, withstood 
the fire and earthquake better than other parts of the building. 
Broken terra cotta floor arches are shown in Fig. 23, and the 
ruins of the top floor, due to the burning of the wooden roof, 
are shown in Fig. 34. 


there being little or no damage to any steel work which 





FIG. 5.—ST. FRANCIS HOTEL. 

The concrete floor construction of this building remained 
undamaged. Terra cotta partitions and column coverings also 
withstood the fire better than in other buildings, due to good 
workmanship. ‘Two steel columns were badly buckled, as shown 
in Fig. 25, but they were not amply protected. 








4.—MILLS 


FIG. BUILDING. 

This was a wal] bearing structure, with steel frame sustain- 
Ing terra cotta floor arches. Column coverings and partitions 
were also of terra cotta. Failure of the partitions is shown in 
Fig. 22. Twisted and buckled steel columns due to the failure 
of the fireproofing are shown in Figs. 24 and 27. 


that is, the loss from outside fire was small in comparison 
with that resulting from the fire produced by the material 
in the building itself. 


FIG. 6—MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE BUILDING. 

In this building the best method of column covering em- 
ployed in San Francisco was demonstrated. Wire lath and 
plaster in two thicknesses, with an air space between, was used. 
The concrete floor construction was not damaged. The building 
was subjected to a most severe test, which it withstood well. 


was fireproofed with concrete, while terra cotta was torn 
off and destroyed in almost every éase. When terra cotta 
was used the partitions fell down, the fireproofing around 
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the columns came off, and a very large proportion of the 
floor arches either fell out, or the bottom plates of the 
arches broke off and left the arches in very bad shape. 
Columns.—In the great majority of cases the fire- 
proofing of columns was of terra cotta. Very often con- 
crete arches were used, but the partitions and column 
covering were terra cotta. The result of this destruction 
of column covering was that there are very few buildings 
in the city in which there are no columns bent by fire. 
These bends are usually at the ceiling. It is evident that 
the flames rising to the ceiling travelled along it until 
they reached some shaft which formed a flue, and any 
column in their path was buckled. The form of column 
covering that seems to have stood most successfully was 
two thicknesses of wire lath and plaster, with an air 
space between them. In a number of cases the outside 
covering was torn off, but it seems to have resisted the 
fire during the time it was most intense, sufficiently so to 
allow the inner covering to protect the column. 
Ceilings.—Hung ceilings seem to have been very suc- 
cessful in withstanding the fire. These ceilings did ex- 
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twisting of the steel in their construction. The windows 
between the halls and the offices also proved to be a very 
bad thing, as they were easily burned out, adding to the 
fire, and the flames quickly passed from room to room 





through the openings thus made. 

Fronts.—All the material used in the fronts of the 
buildings was more or less damaged, stone, of course, 
showing the worst effects. The granite columns in the 
first story of the Postal Telegraph Company Building 
have almost entirely disappeared, through the splitting of 
the stone. This is true of every place where the flames 
or heat touched the stone; it spalled off and left the 
fronts in such bad condition that they will probably have 
to be taken down. Brick work was also very badly 
cracked by the heat. Terra cotta did not act very much 
better than stone. One building on Sutter street, near 
Montgomery, which was almost entirely of terra cotta, is 
very badly wrecked. Wireglass seems to have stood the 
test up to the melting point of the glass. The heat was 
so intense that glass soon melted and fell out, and quan- 
tities of it, in this state, can be seen in the ruins. Wooden 





FIG. 7.—OLD CHRONICLE BUILDING. 


At the time of its erection, in 1888, this building was made 
as nearly fireproof and as safe against earthquakes as the prac- 
tice of that time permitted. It was the first building of the 
“skyscraper” type built in San Francisco. The floors fell to 


the basement, as shown in Fig. 32. A broken cast iron column 
and broken steel I-beams are shown in Figs, 29 and 30. 


cellent service, especially in preventing the fire from 
reaching the floor arches above them. In the Merchants’ 
Exchange Building, where the heat must have been very 
intense, there are only a few patches of hung ceiling 
broken. A number of rooms in this building were used 
for filing records, and in one such room the ashes of the 
papers are about two feet deep. The fire that caused this 
must have produced an intense heat, but the ceiling, 
while it will have to be replaced, did not break, and suc- 
cessfully prevented the fire from getting at the beams 
above. 

Partitions.—There did not seem to be any partitions 
which successfully withstood the fire in San Francisco. 
Terra cotta was very badly damaged and wire lath and 
plaster became very much bent and warped, owing to the 


FIG. 8—NEW CHRONICLE BUILDING. 


As this building, which adjoins the older building of the 
same name, was unfinished and unoccupied, no damage was done 
to it save a little shaking of the front piers by the earthquake. 
rhe steel skeleton frame is intact and uninjured. Where there 
was woodwork in the building to burn the terra cotta floor 
arches chipped off as in the other buildings. 


floors and sleepers were cleanly burned out; in most cases 
no evidences of the floors were left, and the only trace of 
the sleepers is a channel in the concrete filling of the 
floors. The effect of the heat on terra cotta made it 
brittle, so that it can easily be broken with the fingers, 
and the unequal expansion due to the face toward the 
flame being hotter than that away from it caused the 
plate toward the flame to crack and fall off. 


THE BUILDINGS. 


The following is a summary of the writer’s observa- 
tions on a number of fireproof buildings in San Francisco. 
In the description of the buildings unless otherwise de- 
scribed they have skeleton frames with steel columns: 
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CITY HALL AND HALL OF RECORDS. 


This building is three stories in hight and built of 


THE IRON 





AGE 


cost $7,000,000. 


The earthquake threw down almost the entire wall on 


common brick faced with cement, marked off to resemble City Hall avenue, also the greater part of the self sup- 





FIG. 9.—FAIRMOUNT HOTEL. 


Although this building was scarcely completed and 


unoccupied, the damage done by fire was very considerable. 


The wire lath partitions and column coverings failed completely and the entire interior of the building was badly gutted. The 
handsome stone and glazed terra cotta front of the building was badly spalled and smoked. There was no perceptible dam- 
age by earthquake. On the left of the picture the ruins of the James Flood residence are shown. 





FIG. 10.—THE 


Having been used as one of San Francisco's largest 
this building was easy prey for the flames. Much damage was 
being rendered useless thereby. The effect upon the steel 
proof, is apparent. 


stone. The main portion is surmounted by a tower and 
dome some 330 feet high. The outside walls are bearing 
walls; the interior of the tower and dome is supported 
on steel, the outside walls being self supporting up to 
the under side of the dome. The building was com- 


EMPORIUM. 


department stores and being laden with imflammable materials, 
lone by dynamite, the fireproofing of the first and second floors 
columns and girders of the upper floors, which were nonfire- 


porting walls of the tower. The Hall of Records was 
very little damaged by the earthquake. The columns in 
the main entrance were immense hollow cast iron columns 
filled with brick concrete, and these in falling broke into 
sections. The round columns at the corner of City Hall 
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menced in 1871, took a number of years to complete and 
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avenue and Larkin street stood, supporting the en- 
tablature on top of them. The building seems to be a 
complete wreck as a result of earthquake. The fire got 
into it, and although very little trace of it can be seen 
on the outside of the building, the probabilities are that 
the interior was entirely burned out. It was impossible 
to get admission to this building. 


KOHL BUILDING. 
Northeast corner of Montgomery and California streets, 
Illustration, Fig. 2. 
Eleven stories. 
Material of front: Sandstone. 
Concrete floor construction. 
Column covering and partitions, wire lath and plaster; column 
covering, double. 
Hung ceilings. 
Finished cement floors and trim, throughout the building, steel. 
Window frames were of metal, but sash was wood. 


The effect of the earthquake was very slight. A few 
cracks appeared in the outside walls, and inside the 





FIG. 11.—CALL BUILDING. 


Showing the Third street side, where the fire was fiercest 
and where the stone work is badly damaged. A report which it 
was impossible to confirm states that the building is out of plumb. 
The concrete floor construction, which was of the bottom flange 
fystem, stood the fire test well. 


principal evidence of damage from this source was the 
shaking loose of the marble wainscoting. The first floor 
was left in fair condition by the fire. The second and 
third floors were pretty well burned out. The fourth, 
fifth and sixth floors were slightly burned, but from there 
to the roof there was practically no damage from the fire. 
The flames damaged the stone front, especially the front on 
California street, where the heat was most intense. The 
fire outside this building must have been quite as severe 
as the average; the buildings all around it being burned 
very badly, with the exception of the one on the east side, 
which was a low bank building and probably protected 
the Kohl Building somewhat. During the entire fire two 
or three men remained in this building and did what they 
could to put out the flames; but the result of their efforts 
must have been slight, as they had to carry in pails the 
water they used to extinguish the fire. This is the only 
building within the fire zone in San Francisco which 
had any of the interior left, and it seems to shqw the 
methods which should be employed in making a building 
fireproof, the main thing to be borne in mind being the 
reduction to a minimum of all inflammable material. The 
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fire did not get into the basement of the Kohl Building at 
all; consequently, the power plant was uninjured, and 
elevators were running in two weeks after the earth- 
quake. 
CROCKER BUILDING. 
Corner of Market and Post streets. 

Illustration, Fig. 3. 
Ten stories. 
Front: Stone, brick and terra cotta. 
Floor construction, column covering, partitions: Terra cotta. 

The roof of this building was constructed of wood, 
which soon burned out, leaving the top story a chaotic 
mass of beams, wire lath and fireproofing. The partitions 
throughout the building fell down, the covering parted 
from the columns, and the floor arches, although they did 
not fall out to any great extent, the bottom plates cracked 
and fell. With the exception of the roof no steel seems 
to have been damaged, which is very surprising, consid- 
ering the condition of the fireproofing. 





FIG. 12.—WHITTELL BUILDING. 


The bare steel skeleton shown in the middle of the engrav- 
ing is the only work completed on this building, which was in 
course of construction at the time of the disaster. The original 
plan of inclosing the building in steel plates will doubtless be 
changed, owing to the lessons of the great fire. 


The construction of the building was not of the skel- 
eton type, the outside walls being self supporting, the 
steel frame only sustaining the floors. The outside walls 
are very heavy, and seem to be specially well built; they 
sustain little damage from the earthquake and fire. 


MILLS BUILDING. 
Corner of Montgomery and Bush streets. 

Illustration, Fig. 4. 
Ten stories. 
Material of front: Marble, brick and terra cotta. 
Floor construction, column covering and partitions: Terra cotta. 

This building was not of the skeleton construction 
type, the outside walls being self supporting, and the 
steel frame only sustaining the floors. The earthquake 
slightly cracked some of the walls. The fire cleaned the 
inside of the building out from the basement to the roof, 
with the exception of the engine room. The fireproofing 
was torn from the columns, the partitions crumbled 
away (see Fig. 22), the floor arches fell out in a number 
of places, and in a great many other cases the bottom 
plate of the arch cracked and fell off. Three columns in 
the basement were buckled, one of them very badly (see 
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FIG. 13.—MONADNOCK BUILDING. FIG. 15.—SLOANE BUILDING. 

Pacific Hotel on one side and Call Building on One of the few examples of the failure of cast iron columns | 
the other side of it. This building would not have in the fire is furnished by this building. Being used as a furni- a 
been very seriously damaged had it uot been for the ture store, it was filled with highly imflammable material, and ; e 
great amount of unnecessary dynamiting done to the fire was very intense. Practically the entire interior of the 
it. Details of the damage are shown in Figs. 31 structure sunk several feet. It was also affected by earthquake. 
and 26 
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FIG 14.—KAMM BUILDING. FIG. 16.—CITY OF PARIS DRY GOODS 
COMPANY BUILDING. 

Another illustration of the extensive damage wrought by The principal damage here was also done by 
dynamiting is afforded by this building. It is a total wreck, dynamite. The southeast corner of the building, 
owing to the extensive destruction due to dynamiting. The which was dynamited, was entirely destroyed, and 
steel columns are mostly all standing, but they are buckled, and in this section alone is the framework badly dam- 
the floors have been torn loose and are hanging from the aged. The fire did its worst work in the two lower 


columns. stories. 
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Fig. 27). The interior court was built with glazed brick 
and cast iron mullions. The glazing peeled off the bricks 
and the mullions bent badly. 

The heat in the basement was very intense, the side- 
walk beams are badly bent, the sidewalk in places pre- 
senting the appearance of waves. 

With the exception of the damage done to the stone 
by the fire the front walls seem to be in good condition. 

ST. FRANCIS HOTEL. 
Union Square, corner of Geary and Powell streets. 
Illustration, Fig. 5. 
Twelve stories. 
Front: Stone. 
Floor construction : Concrete. 
Partitions and column covering: Terra cotta. 
Hung ceilings. 
The floor construction was undamaged. The parti- 





FIG. 17.—HIBERNIA BANK BUILDING. 


A typical illustration of the condition of this type of build- 
ing. The interior was badly gutted by fire and the stone work 
considerably damaged. 


tions and column cover- 
ing in this building were 
not so seriously affected 
as in the great number of 
other cases where terra 
cotta was employed for 
these purposes. The fire 
reached two columns in 
the mezzanine story and 
buckled them (see Fig. 
25); otherwise there was 
no damage to the steel 
work. The court was 
lined with pressed brick, 
which had but very little 
bond with the common 
brick backing, and this 
lining was either shaken 
off by the earthquake or 
destroyed by exposure to 
the fire. 

The front, although 
well blackened by the 
smoke, was not much 
damaged by the fire. The 
extension to the building, 
for which the steel frame 


but little damaged, and 
few beams and one col- 
umn were bent. Any evidences of earthquake were very 
largely covered up by the fire damage. The stone piers in 
the front and some brick piers inside are cracked. 


MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE BUILDING. 
California street near Montgomery street. 
Illustration, Fig. 6. 
Fourteen stories. 
Material of front: Stone, brick and terra cotta. 
Floor construction : Concrete. 
Column covering : Two thicknesses of wire lath and plaster, with 
air space between. 5 
Partitions: Wire lath and plaster. 
Hung ceilings. 





FIG. 18.—ARONSON BUILDING. 


Seriously damaged by fire, dynamiting and earthquake, this 
building presents a sorry picture and is in a dangerous condi- 
was almost complete, was tion. An interior view showing buckled columns and fallen 
partitions, but undamaged concrete floors, is shown in Fig. 28. in glazed brick. The 
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The method of fireproofing the columns in this build- 
ing stood the fire well. In a number of cases the out- 
side thickness of wire lath and plaster was torn off, but 
the inner thickness held, with the result that no columns 
in the building were affected by the fire. This method of 
fireproofing columns was the most successful of any em- 
ployed in San Francisco. There is no question that the 
air space between the two thicknesses of wire lath and 
plaster contributed to this good result, but it looks very 
much as if the outside thickness broke the force of the 
heat and the inner covering was capable of withstanding 
the amount of heat which reached it. No damage was 
done to the floor construction, the hung ceiling under- 
neath preventing the flames from reaching it. This ceil- 
ing was broken only in a few plaees. The partitions were 





FIG. 19.—MAJESTIC THEATRE. 


Damaged by earthquake. The stage end, which was unsup- 
ported brick work, collapsed completely, while the steel frame 
of the forward portion remained standing. 


very badly twisted out of 
shape, as were all parti- 
tions of this kind sub- 
jected to the fire. 

The earthquake prob- 
ably cracked the walls, 
but a great deal of dam- 
age was done to them by 
the fire, and it is very 
difficult to arrive at any 
conclusion as to the rela- 
tive proportions of the 
damage resulting from 
these causes. Both the 
brick and stone work of 
the front were damaged. 
Hung ceilings and the 
concrete floor thoroughly 
protected the beams, and 
there seems to be no dam- 
aged steel in the building 
at all. The fire did not 
reach the basement, thus 
leaving the power plant 
intact. Elevators were 
running in two weeks 
after the earthquake. The 
court walls were laid up 


glazing peeled off in 
patches, and generally this court wall was in bad 
shape. 

CHRONICLE BUILDING. 
Corner Kearny and Market streets. 

Illustration, Fig. 7. 
Ten stories. 
Front: Stone, brick and terra cotta. 
Floor construction, column covering and partitions: Terra cotta. 


This building is not a skeleton construction, the out- 
side walls being self supporting, with columns built in 
them to carry the floors. The columns throughout this 
building are cast iron. All the floors in the building, be- 
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tween the main entrance and the corner, fell into the 
basement. There were tenants in this building who con- 
tinued to occupy their offices until the evening of the day 
of the earthquake, consequently these floors did not fall 
from the effects of the earthquake. There was quite an 
amount of machinery in the top story, the weight of 
which probably started the top floor to fall, and it car- 
ried the rest of the floors with it. There was a fire in 
this building November last, which carried away the 
clock tower. 

The terra cotta partitions and column covering 
crumbled and fell, and the terra cotta arches broke and 
fell in a large number of cases. None of the steel work was 
damaged, except that in the section of the building which 
fell. A column in the top story was broken off about the 
middle (Fig. 30), and two beams supporting a bay win- 


FIG. 22.—RUINS IN THE MILLS BUILDING. 
Showing the failure of terra cotta partitions. Similar views 
were numerous throughout the tall buildings of the city. 


dow on Kearny street were broken at the wall, where 
some separator holes had been punched, the ends of the 
beams hanging down alongside the walls and held by a 
small amount of metal in the bottom flanges (Fig. 29). 
The new part of the Chronicle Building (Fig. 8) was 
unfinished and unoccupied. There was, therefore, no 
damage done to it beyond a little shaking of the front 
piers by the earthquake. In one or two stories where 
there was some wood work to burn the bottoms of the 
terra cotta arches spalled off, as they did in all other 
buildings where they were exposed to the fire. 
FAIRMOUNT HOTEL. 


Nob Hill. 
Illustration, Fig. 9. 


Five stories. 

Front: Stone and glazed terra cotta. 

Floor construction : Concrete. 

Column covering and partitions: Wire lath and plaster. 

This building was not yet occupied, but the greater 
part of the building was ready for occupancy, and, no 
doubt, if this fire had not happened the hotel would have 
been open for guests within a short time. There did not 
seem to be any effect by earthquake. The fire cleaned the 
building out very thoroughly, damaging the interior tg a 
great extent. The stone of the front was badly spalled 
by the fire and the terra cotta was blacked by the smoke. 
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EMPORIUM. 
Market street. 


Illustration, Fig. 10. 

Seven stories. 

Front: Stone. 

First and second stories fireproofed. 

Floor construction and column covering: Terra cotta. 

At present all that remains of this building is an ugly 
pile of twisted steel. The fire seems to have burned out 
the structure very completely, but it would probably have 
been less of a ruin had it not been dynamited. There is 
no way of telling whether the earthquake had any effect, 
but it probably had little beyond a few cracks in the 
walls. The upper stories were not fireproof, but had 
steel columns and girders. The effect of the fire on this 
form of construction was evident in the twisting and 
bending of the steel. 





FIG. 23.—VIEW IN THE CROCKER BUILDING. 
A typical illustration of the manner in which the bottom plates 
of the terra cotta arches spalled off. 


CALL BUILDING. 
Corner of Third and Market streets, 
Illustration, Fig. 11. 
Nineteen stories. 
Front : Sandstone. 
Floor construction : Concrete. 
Partitions and column covering: Terra cotta. 

It was reported that this building was out of plumb, 
but this was not evident to the eye, and at the time of 
writing no one was allowed in the building to make an 
examination of it. The partitions and column covering 
throughout the building were very badly damaged. The 
floor construction was the bottom flange system, and, so 
far as the writer could see, stood the fire test well. The 
flames on the east side of the building were the fiercest, 
and therefore the stone work on this side of the building 
was very badly damaged. 

It would be hard to say how extensive the damage 
from the earthquake was because of the serious damage 
by fire, but it is not likely that it was very much. 


WHITTELL BUILDING. 


Illustration, Fig. 12. 
Fifteen stories. 


The steel work of this building had just been com- 
pleted, and none of the other work had been started. 
Flames from the adjacent buildings bent a few of the 
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beams in the first and second stories; but, with these 
exceptions, the frame work stands just as it was before 











Fig. 25.—Warped column in the St. Francis Hotel. Two 
of these columns acting in this manner had not been amply pro- 
tected by fireproofing. 


columns due to broken 
floors resisted the fire. 
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the object of making it earthquake proof. It is needless 
to say that, while this might make the building capable of 





Fig. 28.—View in the Aronson 
z 


terra cotta 


Suilding showing buckled 
coverings, while concrete 


TWISTED AND BUCKLED STEEL COLUMNS. 


the earthquake and fire. It was reported that the owner 
of this building intended to inclose it in steel plates, with 


resisting the effects of earthquakes, it would not render 
it fireproof, and, as most of the destruction in San Fran- 
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cisco was caused by the fire, it would be far better in fin- 
ishing the building to follow the usual. approved methods 
of fireproofing the steel. 

As will be noted in Fig. 12, the entire erection of the 
steel work of this building was completed without putting 
in any of the floor arches. 

MONADNOCK BUILDING. 


Market and Annie streets. 
Illustration, Fig, 13. 


Ten stories. 
Front: Stone and brick. 


Floor construction : Steel girders, concrete beams and floor slabs. 
Partitions and column covering: Wire lath and plaster. 


This building was not completed when the earth- 
quake and fire happened ; consequently the fire did little 
damage to it. Parts of the building have been dynamited, 
and it is difficult to determine whether the cracks in the 
walls are due to dynamite or to earthquake. The walls 
on Market street are quite badly cracked, and at the cor- 





Fig. 29.—View in old Chronicle Building showing steel I-beams 
broken off at separator holes near their ends. 


ner of Annie and Market streets the side on Annie 
street shows a large crack, practically from the roof 
down. Some of the wall on Annic street, at the rear of 
the building, has fallen out. No such serious damage has 
been done to any building by the earthquake, and there 
is no question that this damage is largely due to dyna- 
mite. One charge of dynamite, placed in the basement, 
blew out arches in the first and second floors and struck 
the ceiling of the second story, breaking the wire lath. 
The Hearst Building, next door, was dynamited after 
the fire, and this also must have injuriously affected the 
Monadnock Building. As the building was in an unfin- 
ished state, all the columns were not fireproofed; and in 
the basement, where there was an intense heat, due to the 
burning of a large quantity of lumber, two of the columns 
buckled, as shown in Fig. 26. 
KAMM BUILDING. 
Stevenson street, near Third street. 

Illustration, Fig. 14. 
Eight stories. 
Brick walls. 
Floor construction : Concrete. 
Column covering and partitions: Wire lath and plaster. 

This building was connected with a building on Mar- 
ket street, occupied by a dealer in wall paper, and there 
was a large stock of wall paper in the basement of the 
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Kamm Building. The building is a total wreck from the 
use of dynamite. The steel columns are mostly all stand- 
ing, but they are buckled and the floors have been torn 
loose and are hanging from the columns. Large sections 
of the walls have fallen down. Nothing could be learned 
from this building as to the effects of earthquake and 
fire, owing to the extensive destruction due to dynamiting. 
SLOANE BUILDING. 

Post street, between Kearney street and Grant avenue. 
Illustration, Fig. 15. 
Seven stories. 
Front: Brick and terra cotta. 
Floor construction: Concrete, 
Column covering: Terra cotta, 
Columns: Cast iron. 


This building was used as a furniture store, and was 
affected by the earthquake, but not to such extent as to 
make it unserviceable. The front walls were greatly dam- 
aged by the fire, so much so that evidences of earthquake 





Fig. 30.—View in old Chronicle Building. A cast iron column 
located in the top story broken off about midway. 


were almost completed destroyed. There must have been 
an intense heat in the building, as it buckled several col- 
umns in the basement, and practically the whole interior 
of the structure sunk several feet. This is one of the few 
examples of the failure of cast iron columns in the fire: 
As a rule, this material came through without much 
damage. 
CITY OF DRY BUILDING. 


Southeast corner of Geary and Stockton streets. 
Illustration, Fig. 16. 
Six stories. 
Front : Stone, brick and terra cotta. 
Floor construction, column covering, partitions: Terra cotta. 


PARIS GOODS COMPANY 


The front of this building is in very fair condition, the 
flames having damaged but a small part of the stone 
work. The terra cotta in the interior of the building has 
been seriously affected, especially in the lower stories, the 
partitions being thrown down, the column covering broken 
off, and the bottom plates of the arches fallen out. The 
condition of the frame work seems to be pretty fair, with 
the exception of that in the southeast corner, which was 
dynamited. The dynamite destroyed this corner of the 
building thoroughly. There are no evidences of the earth- 
quake, although these may have been destroyed by fire or 
dynamite. The fire in this building seems to have been 
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fiercest in the two lower stories, which were occupied by 
a dry goods company: apparently above these stories the 
fire could not have been so intense, as the resultant dam- 
age was less. 
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Fig. 31.—West side of Monadnock Building,. showing damage 


due to dynamiting. 


Chronicle Building, showing fallen 


floor beams. 


Fig. 32.—Bottom of old 


BUILDING. 
streets. 


ARONSON 
Corner Third and Mission 
Illustration, Fig. 18. 
Ten stories. 
Front: Stone, brick and terra cotta. 
Floor construction : Concrete. 
Column covering and partitions: 
The front of this building was very badly damaged 


Terra cotta. 
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by fire; 
The interior partitions all fell down, and in several cases 
columns were exposed to the flames, with the result that 
they 
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also, probably, by earthquake and dynamite. 


buckled, leaving the interior of the building in 


33.—Bottom of Rialto Building, showing mass of twisted 
ruins, 


Fig. 








Top of Crocker Building. Ruins due to burning of 


wooden roof. 


a dangerous condition. The concrete floors stood, as is 
shown by the picture of the buckled columns in the build- 
ing in Fig. 28. There were no hung ceilings; consequently 
the concrete had to stand the full force of the flames, 
which it did without any material damage. 
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FLOOD BUILDING. 
Market street. 
Bleven stories. 
Front: Stone. 
Floor construction: Terra cotta, segmental arches. 
Column covering and partitions: Terra cotta. 
Hung ceilings. 


With the exception of the first story, the hung ceilings 
protected the terra cotta arches in this building, and they 
sustained little or no damage. The partitions and column 
coverings have been all broken and thrown down. Evi- 
dently no steel was exposed to the flame, except in the 
first story, where several columns were slightly bent from 
heat. The east wall of this building was a very large 
expanse of solid brick, which was uninjured by the fire. 
No signs of earthquake appear in this wall. Some of the 
front piers were cracked, but no serious damage seems to 
have been occasioned by the earthquake. The building 
was completely gutted by the fire. 
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moved all evidence of possible earthquake damage. In 
a number of cases the terra cotta had fallen out, leaving 
the steel exposed in the outside walls, and in such in- 
stances the steel was twisted as an effect of the fire. The 
floor arches held well, as in all other instances of con- 
crete arch construction. The terra cotta partitions and 
column covering were very badly damaged, and in the 
case of at least one column the covering permitted the 
fire to reach the column and buckle it. A panel of 
arches, through several floors, was torn out, evidently by 
the falling of some heavy weight. 


RIALTO BUILDING. 
Corner of Mission and New Montgomery streets. 
Eight stories. 
Front: Brick and terra cotta. 
Floor construction : Concrete. 
Column covering and partitions: Wire lath and plaster. 


It is impossible to determine whether or not the earth- 





Fig. 35.—Nonfireproofed Wall Bearing Structure on Mission Street, Showing Effect of Heat Upon the Unprotected Steel. 


POST OFFICE. 
Corner of Seventh and Mission streets. 
Three stories. 
Front: Stone, 

The stone work of this building has been very badly 
shaken by the earthquake; particularly that on the east 
side. At the southwest corner the street sunk 5 or 6 feet, 
allowing the bottom stones of the platform, which ex- 
tends around the building, to drop away and leave a 
space of 1 to 2 feet between the platform and the stones 
beneath. The interior of the building has not been very 
seriously damaged, the principal effects showing in the 
marble wainscoting. The mosiac ceilings stood very well. 
Quite extensive damage to this building must have been 
occasioned by the use of dynamite. In the second story 
the corridors are lined with transoms and glass paneled 
doors, and not a single piece of glass has been left un- 
broken in these transoms and doors; this is the effect of 
dynamite. The building suffered but slightly from fire. 
Building on north side Sutter street, between Kearny and Mont- 

gomery streets, 
Eight stories. 
Front: Almost entirely of terra cotta. 
Floor construction : Concrete. 
Partitions and column covering: Terra cotta. 

The exterior terra cotta of this building was very 
badly broken as a result of the fire; so badly that it re- 


quake damaged this building, because of the effects of 
dynamite. The fire cleaned out the building thoroughly, 
but it is doubtful that it damaged any of the steel work, 
for the reason that the fireproofing was of a type that 
stood the flames well in other buildings. The southeast 
and northwest corners of the building were dynamited, 
and these portions of the building are in ruins, the floors 
from the roof down have fallen into the basement. Col- 
umns were buckled, and beams were hanging from them 
in a tangled masses. One column stood without a lateral 
support from the first floor to the roof. 


WELLS FARGO BUILDING. 


Corner of Mission and Second streets. 
Six stories. 


Front: Stone, brick and terra cotta. 
Floor construction : Concrete. 
Partitions and column covering: Wire lath and plaster. 

The interior of this building was completely burned 
out. The fire damaged the front to a considerable extent. 
There were very few cracks from the earthquake. No 
steel was damaged. The partitions in this building stood 
the fire well, probably due to the fire not being as fierce as 
in other buildings. The plaster was destroyed, but with 
few exceptions the wire lath was in good condition and 
work had already begun taking the old plaster off in 
preparation for putting on new. There seemed to have 
been no damage to the floor arches. 
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ATLAS BUILDING. 


Mission street, near Second street. 
Ten stories. 


Front: Rough brick, with cement finish. 
Floor construction: Concrete. 
Column covering and partitions: Wire lath and plaster. 


This was a new and unoccupied building and the 
damage from fire was consequently not very large. The 
walls were cracked, either from dynamite or earthquake ; 
probably from dynamite, as it was used very freely in the 
vicinity of this building. At the time of writing several 
tenants are in the building. 

Next to this building is standing the only nonfireproof 
building in the burned district. How it escaped the fire 
it would be very hard to say, as all the buildings around 
it, even fireproof buildings, were burned. 

MUTUAL SAVINGS BANK. 
Market and Geary, near Kearny streets. 
Eleven stories. 
Front: Stone. 


Floor construction: Concrete. 
Column covering and partitions: Wire lath and plaster. 


The steel frame appears to be in good condition, but 
the writer was unable to gain admission to make any 
kind of an examination. The front on Market street was 
not much injured, but that on Geary street was ruined. 
This is due to the fact that the wind was from the south 
and bl the flames through on the Geary street side. 
The fire cleaned the interior of the building out very 
thoroughly, but judging from what could be seen from 
the outside, the partitions and column covering stood re- 


markably well. 
UNION TRUST BUILDING. 


Corner Montgomery and Market streets. 
Ten stories. 


Front: Brick, stone and terra cotta. 
Floor construction, column covering and partitions: Terra cotta. 


The floor arches were broken, the column covering 
torn off and a large number of the partitions fell down. 
The fire did not seem to be fierce enough in this build- 
ing to do any damage to the uncovered steel. The front 
was in fair shape, although quite a little of the stone 
work was damaged by the fire. There seemed to be little 
or no damage from the earthquake. 

SHREVE BUILDING. 


Corner of Post street and Grant avenue. 
Ten stories. 


Front: Sandstone. 
Floor construction: Concrete. 
Partitions and column covering: Wire lath and plaster. 


There seems to have been little or no effect of the 
earthquake upon this building. The flames destroyed the 
front stone work, particularly that of the front on Grant 
avenue. The contents of the building were burned and 
the whole interior wrecked. None of the steel in the 
building appears to have been damaged. 

NEWMAN AND LEVINSON BUILDING. 
Southwest corner of Geary and Stockton streets. 

The only part of this building in place was the steel 
frame, which was very nearly completed. About three 
stories of the stone work had been erected. Very little 
damage was done to the steel. In places where there 
was wood it burned out, and, in a number of cases, 
buckled the beams. This applies only to the lower 
stories; in the upper, the paint, red lead, is practically 
unaffected. There were no evidences of earthquake. 

LOW BANK BUILDINGS. 

There are a number of low fireproof bank buildings in 
the city to which no access could be obtained because of 
the precautions taken to safeguard the contents of the 
vaults. Generally the condition of the exterior of such 
buildings was the same as in the case of the Hibernia 
Bank, a picture of which is shown in Fig. 17. The fire 
entered all of them, probably burning up everything com- 
bustible inside and producing heat intense enough to 
destroy the stone work of the exteriors. 

—_s oe ___—_ 

Henry Grey has obtained a patent on an ingot mold 
and has assigned it to the American Universal Mill Com- 
pany of New York. The invention consists of a partible 
mold for casting an ingot corresponding in shape and 
proportions to the contour of an I-beam. The inventor 
claims that by having the ingot of this form it can be 
most economically rolled and without undue strains be- 
ing set up through one part of the blank being unduly 
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elongated and having to drag the other part of the blank 
along with it. Further, the amount of steel going into 
scrap is much reduced, it is claimed, and there is a sav- 
ing of much work in the rolls. The inventor has pro- 
vided means of obviating the difficulties attending the 
making of an ingot which in cross section is thinner in 
its central portion or web than at the heads or flanges. 
——__-+- 


The Production of Structural Shapes. 


THE American Iron and Steel Association has received 
complete statistics of the production of iron and steel 
structural shapes in the United States in 1905. These 
statistics shapes embrace the production of beams, beam 
girders, zee bars, tees, channels, angles, and other struc- 
tural forms, but they do not include plates or girders 
made from plates. Plates are provided for under other 
classifications, and in the general statistics of plates are 
included all plates cut to specifications. 

The total production of strictly structural shapes in 
1905 was 1,660,519 tons, against 949,146 tons in 1904, an 
increase of 711,373 tons, or over 74.9 per cent. Of the 
total production in 1905 about 1,648,889 tons were rolled 
from steel and about 11,630 tons from iron, against about 
941,127 tons from steel and about 8019 tons from iron in 
1904. The production of structural shapes in 1904 and 
1905 by States was as follows, in gross tons: 





States.— Gross tons. 1904. 1905. 
New York and New Jersey............ 47,657 125,422 
PRE Giccndenectacdudueené ws 829,167 1,410,609 
Be ON GIs oc de icsc ce daddnwes 24,284 53,289 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Wyoming 

Oe CR he's he since eccteeeeceas 48,038 71,199 

BO Sete eta dered eeae aces 949,146 1,660,519 


Nine States made structural shapes in 1905, against 
the same number of States in 1904. Wyoming, which 
made a few tons of iron shapes in 1904, was not a pro- 
ducer in 1905, and Wisconsin, which did not make struc- 
tural shapes in 1904, was a producer in 1905. 

Pennsylvania made over 84.9 per cent. of the total 
production in 1905, against 87.3 per cent. in 1904; New 
York over 4.7 per cent., against over 0.6 per cent. in 1904; 
New Jersey over 2.8 per cent., against over 4.3 per cent. 
in 1904; and Ohio over 3 per cent., against over 2.5 per 
cent. in 1904. 

The production of 1905 was much the largest ever 
turned out in one year. The next largest production was 
in 1902, when an output of 1,300,326 gross tons was at- 
tained, falling to 1,095,813 tons the next year and to 
949,146 tons in 1904, as above stated. 

——_—+~—-e—___—__ 

Analyses of Lake Ores for 1905.—The Lake Su- 
perior Iron Ore Association, Cleveland, Ohio, has just 
issued its annual analysis booklet. It gives complete 
average cargo analyses of Lake Superior iron ore for the 
season of 1905. In a few cases instead of the average 
of cargo analyses of last year, the expected analyses for 
shipments for 1906 is given. While there are some cases 
in which the iron content of the ore shipped in 1905 was 
higher than that of the same ore as shipped in 1904, the 
instances in which a smaller percentage of iron and a 
higher percentage of phosphorus are shown by the ana- 
lyses of 1905 are more numerous. This is in line with 
the general observation in the lake ore trade, the gradu- 
ally decreasing iron content requiring larger shipments 
of ore for the same output of pig iron at the furnaces 
depending on Lake Superior for their ores. In the case 
of the Chapin ore, the average of analyses in 1904 showed 
59.9498 per cent. in iron and 0.06385 per cent, in phos- 
phorus. In 1905 the average was 58.6636 in iron and 
0.0641 in phosphorus. The Helen ore of the Michipicoten 
Range increased from 58.40 in iron in 1904 to 59.30 last 
year and at the same time increased in phosphorus from 
0.089 to 0.120. The Pioneer ore of the Vermilion Range 
showed an increase from 62.8688 in iron in 1904 to 
63.9249, and decreased in phosphorus from 0.0362 to 
0.0351. The Savoy, on the same range, increased in iron 
from 63.6839 to 64.7586 and decreased in phosphorus from 
0.0448 to 0.0402. These analysis pamphlets can be had 
on application to William B. Treat, secretary of the as- 
sociation, Rockefeller Building, Cleveland. 
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Electric Drives in Swedish Rolling Mills. 


In a letter to the Electrical World Julius Korner, 
Schenectady, N. Y., gives the following interesting infor- 
mation on electrically driven rolling mills in Sweden: 

As early as 1894 the Boxholm Lron Works installed two 
three-phase induction motors of 100 and 70 horse-power, 
respectively, furnished by the Allmanna Svenska Elek- 
triska Aktiebolaget of Vesteras, which firm has been the 
leading one in Northern Europe in the alternating current 
branch of electrical engineering. Shortly thereafter the 
Hofors Iron Works installed 750 horse-power in motors 
for driving some of its rolling mills. In the last ten 
years a great many other iron works have adopted the 
electrical system to a smaller or larger extent, such as 
Domnarfvet, 600 horse-power, a large number of smaller 
motors not included ; Horndal, 750 horse-power; Nordiska 
Metallaktiebolaget, about 1100 horse-power; Fagersta, 
2200 horse-power ; Sandviken, 2700 horse-power. 

The system used in Sweden almost without exception 
for driving rolling mills is the three-phase. There are 
several reasons for adopting this system, one of the most 
important being the simplicity in construction and service 
of the three-phase induction motor, which is least likely 
to be damaged from the presence of iron or coal dust. 
An objection to the use of induction motors is the difficulty 
of economical speed variation. The Allmanna Svenska 
Elektriska Aktiebogalet has, however, by using certain 
inventions of Lindstrom and Danielson, solved this prob- 
lem in a satisfactory manner. The motors are built 
either with windings that can be connected for either of 
two sets of poles, the one being the double of the other, 
or are built as concatenated (tandem) motors, thus run- 
ning either at a speed corresponding to the number of 
poles of the primary motor or at a speed corresponding 
to the total number of poles of the primary and secondary 
motors. Motors have also been built with a combination 
of these two methods, such that either the primary or the 
secondary of the concatenated motors is provided with a 
two-speed winding. Some motors of this type are used 
at Sandviken, one of them consisting of a primary motor 
with 32 or 64 poles and a secondary motor with 4 poles. 
The secondary motor is used only in connection with the 
32-pole winding of the primary motor, and the machine 
will thus run at 182, 165 or 91 revolutions per minute, 
with a normal output of 600, 535 or 300 horse-power, re- 
spectively. Another motor of the concatenated type, but 
with a two-speed secondary motor winding, runs at 428, 
375 or 333 revolutions per minute. 

At the Fagersta Iron Works there are seven motors 
for driving the rolling mills, one of which is a 400 horse- 
power tandem motor, with a speed of 180 and 120 revolu- 
tions per minute. Of special interest are the arrange- 
ments for driving the large blooming mill at these works. 
The main motor is a 600 horse-power three-phase induc- 
tion motor running at 214 revolutions per minute. The 
power is transmitted by ropes from the motor to a large 
grooved pulley built as a heavy flywheel (70 tons) and 
connected to a Lindsay coupling for reversing the rolls. 
In order to maintain a good power factor and at the same 
time get more energy out of the fly wheel at light loads 
the winding of that motor, which at normal load is delta- 
connected, can be star-connected when the rolling mill is 
running at half load or less. In addition to the main 
motor there are several other motors in use, serving dif- 
ferent purposes and all operated by one man from a 
platform. 

The three-phase system has proved very satisfactory, 
not only on account of the good features of the induction 
motor with respect to safety and low cost of operation, but 
also with respect to energy economy. An iduction motor, 
when running above synchronism, will act as a generator 
and give energy back to the line. Now, when several 
rolling mill motors, connected to their flywheels, are 
running on the same electrical system, the energy of the 
flywheels will be electrically transmitted to the point of 
heaviest load. When using direct current machinery 
such heavy fluctuations in load, causing sometimes the 
machines to run as generators, would probably lead to 
commutation troubles. 
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Activity in Manganese Mining in 1905. 


In view of the conditions that have existed in the 
ferromanganese trade in the past year, the comment of 
the British consul at Batum, Trans-Caucasia, on the man- 
ganese ore trade in 1905 will be of interest. Special ef- 
fort was made last year all along the line to lay stress 
on the effect of labor troubles in limiting the supply of 
such ores. The difficulty of obtaining exact information 
from the Caucasus districts and the urgency of the re- 
quirements of consumers of ferromanganese combined to 
make the position of sellers of the metal quite an inde- 
pendent one in 1905. It was not difficult for ore shippers 
to get higher prices even from those who had unexpired 
contracts with them; manufacturers of ferro, in turn, 
were able to advance prices on their customers in the 
middle of contract shipments, the consumer being assured 
that deliveries, which had been scant for some time, could 
be increased if he would consent to pay more, so that the 
ore companies could be given the price they asked. The 
statements below would indicate that the unprecedented 
demand for ferro last year in all steel making countries 
was perhaps as much responsible for the advance in prices 
of ore and metal as the strikes. 

The [Caucasus] manganese ore trade, which was depressed 
for a period extending over four years, commenced to revive 
again in the spring of 1905. At about this time an important 
advance in the prices of ore took place, the demand for mangan- 
ese became brisk, and the mines at Tchiatouri during the rest of 
the year worked with unprecedented activity, except, of course, 
on the several occasions on which they were compelled to remain 
idle in consequence of the vexatious strikes of the year. At one 
time during the period under review the narrow gauge railroad 
on the Tchiatouri branch line was working up to 200 trucks per 
diem, and two or three fresh sidings were added to this branch in 
order to increase the traffic capacity of the line. These sidings 
rendered it possible to bring as much as 3000 tons of ore per 
diem down to the trunk line from the mines. It is reported that 
the whole of this quantity of manganese is now daily handled, 
without interruption at the station of Sharopon, where the ore 
is transferred to other trucks for conveyance to Poti by the 
broad gauge railroad. The railroad auhorities are alive to the 
necessity of increasing the carrying and traffic powers of the 
narrow gauge line, and in other ways introducing improvements 
in connection with the working of this railroad, which ever since 


its construction has in years of considerable activity been a 
source of trouble to the trade. 


—--—- <> om 


Suits End in Favor of the Southern Steel 
Company. 


The various damage suits growing out of the ex- 
plosion at the Virginia coal mine in Alabama, on Febru- 
ary 20, 1905, have attracted much attention in that sec- 
tion. One hundred and eleven men lost their lives in the 
accident and suits were brought on account of each of 
these deaths against the Alabama Steel & Wire Company, 
now the Southern Steel Company, owner of the mine. 
There have been three trials. The first was terminated 
on account of reaching the end of a term of court. The 
second trial lasted two weeks and was decided in the 
company’s favor by the jury. Another two weeks’ trial 
ended last week and the jury brought in a verdict for the 
defendant, after being out about 40 minutes. The evi- 
dence in all these cases showed that in the Virginia mine 
more openings or manways were provided and in use 
than the laws of Alabama require, and that the ventila- 
tion of the mine was of the best, the most approved 
system being used. 

The plaintiff claimed that there was a large amount of 
gas in the mine, but the testimony showed that there had 
been but a slight trace in two headings, and that a long 
time prior to the explosion. It was also shown by the 
evidence that there was no undue accumulation of dust 
in the mine, and that the superintendent was employing 
the best method known among scientists for taking care 
of it, which consists in hauling it out of the mine. It 
was in evidence that the person in charge of this part of 
the work had completed cleaning the last entry the 
Thursday night prior to the explosion. The evidence also 
showed that the disaster was caused by a “ windy shot” 
fired by one of the miners, who did not carry out the 
rules and instructions of the company. 
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A New Espen-Lucas Cold Saw Cutting Off 
Machine. 


A cold saw for cutting off up to or the equivalent of 
9-inch round steel bars that is rather remarkable for 
its power and capacity is shown in the accompanying 
half-tone, being a recent product of the Espen-Lucas Ma- 
chine Works, Philadelphia, Pa. Specially designed for 
driving a saw blade with inserted teeth of high speed 
steel it has been given ample power and ability to drive 
a saw blade of this description up to the limit of its 
capacity, and is believed to be fully capable of meeting 
any increased demand that may be made upon it for some 
time to come. The special points to which attention is 
directed is that it is of simple construction, has very few 
parts to get out of order and is easily operated. 

The drive is transmitted from the belt pulley shaft to 
the saw through a hardened hammered crucible steel 
worm, a phosphor bronze worm wheel and compound 
gearing made of crucible steel cut from the solid, The 
saw blade is 30 inches in diameter. The feed is obtained 
from the driving shaft through gearing which may be 
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material. The Hudson Company states that the cars to 
be built for use in its Hudson~River tunnel will be of 
steel, with floors of cement Covered by mats of rubber 
or fireproofed wood. 

—————»>-- 


The Electrical Engineers. 


The thirty-third annual summer convention of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers was held at 
Milwaukee from May 28 to 31 aud was attended by 
nearly 200 members from all parts of the United States 
and Canada. The business sessions, which consisted of 
the reading of technical papers followed by discussions, 
were held in the great Public Service Building, which 
was formally opened for the occasion. The building has 
been in course of construction for three years and is the 
largest and finest electric railway terminal station in the 
world. The courtesies of the Milwaukee Electric Rail- 
way & Light Company, which owns the building and uses 
it for its general offices, station and car house, were 
extended by President and General Manager John I. 
Beggs, who is an enthusiastic member of the institute. 

A local committee, headed by Mr. Beggs and com- 





A New 9-Inch Bar Cold Saw Cutting Off Machine Built by the Espen-Lucas Machine Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 


seen at the right in the engraving, is variable and auto- 
matic and is controlled by an automatic stop that regu- 
lates the depth of the cut. The operator can increase or 
decrease the feed while the machine is working. The 
castings are all very heavily ribbed inside, and all parts 
of the machine are made fully capable of withstanding 
the most severe service. Swivel clamps are furnished that 
can be placed upon any part of the platen, or entirely 
removed, permitting of a large variety of angle and spe- 
cial work. The machine occupies a floor space of 40 x 80 
inches and weighs about 7000 pounds. 

————_3--o——_——_—_——_ 


The officers of the Metropolitan-Interborough Railway 
System say that no more of the so-called fireproof cars 
built of wood with thin copper sheathing will be ordered 
for use in the New York Subway. This decision is the 
result of an accident in the Subway on June 1, when a 
collision between two empty trains resulted in the partial 
burning of several supposedly fireproof cars. The com- 
pany is now operating two kinds of cars—steel and cop- 
per sheathed—having 300 of the former and 500 of the 
latter. The steel cars constructed hereafter are to be 
made even more fireproof by replacing the present rattan 
woven cushions and wooden flooring with noninflammable 


posed of representatives of various Milwaukee electrical 
manufacturing concerns, carried out a number of enter- 
tainment features, including, ore afternoon, a trip to the 
plant of the Allis-Chalmers Company at West Allis, the 
Cutler-Hammer works, the crane works of Pawling & 
Harnischfeger and other important institutions. Presi- 
dent Schuyler Skaats Wheeler presided over the business 
sessions of the conyention, which were held each day 
from 10 a. m. to 1 p. m. President-elect Samuel Sheldon 
was present and took an active part in the discussions. 
———— ».-e—_____ 

A French engineer has constructed an experimental 
internal continuous combustion turbine, with the com- 
bustion chamber lined with refractory material. Gaso- 
line is fed through a nozzle from a compressor on the 
turbine shaft and mixed with air, electric ignition being 
used. The resultant temperature is 1800 degrees C. 
(3272 degrees F.). The gas given off impinges upon the 
turbine blades, which are kept cool by low pressure 
steam let into the casing, the steam being generated in 
water jackets around the gas nozzle. This turbine is 
said to have shown an efficiency of 18 per cent., and im- 
provements now being made in the compressor are ex- 
pected to bring this figure above 25 per cent. 
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The Waterbury Farrel Special Pillar Shearing 
Press. 


The special pillar shearing press shown in the illus- 
tration is built for automatically feeding and cutting into 
pieces from 6 inches to 4 feet long round bar stock from 
% to 5% inch diameter. The bar to be cut is placed in 
a trough, at the bottom of which are feed rolls actuated 
by a shaft and bevel gears at the side of the machine. 
The rolls feed the bar until its end strikes the adjust- 
able stop on the skeleton attachment in the foreground. 
The stop operates the throw off, and causes the shear to 
act, during which operation the rolls slip under the bar. 
As the cut off piece falls to the floor the shear knife is 
withdrawn and the press runs idle until the end of the 
bar again engages the stop. The cutting off thus con- 
tinues automatically until the bar has been cut up into 
the desired number of pieces. 

Two simple adjustments—setting the gauge for length 
and moving the trough so as to enter the stock in the 
















A Special Pillar Shearing Press Built by the Waterbury Farrel 
Foundry & Machine Company, Waterbury, Conn. 


proper die—are all that are required to cut any length or 
diameter between the limits of the machine stated. The 
maximum length of bar the machine will handle is 16 
feet. The two dies and shear blades furnished with the 
machine cover the entire range of work, but if it is de- 
sired to leave the stock cut off with square ends a close 
fitting die should be used. 

With a fly wheel speed of 180 revolutions the machine 
has a capacity of about 80 6-inch lengths, or about 45 4- 
foot lengths per minute. The machine requires a floor 
space of 28 x 160 inches, has a greatest hight of 65 inches 
and weighs 3095 pounds. It is built by the Waterbury 
Farrel Foundry & Machine Company, Waterbury, Conn. 

ee 

It is now expected that the fiscal year ending June 30 
will close with the United States Government balance 
sheet showing a handsome surplus. Estimates are made 
that unless Congress during the remaining days of the 
session should make appropriations payable from this 
year’s revenues the surplus will exceed $10,000,000. This 
will make a most excellent showing as compared with 
the situation a year ago, when there was a deficit of more 
than $24,000,000. 
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The Steel Corporation’s Plant at Gary. 


Details are rapidly being worked out by the engineer- 
ing force of the United States Steel Corporation for the 
new plant at Gary, Ind., and a diagram will shortly be 
completed showing the layout of the property. All the 
section lying between the Grand Calumet River and Lake 
Michigan will be devoted to the steel plant, while the 
section south of the river will be utilized for residence 
purposes. The town site is being subdivided two miles 
east and west and one mile north and south. The main 
thoroughfare running north and south will be called 
Broadway and the one running east and west Fifth 
avenue. The business lots will be 25 x 125 feet and the 
residence lots 30 x 125 feet, except in four rows of blocks, 
where they will be 30 x 150 feet. The alleys in the rear 
of business streets will be 30 feet wide and in the rear of 
residences 20 feet. Pipes and conduits for water, sewers, 
gas, electric light, telephone and telegraph wires will be 
run under the surface below the alleys and provision will 
also be made for a conduit system for conveying hot water 
or steam for heating purposes. It is probable that the 
improvements will necessitate an expenditure of $8,000,- 
000 to $10,000,000. Estimates place the mileage of sewer- 
age to be laid at 25 and of pavements at 15. 

The initial construction of houses will probably reach 
300, this number being increased to 1000 by next year. 
Sales of real estate will be conducted along carefully 
planned lines with a view to securing a municipality of a 
high order. Improvements are being prosecuted in the 
railroad facilities serving the town. The railroads in- 
clude the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, 
the Baltimore & Ohio, Pennsylvania, Wabash, 
Chicago, Lake Shore & Eastern and Indiana 
Harbor. All the railroad tracks will be ele- 
vated through Gary and the Pennsylvania 
through Tolleston. The Elgin, Joliet & East- 
ern, which is owned by the Steel Corporation, 
will have extensive yards just south of Clark 
Junction, with a capacity of 60,000 cars. In 
addition to the rights of way of the various 
railroads the town will establish a perma- 
nent right of way due east and west and north 
and south, which for a consideration any 
road may use. The Chicago, Lake Shore & South Bend 
Interurban Electric Road will use the principal right 
of way, running east and west along the north border 
of the town, while the Indiana, Logansport & Chicago 
Electric Road, which is now under construction, will also 


pass through Gary. 
———2>-e—___—_ 


Copper has been successfully deposited upon aluminum 
by the use of an anode of pure copper and an electrolyte 
of water, with a few drops of sulphuric acid in it. After 
the current had been in action for some time copper sul- 
phate was formed, and from this the copper was de- 
posited. After 30 minutes the plate was taken out and 
well washed in water, then in a solution of hydrochloric 
acid, then in sodium hydroxide, and again in water. This 
operation was repeated several times, the final result 
being an even deposition of copper all over the plate. 
Further experiments included the deposit of antimony 
upon the coppered aluminum plate. Lumps of trisul- 
phide of antimony were placed in a porous pot with a 
carbon anode, and the cell filled with the electrolyte, 
which in this case was a concentrated solution of sodium 
sulphite. On the coppered aluminum cathode the anti- 
mony adheres firmly, the current density being 0.0013 
amperes per square inch, with a pressure of from 1 to 
1.5 volts. 


Lehigh University, South Bethlehem, Pa., will hold its 
commencement exercises June 14, when the address to 
the graduating class will be made by Dr. Rossiter W. 
Raymond. A list of the graduates in expectancy shows 
the following: Candidates for the degree of master of 
arts, 1; master of science, 2; bachelor of arts, 4; civil 
engineer, 32; mechanical engineer, 29; engineer of mines, 
10; metallurgical engineer, 1; electro-metallurgist, 7; elec- 
trical engineer, 15; analytical chemist, 5. Total, 106. 
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The Official Trademark Classification. 





WasHINeTON, D. C., June 5, 1906.—The official classi- 
cation of merchandise for trademark purposes, which the 
Commissioner of Patents is required to prepare in accord- 
ance with the terms of the Currier law just passed in 
Congress, has been compiled and will take effect July 1. 
The most important provision of the law requires that 
“the Commissioner of Patents shall establish classes of 
merchandise for the purpose of trademark registration 
and shall determine the particular description of goods 
comprised in each class.” On a single application for 
registration a trademark may be registered at the option 
of the applicant “for any or all goods upon which the 
mark has actually been used, comprised in a single class 
of merchandise, provided that the particular descrip- 
tion of goods be stated.” 


Importance of Law. 


The importance of this provision has heretofore been 
noted in this correspondence. It was recently empha- 
sized, however, by ex-Deputy Commissioner of Patents 
Greeley in a statement before the House Patent Commit- 
tee. Until 1903, said Mr. Greeley, the Patent Office recog- 
nized a single registration’ of a trademark as covering 
all kinds of goods belonging to a general commercial class 
made by a single manufacturer. Under the law as so 
construed many large concerns making a number of dif- 
ferent articles belonging to a general class of goods, such 
as cutlery, agricultural implements, &c., by a single reg- 
istration protected their trademark used on their entire 
output. The present Commissioner of Patents in ex 
parte Faxon held, however, that it was not the intent of 
Congress to permit the registration of a trademark for 
all the goods comprised in a class, but that each registra- 
tion must be limited to a particular description of goods. 
Many manufacturers under the decision have been 
obliged to register their trademark 15 or 20 times to 
protect their entire line of goods, although all the articles 
produced belong to a single general commercial class. 
This has been sufficiently annoying and expensive when 
the sale of these goods has been confined to the United 
States, but in the case of goods made for export the 
annoyance has been far greater. In order to protect such 
goods it has been deemed necessary to trademark them in 
countries in which they are sold, in many of which the 
fees are much larger than in the United States. 


The Classification. 


The importance of the new Currier law, which goes 
into force July 1, will be recognized when it is under- 
stood that the very unsatisfactory conditions referred to 
by Mr. Greeley will be abolished and trademark owners 
will be able by a single registration to cover an entire 
commercial class.. Immediately after the passage of the 
Currier law the Commissioner began the preparation of a 
schedule in which are embodied what he believes to be 
the best features of the international classification and 
those employed in Great Britain and France. This classi- 
fication, which has now been promulgated for the infor- 
mation of all trademark owners, dealers and others, is 
as follows: 


Group 1. Raw Materials.—1. Animal. 
etable. 

Group 2. Manufactured Materials.—4. Abrasive and _ polish- 
ing materials not included in classes 8 and 16. 5. Adhesives. 
6. Chemicals not otherwise classified. 7. Cordage not included 
in class 13. 8. Detergents. 9. Explosives. 10. Fertilizers. 11. 
Leather blackings and dressings. 12. Masonry materials. 13. 
Metal manufactures not otherwise classified. 14. Metals, un- 
wrought and partly wrought. 15. Oils and greases not included 
in classes 6, 16 and 50. 16. Paints and painters’ materials. 17. 
Wood manufactures not otherwise classified. 

Group 3. Tools, Machinery and Vehicles.—18. Agricultural 
and dairy machinery and parts of such machinery. 19. Boats 
and road vehicles. 20. Cutlery not included in class 61, and 
edge tools. 21. Electrical apparatus, machines and supplies. 22. 
Firearms and equipments and projectiles not otherwise classified. 
23. Hand,tools not otherwise classified. 24. Laundry appliances 
and machines. 25. Locks and safes. 26. Machinery and parts 
of machinery not otherwise classified. 27. Railroad equipment 
not otherwise classified, and railroad rolling stock. 28. Sewing 
machines and attachments. 

Group 4. Furniture and Household Articles.—29. Brooms, 
brushes and dusters. 30. Crockery, earthenware and porcelaia 
31. Filters and refrigerators. 32. Furniture and upholstery not 


2. Mineral. 3. Veg- 
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otherwise classified. 33. Glassware not otherwise classified. 34. 
Heating, lighting and ventilating apparatus not included in 
class 21. 

Group 5. Leather, Paper and Rubber Goods.—35. Belting, 
hose and machinery packing. 36. Leather and leather manufac- 
tures not otherwise classified. 37. Paper and paper manufac- 
tures not otherwise classified. 38. Rubber and minor plastics not 
otherwise classified. 

Group 6. Dry Goods and Clothing.—39. Clothing not other- 
wise classified. 40. Fancy goods, furnishings and notions. 41. 
Knitted, netted and lace goods. 42. Textiles not otherwise 


classified. 43. Thread and yarn. 
Group 7. Foods.—44. Bakery products, cereal foods and 
yeast. .45. Beverages, nonalcoholic. 46. Coffee, tea and sub- 


stitutes. 47. Confectionery. 48. Dairy products. 49. Distilled 
alcoholic liquors. 50. Foods not otherwise classified. 51. Malt 
liquors. 52. Packing house products. 53. Saccharine foods not 


included in class 47. 54. Sea foods. 55. Wines. 

Group 8. Miscellaneous.—56. Canes, parasols and umbrellas. 
57. Dental machines, apparatus and supplies. 58. Games and 
toys, and sporting goods not otherwise classified. 59. Horolog- 
ical instruments. 60. Inks and inking materials. 61. Jewelry, 
and solid and. plated precious-metal ware. 62. Linoleum and 
oiled cloth. 63. Measuring and scientific apparatus, appliances 
and instruments. 64. Medical and surgical apparatus, appli- 
ances and instruments. 65. Musical instruments and talking 
machines and supplies therefor. 66. Objects of art and orna- 
ment. 67. Pharmaceutical preparations, plasters and proprie- 
tary and veterinary medicines. 68. Publications. 69. Smokers’ 
articles not included in class 71. 70. Stationery not otherwise 
classified. 71. Tobacco products. 72. Merchandise not other- 
wise classified. 


Trademarks Cover Classes, Not Groups. 


A single registration of a trademark, it should be un- 
derstood, will not cover an entire group as given in the 
above schedule, but merely a class. For example, one 
registration of a mark will cover “cutlery not included 
in class 61, and edge tools,” as found in class 20. An- 
other registration will cover “locks and safes,” as em- 
braced in class 25, &c. The Commissioner will prepare 
before July 1 a detailed category or index, showing the 
classification of many thousand articles, so that an appli- 
eant for protection may learn at a glance the particular 
class in which a mark should be registered and may 
also ascertain the scope of the protection accorded by 
such registration. w. L. C. 

—_———_~--———_—_—__ 


Central American Notes. 





San Juan, C. A., May 21, 1906—A new element is 
coming into the commercial contest in Spanish America. 
Up to lately it had only been felt in the line of certain 
foodstuffs, &c., but machinery and several kinds of hard- 
ware are now being shipped from Genoa, Milan and other 
Italian ports to Latin America, and especially Buenos 
Ayres and the Pacific ports. Perhaps this is natural in a 
way, because in the Rio Plata region alone there are over 
500,000 Italians, including a number of important busi- 
ness firms. 

The news about the Transandine Railroad from Val- 
paraiso, Chile, to Buenos Ayres, on the Atlantic, was 
rather premature. It is now given out that the un- 
usually heavy snows on the Andes this year will retard 
the work for at least six months, so that for commer- 
cial. purposes this important line will not be in working 
order till February next. 

The earthquake shocks along the coast from Colombia 
to Ecuador have made an end of many of the iron piers 
and wharves, notably those at Buenaventura, Guayaquil, 
Esmeraldos and Santa Maria. The English mining com- 
panies will be the heaviest losers, several having already 
telegraphed for new stamp mills, steel girders, &c. 

The importation of machinery and material for the 
Panama Canal through the ports of Colon and Panama 
is constantly increasing. Workmen are coming from 
Jamaica, Haiti, Nicaragua and other parts of Central 
America, and there is a general appearance of greater 
activity all over the isthmus. 

The unsettled political condition of Costa Rica has 
helped to retard the completion of the Central or Inter- 
oceanic line from Limon to Punta Arenas on the Pacific 
Ocean. However, several cargoes of rails and bridge 
material are said to be now on the way from New York 
and Philadelphia. 

The rise in the price of silver is doing much to in- 
crease importations of all kinds into these silver produc- 
ing countries. c. 
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The Newton No. 2 Portable Boring Machine. 


The illustrations herewith show a new portable boring, 
milling and drilling machine, recently designed and built 
by the Newton Machine Tool Works, Philadelphia. Fig. 
1 is a view of the working side, which well displays the 
mechanism associated with the spindle head, and Fig. 2 
shows the drive of the spindle and vertical feed for the 
head and the drive for feeding and traversing the column 
on its bed. 

The spindle of this machine is 6 inches in diameter, 
has a continuous automatic feed of 50 inches, with eight 
changes and has hand slow and quick movement. The 
feeding of the spindle axially in the saddle is accom- 
plished by hand by the horizontal hand wheel, shown at 
the extreme right in Fig. 1. This, as may be seen in 
Fig. 2, connects with a pinion, which engages a rack on 
the back of the spindle. The power feed is communicated 
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The construction of the saddle bearing is such as to give 
more and better bearing surface than is obtained in the 
usual design followed on these machines. The vertical 
feed of the saddle is operated by hand through the pilot 
wheel and vertical splined shaft seen at the right side 
in Fig. 1. This through spiral gears revolves a nut con- 
nected with the stationary screw at the side of the col- 
umn, as seen in Fig. 2. The power feed is obtained from 
the motor through the gearing at the rear. The shaft, 
which is driven directly from the spur gear on the motor, 
earries the worm which drives the worm wheel for rotat- 
ing the spindle. The power for the drive and movements 
thus far described is obtained from the 10 horse-power 
variable speed 4 to 1 motor mounted on the saddleé. 

For the horizontal quick power movement and feed 
for milling, a 5 horse-power constant speed motor is 
mounted on the back of the upright, as shown in Fig. 2, 
and operates the latter through a spiral pinion and rack. 
The drive is transmitted with one speed reduction to a 





Fig. 1—The New No. 2 Portable Boring, Milling and Drilling Machine Built by the Newton Machine Tool Works, Philadelphia. 


to the main pinion through a worm and worm wheel, the 
latter being mounted just below the hand wheel. The 
worm is driven by bevel gears from a feed shaft geared 
to the motor, which carries a four-step cone pulley. The 
latter is connected by belt with the mechanism for the 
slower feed of the spindle. A hand wheel is also provided 
in connection with this mechanism for operating the spin- 
dle lengthwise with a slower hand movement. A clutch 
engages the bevel gear on the worm shaft when the more 
rapid movement is in use. The shaft below the feed 
shaft and intermediate between it and the motor carries 
the worm which engages the worm wheel splined on the 
boring bar for revolving the latter. 

The spindle head has eight changes of feed for milling 
vertically, with a movement of 8 feet, rapid power move- 
ment being provided for quickly locating position. The 
spindle head is counterbalanced, the counterweight be- 
ing inside of the upright, as will be seen by referring to 
the engravings. On the upright the saddle has a bearing 
on scraped ways, and the spindle is placed as close as 
possible to the upright to give it rigidity when cutting. 


worm shaft, which drives a worm wheel connected with a 
spiral pinion meshing, with a rack on the base; this gives 
the rapid traverse of the upright. By means of friction 
disks variations of speed are obtainable for slower feed- 
ing movements, the third in the train of friction disks 
being connected with another’ worm meshing another 
worm wheel, also on the shaft with the spiral pinion. © 
EKither of these worm wheels are placed in commission 
by a clutch between them, manipulated by the hand 
wheel, and engages one or the other to give either quick 
power traverse to the upright or power feed for milling, 
both motions being reversed by reversing the motor. The 
handle just behind the middle disks of the friction drive 
shifts the latter to vary the feed. 

The horizontal feed of the upright covers a distance 
of 12 feet. The flexibility of the feed, however, permits 
of any length of base being used, which would not be 
possible if a screw were used for the movement. 

The bottom and edges of the base of the machine are 
planed parallel with the ways for convenience in setting 
the work on a floor plate, where the machine will be used. 
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The outboard support for the boring bar is clearly shown 
in the illustrations and hardly needs any explanation. It 
is moved from place to place on the floor plate as desired, 
and the hight of the bearing for the bar is roughly set 
by sliding and clamping, after which it is adjusted more 
accurately by a screw. The bearing has. both vertical 
adjustment and adjustment at right angles to its column, 
as clearly shown in Fig. 1. 

In order to distinguish this tool from others of a like 
nature the builder has designated it as the No. 2 portable 
boring, milling and drilling machine. 

—————_- 

Some Carnegie May Records.—In May the 48-inch 
mill at the Homestead works of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany made 18,730 tons of plates, the best previous record 
of this mill having been made in March last, when 17,816 
tons were turned out. In the same month the 42-inch 
mill at this works- made 11,670 tons of plates, the best 
previous record having been 11,413 tons. This latter mill 
was bought some years ago by the Carnegie Steel Com- 
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ing on the water. In this way the water gets at the seat 
of the difficulty and performs its natural function. 
—_——_»-@—___—_ 

Representative Garner of Texas introduced a resolu- 
tion in the House on May 31, directing the Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor to investigate the causes of the 
difference in prices of iron and steel when sold in the 
United States and the prices made on sales abroad, and to 
ascertain whether the margins between the prices of such 
articles, when sold in the domestic market, and the’selling 
prices for foreign shipment, have resulted from any com- 
bination in the form of a trust or otherwise; also whether 
prices of iron and steel have been controlled by the United 
States Steel Corporation or by any combination or corpor- 
ation, and if so to investigate the organization, capitaliza- 
tion, profits and management of such corporations and 
make an early report. 

a 

One hundred and two spans, aggregating a length of 

about 10,800 feet, or more than 2 miles, are required 





Fig. 2.—Rear View of the Newton No. 2 Portable Boring, Milling and Drilling Machine, Showing the Two Attached Motors. 


pany from the Bethlehem Steel Company, who had oper- 
ated it only a very short time. In May the 41-inch bloom- 
ing mill at the Duquesne Steel Works made 37,780 tons of 
blooms, the best previous record for this mill having been 
35,385 tons, made in October, 1905. 
datiaiideinsatiintaimapeme 

Coal stored in great heaps deteriorates in quality as 
time goes on. Slow oxidation takes place and is always 
accompanied by heat. This often produces spontaneous 
combustion, and the action of the oxidation cannot be 
avoided by any known means. To avoid serious results, 
however, it suffices if means are provided for rapidly 
carrying off the heat generated, the simplest means be- 
ing by ‘a free circulation of air through and around the 
pile. One peculiarity not usually known about stored 
coal which gets on fire in this way is that a layer of coa! 
becomes coked all around the fire, and drenching the pile 
with water will not extinguish the fire. In this case the 
best treatment consists in shoving a sharp pointed piece 
‘of perforated pipe into the burning mass, and then turn- 





for the new railroad bridge across the Hoang Ho. It will 
serve as a crossing for trains of the Hankau & Peking 
Railway, and will assist in shortening the time between 
those cities (754 miles apart) to 36 hours. The river 
has here a width of about 2 miles, but is shallow. The 
bridge is constructed of steel, but not of the heavy sec- 
tions common in American and European practice. It is 
expected, however, that the relatively frail members will 
be of ample strength and stiffness to carry without 
trouble the light locomotives and trains of the line. 


The Senate passed, 39 to 16, on June 2, a resolution 
providing for the purchase of supplies for the Panama 
Canal in the United States, unless the President deems 
the prices unreasonable or extortionate. 


The foundations of the new County Building, Chicago, 
will consist of 126 cylindrical concrete piers, resting upon 
bed rock at an average depth of 115 feet below the street 
level and varying from 4 to 12 feet in diameter. 
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The Traylor Mfg. & Construction Com- 
pany’s New Plant. 


A modern manufacturing plant which has been laid 
out with a view to obtaining desirable facilities in the 
making and handling of heavy machinery, and which will 
appeal to the interests of those who study the planning of 
well regulated manufacturing establishments is that of 
the Traylor Mfg. & Construction Company, now nearing 
completion at Allentown, Pa. The plant is located near 
the banks of the Little Lehigh River, beside the tracks 
of the Lehigh Valley Railroad, and it has been designed 
to take the place of the company’s plant at Belleville, 
N. J., where it has for some time past been manufacturing 
all classes of mining machinery. The location is admir- 
able for its railroad facilities, the property having 1800 
feet along the railroad tracks. The entire tract 
amounts to about 19 acres. 

The new plant, as shown in the accompanying ground 
plan, consists of an office building, carpenter shop, pat- 
tern shop, pattern storage house, foundry flask house, 
storage warehouse, boiler shop, machine shop and power 
house, besides a large erecting yard. 

The trackage arrangement is one of the most impor- 
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about 75 x 225 and 75 x 75 feet. The foundry is equipped 
with three large cupolas, one of which is of a size to melt 
sufficient iron for castings weighing 244 tons. The foun- 
dry is thoroughly modern in its arrangements, and is 
equipped with two 15-ton electric traveling cranes and 
other equipment calculated to enable the company to pro- 
duce from 40 to 50 tons of castings a day. A blower 
room and core room are within the foundry. Outside of 
the foundry on the erecting yard side and directly adjoin- 
ing it is one core oven, and there are three core ovens and 
a blower room outside at the rear of the main building. 

The traveling equipment of the machine shop consists 
of a 15-ton crane and a 6-ton crane, and both of these 
cranes cover the width of the main working floors. The 
machine shop adjoining the foundry has been entirely 
equipped. It contains several large machines weighing 
from 75,000 to 100,000 pounds each, such as boring mills, 
open side planers and large lathes, all of which are 
necessible to the overhead traveling cranes. The turret 
lathes and other smaller machines are served by small 
cranes running above them. The machine shop has a tool 
room built within it. 

The erecting floors adjoin the foundry and machine 
shop, And over the erecting yard and loading track runs 
a traveling crane of 30 tons capacity with a 5-ton auxil- 
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The Traylor Mfg. & Construction Company's Plant. 


tant features of the plant. The main line passes through 
the grounds, and seven side tracks run into the works. 
There is one track beside the main line, and there are 
two loading tracks, one of which is depressed below the 
yard level to bring the floors of the cars even with the 
ground, while the other is at the yard level. Next be 
tween the foundry and pattern shops are two sidings. 
One of these runs on the general level to bring new mate- 
rial into the foundry yard, while the other ascends a 
trestle to deliver coal or other fuel into bunkers beneath. 
Another track runs through the boiler shop. The seventh 
siding, which is also for receiving material, skirts the 
outside of the grounds beside the office, carpenter shop, 
pattern shop, pattern storage shop, boiler shop, electric 
power house and lumber. yard. In addition to these 
tracks there are narrow gauge tracks within the works 
which connect the machine shop, foundry, shipping room 
and storage warehouse, having branches running to the 
erecting yard and to the sunken track for shipping com- 
pleted machinery. The branches of the track in the 
machine shop and foundry reach under the runways of 
large traveling cranes in the shops, and those leading to 
the loading tracks run directly under a large crane. This 
makes it possible to handle mechanically and almost 
without cost the heaviest piece of machinery from one 


‘part of the works to another. 


The amount of floor space in the new works is about 
100,000 square feet. The main building is 100 x 490 feet, 
and is divided into a foundry, 100 x 285 feet, and a 
machine shop, 100 x 205 feet. The pattern storage house 
is 50 x 100 feet; the pattern shop and carpenter shop, 50 
x 200 feet; boiler house, 88 x 200 feet.. The company has 
also practically completed the purchase of the L shaped 
machine shop, shown at the right of the plan, which is 


iary hoist. This crane has a span of 76 feet and a hoist 
of 30 feet, and its runway is 490 feet long. 

In the boiler shop, which is on the opposite side of the 
receiving track and coal bunkers from the main build- 
ing, are the sheet steel and blacksmith departments, and 
this shop is being equipped with a number of jib cranes 
and a large double track crane with a 50-foot span, which 
will be used principally for assembling heavy blast fur- 
nace work. On the same side of the main building is the 
structure containing the pattern shop and carpenter shop, 
which is now being equipped with a modern selection of 
wood working tools. The office building is on one side of 
the pattern shop, while the pattern storage building is on 
the other. 

The power plant, which has already been put in com- 
mission, consists of two 204 horse-power water tube boil- 
ers, an air compressor and two Corliss engines directly 
connected to two 100-kw. generators. The current is 
transmitted to the different parts of the works for operat- 
ing the machines. The entire plant is operated electric- 
ally, including all of the numerous hoists. A compound 
compressor furnishes air for all the chipping and riveting 
hammers, and to every part of the works where its use is 
required. 

The general warehouse and storeroom and the flask 
house are close to each other at one end of the main 
building, and the detached machine shop is at the other 
end. 

In addition to making a specialty of all classes of 
mining machinery, the Traylor Mfg. & Construction Com- 
pany is prepared to manufacture a geueral line of cement 
machinery, including an unusually powerful crushing roll 
to take the place of the ball mills heretofore used for re- 
ducing cement making material and similar products fine 
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enough to pass a 16-mesh screen. The company claims 
that the reduction in this manner can be accomplished 
at much less cost than with any other class of machinery. 
With these rolls to offer in connection with their Centri- 
pact screen, the Traylor Company expects to have a large 
amount of cement making machinery business constantly 
going through its shops. It has also decided to build tube 
mills, kilns, sand-lime-brick machinery, stone and rock 
crushing plants, and, in fact, every kind of pulverizing 
and screening machinery required throughout the Eastern 
territory. 

For the purpose of undertaking blanket contracts for 
the equipment of smelting plants and other mining out- 
fits the Traylor Engineering Company has been formed, 
with offices at 118 Liberty street, New York. It controls 
all the stock of the Traylor Mfg. & Construction Com- 
pany, but the two companies will be operated independ- 
ently of each other. The Traylor Engineering Company, 
in addition to the general machinery business, acts as 
consulting metallurgical and mechanical engineer, and 
has undertaken the designing of what will be some of the 
largest ore reducing plants in the United States. Samuel 
W. Traylor is president and treasurer; Bruce W. Traylor, 
vice-president; Frank W. Hopkins, assistant treasurer, 
und P. Edwin Van Saun, secretary. 


_—-—__+>-+@e. —-— 
The Eight-Hour Bill Favorably Reported. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 5, 1906.—A very serious sit- 
uation with respect to pro-labor legislation in Congress 
has been precipitated as the result of the wholly unex- 
pected action of the House Committee on Labor, which 
during the past week reported the new and drastic eight- 
hour bill without amendments and with a favorable 
recommendation. The text of this measure was printed 
in the last issue of The Iron Age and constitutes the most 
extreme form which this proposed legislation has taken 
in recent years. The bill is now on the House calendar 
and the leaders of organized labor are making a de- 
termined onslaught upon the Committee on Rules with a 
view to forcing the bill into the parliamentary programme 
for the few remaining weeks of the current session. The 
fact that many of the majority members of the House 
represent close Congressional districts and are now anx- 
iously at work patching up their political fences makes 
the situation decidedly critical and the outcome will be 
awaited with interest by manufacturers and employers 
in all lines of business. , 


Reported by Minority Members, 


The action of the House Committee was the result of 
an unfortunate series of circumstances. As stated in this 
correspondence last week, the committee was engaged in 
a series of hearings, and had already listened to the argu- 
ments of representatives of employing interests, while en- 
gagements had been made to hear others. At the follow- 
ing meeting of the committee, owing to a misunderstand- 
ing, no new witnesses were present, but Judge Payson, 
representing the Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Company, was permitted to introduce certain evidence in 
line with his opening argument. Of the committee there 
were present Representatives Gardner of New Jersey, 
Geobel of Ohio and Morris of Nebraska, Republicans, and 
Hearst of New York, Hunt of Missouri and Rainey of 
Illinois, Democrats, or one less than a quorum. While 
Judge Payson was engaged in reading an affidavit Rep- 
resentative Stanley of Kentucky, another Democrat, en- 
tered the room and took his seat. Instantly the Demo- 
cratic members of the committee recognized the fact that 
there was a quorum present, of which they had control by 
a majority of one. Mr. Hearst at once objected to Judge 
Payson’s evidence on the ground that it had previously 
been submitted to the committee and was being presented 
“for dilatory purposes.” Mr. Hunt then moved that the 
committee go into executive session, which was promptly 
carried. Once in executive session the Democratic mem- 
bers made short work of the bill. Mr. Goebel, a stalwart 
opponent of the measure, moved to lay it on the table, but 
without the formality of a roll cal] this motion was de- 
feated, whereupon Mr. Hunt moved to report the bill 
without amendments and with a favorable recommenda- 
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tion. For this motion all the Democrats and Representa- 
tive Gardner voted, the latter taking the position that as 
the introducer of the bill he could not vote against it, 
especially as his negative vote would not serve to defeat 
the proposed action. 

House Leaders Perplexed, 


The bill now being out of committee, the House lead- 
ers find themselves in a very awkward situation. The 
action of the Democratic members is reputed to have been 
taken solely for political effect in the North and East 
and as the result of a line of policy marked out by the 
minority leader, Representative Williams of Mississippi. 
The Labor Committee as a whole is strongly opposed to 
the eight-hour bill and the constituents of the great ma- 
jority of Southern Democrats in the House regard the 
domination of organized labor as fatal to the prosperity 
and progress of the leading industries of the South. 
Nevertheless, because the Republican majority had de- 
cided to oppose the eight-hour bill the Democratic leaders 
have concluded that political capital can be made by 
favoring it—at least until after the elections. 

The bill just reported is a far more extreme measure 
than the so-called Hitt-McComas bill, which was passed 
by the House and favorably reported by the Senate Com- 
mittee in the Fifth-seventh Congress. The old measure 
limited the employment of laborers and mechanics on 
work being done by a contractor or sub-contractor for the 
Government to eight hours in any one calendar day, but 
left the manufacturer free to employ his operatives upon 
private work for any additional number of hours that 
might be agreed upon between himself and his employees. 
Under the pending bill if a man works five minutes on 
Government work in any one day he cannot thereafter 
work more than 7 hours and 55 minutes on work of any 
kind, whether public or private. 

Inspector’s Judgment Final. 

The Hitt-McComas bill provided that a contractor, 
who might be fined at the rate of $5 per day “for each 
laborer or mechanic, for each and every calendar day in 
which he so labors more than eight hours,” might appeal 
from the decision of the inspector to the head of the De- 
partment and then to the Court of Claims. Under the new 
Gardner bill the inspector is not only given arbitrary 
power to assess the penalties, but is the sole judge regard- 
ing exemptions and every other requirement of the pro- 
posed law, the head of the Department having authority 
to remit penalties only in the event that it can be proved 
that the inspector was in error as to the fact regarding 
the overtime work. 

The exemption in the pending bill, that the eight-hour 
requirements shall not apply to “ such materials as may 
usually be bought in open market, whether made to con- 
form to particular specification or not,” is vigorously crit- 
icised as vague and meaningless. If the similitude princi- 
ple is to apply, it is argued that there is absolutely noth- 
ing that cannot “ usually be bought in open market,” while 
if the clause is to be strictly construed the law would ap- 
ply to a very large part of the Government’s purchases. It 
has even been urged that, inasmuch as ships are usually 
bought in the open market, a battleship would be exempt 
for the reason that it is merely a vessel “ made to conform 
to particular specifications.” 

The Committee on Rules is naturally the storm center 
in the present crisis. The labor leaders, who have been 
besieging Congress for some months to “ do something for 
labor,” are in high feather over the favorable report on 
the Gardner bil) and are anxious to see it passed by the 
House before adjournment. Manufacturers and other em- 
ployers are quite as insistent that no action shall be 
taken and are dwelling with special emphasis upon the 
contention that the Committee on Rules should not give 
a place on the parliamentary programme to a measure re- 
ported from a leading committee of the House by a 
“fluke” only, four of the thirteen members of the com- 
mittee having forced the executive session and but five 


having voted for the bill. Ww. L. C. 
ue 


The Algoma Steel Company, Sault Ste. Marie, Canada, 
recently turned out 859 tons of 80-pound steel rails in 24 
hours, thus beating the record of the Dominion Steel 
Company, Sidney, Nova Scotia, by 50 tons. 
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San Francisco Rapidly Rebuilding. 


San Francisco, May 26, 1906.—San Francisco is fast 
recovering from the twin shocks of earthquake and fire. 
On every hand the streets are being cleared of débris 
and the adjacent ground of dangerous walls, brick piles, 
wires and wreck of all kinds. The street car lines are 
being started daily, one after another. The trolley is be- 
ing utilized everywhere, and once. more the principal 
downtown streets are the media of a steadily increasing 
traffic, with crowds whose numbers begin to remind the 
spectator of the days before the fire. Such are Market, 
Kearney, Montgomery, California and Mission streets, 
while the water front was never half so crowded as it is 
now. Street cars (the systems centering there), drays, 
trucks and express wagons form a steady, unintermittent 
stream, and it takes a pedestrian minutes to get through. 
And this is all day long. 


Everywhere temporary buildings of all descriptions 
are arising over the burned part of the city. The old 
locations are being reoccupied by frame buildings gen- 
erally, many of these being two-story structures, though 
all are temporary. On Fillmore street especially there 
are now about 50 new buildings, all started since the 
fire, either finished or nearly so, and there business men 
of all descriptions are located. There was a great rush 
to this street immediately after the fire, and the most 
extravagant expectations were entertained by owners of 
property. The parlors of private houses were turned into 
offices and are still so occupied, while former tenants and 
owners asked as much as $3000 to $4000 for leases of 
places that had commanded $60 a month rent and had 
barely three to four years to run. In some instances ex- 
travagant prices were paid for leases, but a sober second 
thought has come. Van Ness avenue shared with Fill- 
more street in the wild rush for locations, but there very 
few buildings have been planned. At this writing about 
500 temporary buildings are completed or under con- 
struction, and every day 25 to 30 new ones are started. 
By the time the fall trade opens every merchant who 
intends to continue in business, and that is 90 out of 100, 
will be fixed in some sort of a building. The steel and 
stone and brick structures will follow, and in a year or 
so all our leading business streets will have assumed 
something like their old time look. 


A great many steel and stone structures have only to 
be refitted, as a much larger proportion of them can be 
used again than was at one time supposed, so that this 
facilitates greatly the revival of business. For instance, 
on California street, the Kohl Building, the Merchants’ 
Exchange and the New York Mutual Life Building, all 
within a block of one another, are being fitted up and 
occupied again. The Fireman’s Fund, between the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange and the Mutual, was about to put up a 
skyscraper, so that the fire only anticipated the demoli- 
tion of the building. Directly opposite, the old Bank of 
California Building had been demolished and the founda- 
tions of a new building were being put in. At the junc- 
tion of Market and Kearney streets the Chronicle and 
Call Buildings and the Monadnock offer a similar case, 
and all over the burned area some skyscrapers stand that 
need only a little retouching to be as good as ever. 

From different quarters, notably from the United 
States Steel Corporation and from Germany, our builders 
have been offered all the steel they want and practically 
their own time to pay. San Francisco will be a good 
market for structural steel, iron and building hardware 
for at least three years. It is reported that a leading 
local hardware house has received orders for all sorts of 
iron, steel, hardware, &c., aggegating $3,000,000. 

The outlook for the harvest is good, but there are 
few details as yet, partly because the season is late and 
partly because the fire and its results are still all absorb- 
ing. The good crop prospects do much toward putting 
every one in better spirits. The banks all opened accord- 
ing to promise on the 23d inst., and all had much more 
cash than when the fire broke out. Everything goes on in 
the old-fashioned way and deposits fully equal with- 
drawals. J. 0. L. 
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Gas Cleaning by the Use of Steam. 


Edward C. Jones of San Francisco, Cal., and 8. T. 
Wellman of Cleveland, Ohio, have been granted a patent 
on a gas washing apparatus. The invention consists of 
the mixture of the gas with steam in a vertical tank and 
later the separation of the steam from the gas by precipi- 
tation. The steam combines with the mechanically sus- 
pended impurities in the gas and thus permits of their 
separation from the gas with the steam, leaving the gas 
quite dry and pure. 

Costly centrifugal apparatus is often employed for the 
elimination of ashes, dust, soot, lampblack, tar and other 
impurities from furnace or producer gas. Aside from the 
expense of such apparatus it does not completely remove 
the impurities. The inventors of the gas purifier shown 
in section in the illustration provide a tank, A, with a 
pipe, B, entering near the top, and supplying the gas 
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A New Gas Cleaning Apparatus. 


laden with impurities. At a lower point on the tank is 
a discharge pipe, C, for the mixture of gas and steam. 
Betweeri these two pipes an inverted cone, D, is inter- 
posed, and from its center the depending tube E extends 
nearly to the bottom of the tank. The tube F, terminat- 
ing in the mouth of the pipe E, receives steam through a 
valved pipe, H. The pipe F being of larger diameter than 
the steam pipe, the steam expands and issues from the 
lower end of the pipe F under comparatively low pres- 
sure, but with force enough to act as an ejector and to 
cause a flow of gas from the upper portion of the tank 
through the pipe E. The pipe is provided with a spiral 
blade, as shown, so as to cause an intimate mixing of the 
steam and gas. The mixture of steam and gas passes 
through the pipe C to an air cooled condenser, through 
which the steam and gas pass from top to bottom, the air 
passing upward through a series of internal tubes, J. 
This condenses the steam, which with the impurities it 
carries is deposited in the lower portion of the condenser 
and escapes through a trapped pipe, K. A similar trapped 
pipe, L, provides for the escape of any water of condensa- 


tion from the tank. . 
ee 


The Northern Electrical Mfg. Company frequently 
installs direct current motors for operation in wet loca- 
tions, where provision has to be made not only for the 
exclusion of moisture, but of water. This, it is claimed, is 
successfully accomplished by the Northern design. 
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The Consumption of Wire Products in 
the United States. 


While full and complete statistics of the production 
of iron and steel wire rods in the United States are pub- 
lished annually by the American Iron and Steel Associa- 
tion, it is to be regretted that no statistics are collected 
by any organization of the total annual production of iron 
and steel wire or of the quantity of wire consumed an- 
nually in the manufacture of galvanized wire, barbed 
wire, field fencing, wire rope, wire cables, wire springs, 
wire mattresses, wire mats, wire rivets, wire bolts, wire 
chains, and the various other products of which wire is 
the raw material. The Bureau of the Census collected 
and published partial statistics of the value of a number 
of the products of wire for the census year ending May 
31, 1900. While this information does not show the en- 
tire ramifications of the wire industry, it does demon- 


strate its importance, and a very fair idea is given of the. 


magnitude of the various branches covered by the census 
inquiries. The facts below have been gleaned from the 
report of 1900 on the manufacturing industries: 


Gross tons. Values. 
Total production of iron and steel wire rods 916,587 $35,529,529 
Wire drawn by companies which operated 


OOS MMs 6. 6 005 edenh dace eusdeads 579,595 35,283,688 
Wire drawn by plants not operating rod 
WEN Chee Vea c48G oveCClciceoveces Not given. 9,421,238 
Consumption of wire: 
WOE Shaw ings 60k HERE ER eu e < bec 329,920 Not given. 
Wire work, inclyding wire ropes and 
GEE Scie hae Bkbads hhh vos etsaauss Not given. 16.374,629 
Mattresses and bed springs........... Not given. 18,463,704 


The figures show how greatly the value of the wire is 
enhanced when manufactured into finished products. The 
wire nails made in the census year (7,390,202 kegs) were 
probably worth over $22,000,000, as the average monthly 
price at Chicago from June, 1899, to May, 1900, ranged 
from $2.60 up to $3.53 per keg. If to the values already 
given be added those of the barbed wire, field fencing, 
screens, chains, bolts, rivets, mats, staples, tacks, &c., it 
will be found that the value of the wire products made in 
this country during the census year 1900 certainly 
amounted to over $100,000,000 and may have reached 
$120,000,000. When the fact is mentioned that the value 
of all the steel rails rolled in the census year amounted 
to less than $47,000,000 and the value of the structural 
shapes to less than $30,000,000, the importance of the in- 
dustries which manufacture wire into so many useful 
forms will perhaps be better appreciated. 


Estimated Tonnage of Various Wire Products, 

Notwithstanding the fact that the details given by the 
Census Bureau concerning the different wire consuming 
industries are not at all complete, it is possible for those 
familiar with our wire drawing industry to estimate quite 
closely the consumption of wire by some of the leading 
wire consuming industries. Below will be found a table 
prepared by a gentleman who has made a close study of 
the wire drawing business, and especially of the various 
lines which are large consumers of wire. Taking wire 
rods as a base, the table gives the approximate tonnage 
going to the leading wire consuming lines in 1903, 1904 
and 1905. The imports and exports of wire rods have 
not been considered, as in the three years under review 
the imports exceeded the exports by only a little over 5000 
tons. The total shown for each of the years is the actual 
production of wire rods in the United States in that year. 
No allowance is made for waste in manufacture, the en- 
tire rod tonnage being apportioned to the various finished 
products : 


Estimated Output of Various Wire Products in the United States 
in Terms of Wire Rods.—Gross Tons. 
Approxi- Approxi- Approxi- 
mate con- mate con- mate con- 
sumption Per- sumption Per- sumption Per- 
of rods. cent- of rods..cent- ofrods. cent- 
1903. age. 1904. age. 1905. age. 


Wire nails........ 430,000 28.7 532,440 31.4 484,593 26.7 
Plain wire....... 242.000 16.0 230,780 13.6 274,595 15.2 
Jalvanized wire...235,000 15.7 235,000 13.8 276,400 15.3 
Barb wire........276,455 18.3 342,000 20.1 314,000 17.4 
Field fencing... .. 200,000 13.3 236,292 13.9 300,000 16.6 
Miscellaneous wire 

products ...... 120,000 8.0 122,516 7.2 159,100 8&8 








Totals....... 1,503,455 100.0 1,699,028 100.0 1,808,688 100.0 
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Comparing the consumption of wire and the wire 
products above enumerated in 1905 with 1903, a fair gain 
is shown in wire nails, plain wire, galvanized wire, barbed 
wire and miscellaneous wire products. The most notice- 
able gain is, however, in field fencing, in which the in- 
crease amounted to 50 per cent. The large increase in 
1904 over 1903 in the consumption of wire in the manu- 
facture of nails doubtless accounts for the decreased pro- 
duction of plain wire in 1904. It was also probably the 
cause of the stationary production of galvanized wire and 
the very small increase in the production of miscellaneous 
wire products in the same year. In 1905 the decreased 
consumption of rods for nail manufacture and for barbed 
wire, as compared with 1904, is quite marked. So also is 
the increase in the consumption of rods for plain wire, 
galvanized wire, miscellaneous wire products and field 
fencing, especially the latter. 

Exports of Wire and Wire Products, 


-° 


Of the total production of wire nails in 1903 31,453 
gross tons, valued at $1,410,105, were exported; in 1904 
82,793 tons, valued at $1,599,005, and in 1905 35,836 tons, 
valued at $1,703,120. Our exports of wire and articles 
made from wire (which include plain wire, all wire used 
for fence purposes in the form of wire, whether plain, 
twisted, barbed or ribboned) amounted to 108,521 tons in 
1908, valued at $5,528,726 ; 118,612 tons in 1904, valued at 
$5,935,098, and 142,609 tons in 1905, valued at $7,061,442. 
Unfortunately the Government does not separately report 
our annual exports of woven wire fencing and wire net- 
ting fence, all articles of this character being included in 
the dragnet classification of “all other manufactures of 
iron and steel,” the total value of which was $9,073,059 
in 1903, $10,215,841 in 1904, and $12,617,287 in 1905. It 
is, therefore, impossible to estimate closely the quantity 
or the value of the wire and wire products annually con- 
sumed in the United States, as our exports of woven wire 
fencing and wire netting fence probably amount to thou- 
sands of tons and millions of dollars annually. Cc. W. 
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It appears not at all improbable that the power now 
running to waste over the great Victoria Falls, on the 
Zambesi, may at no distant date be partially utilized for 
the operation of the adjacent sections of the “ Cape to 
Cairo” Railway, the southern end of which has already 
passed the falls in its progress toward the North. It is 
intimated that the water going over these immense cata- 
racts represents more than 35,000,000 horse-power con- 
tinuously applied. With the great improvements going 
on in connection with the transmission of electric power 
it is not without the realms of possibility that the next 
generation may see the entire road operated by power 
generated in hydraulic units at the Victoria Falls. As- 
suming an average power required per train at 500 horse- 
power, an average train speed between terminals of 20 
miles per hour and an average of one hour between trains, 
counting those in both directions, the 7000 miles would 
eall for 250 trains, which in turn would call for the con 
tinuous expenditure of 175,000 horse-power, which 1s 
only 1% of 1 per cent. of that estimated to be available. 

The Forest Service of the Department of Agriculture 
at Washington has ascertained from returns representing 
95 per cent. of the steam railroad mileage of the United 
States that 80,051,000 wood cross ties were purchased by 
these roads in 1905. On this basis the total number of 
ties used by the steam roads in 1905 was 84,400,000, rep- 
resenting nearly 3,000,000,000 feet of lumber, board meas- 
ure. Reports came from 750 steam railroad companies, 
having an aggregate trackage of 278,262 miles. Oak ties 
were 47.5 per cent. of the total, pine 21.9 per cent., cedar 
8.7 per cent., chestnut 5.8 per cent. The remaining 16 
per cent. was largely fir, cypress and tamarack. Preser- 
vative treatment was given to 7,615,000 ties, representing 
nearly 10 per cent. of the number reported. 


The Association of American Portland Cement Manu- 
facturers will hold its quarterly meeting June 11-13, at 
Atlantic City, N. J. Hotel Brighton is headquarters, but 
the meetings will be held on the steel pier. A number of 
interesting papers will be read. 
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Mexiean Railroad and Business Notes. 


The General Outlook. 

DuRaNGo, May 30, 1906.—If the activity in the rail- 
road world of Mexico may be taken as an indication of 
the country’s prosperity there is abundant cause for sat- 
isfaction, for the various companies have been in a state 
bordering upon despair for a long time on account of the 
tax on their freight service. Despite heavy orders placed 
for additional rolling stock and the receipt by the prin- 
cipal companies of very large accretions to their available 
supply of cars, they have been entirely unable to meet the 
demands of the situation. In some instances manufac- 
turing concerns have been obliged seriously to consider 
the advisability of ceasing operations on account of the 
difficulty of obtaining fuel, the railroads being unable to 
supply the necessary cars. 

The condition of affairs in railroad circles is well 
reflected in some remarks made a few days since by 
Vice-President C. R. Hudson of the Mexican Central Rail- 
way Company, who while upon an inspection trip, speak- 
ing at Monterey, said: 

We realize how the business has grown in the past year and 
are working night and day to better transportation facilities. 
We have placed orders for 1400 new freight cars, the delivery of 
which will begin next month at the rate of 20 per day. In addi- 
tion 60 engines are expected to be ordered for delivery next 
year and 1500 new freight cars. Business for all Mexican roads 
has stimulated very much since last October, while prior to that 
time they had more equipment than the business demanded. As 
soon as it was realized that the stable dollar meant permanent 


prosperity and increase in business the Mexican Central imme- 
diately placed large orders for equipment. 


As the present is not the crop moving season this great 
increase in freight movement can only mean a greater 
activity among manufacturers and merchants and a 
more widely spread condition of prosperity among the 
people. 

The rainy season is a little backward. So far a condi- 
tion of drought exists in the extreme northern States. 
In the immediate vicinity of Durango the country, ex- 
cept in the rare spots here and there where irrigation is 
available, is parched and barren and of a most desertlike 
aspect. 8 
Proposed Export Duty on Zine Ores, 

It was intimated some time ago in one of these articles 
that a certain class of mining men in this country looked 
with indifference upon the movement among the Missouri 
zinc mining interests to increase the duty upon Mexican 
zine bearing ores. There now appears to have developed 
a sentiment in favor of inducing the Government to stop 
these exports altogether by imposing an export duty 
upon such ores, the object being to foster the establish- 
ment of domestic smelters. No decisive step has been 
taken yet to secure Government action in the matter. 


Rallroad Concessions and Construction, 


The contract has been let for the extension of the 
Sierra Madre & Pacific, from Casas Grandes to Temo- 
sachic. The road will ultimately be extended to Guay- 
mas, Sonora, connection being made with the Kansas 
City, Mexico & Orient line at Minaca. 

The contract has been closed for the first 80 km. of 
the projected railroad between Irapuato and Tacam- 
baro, for which A. J. Peyton & Co. hold a concession. 
Hampson & Smith are the contractors. 7 

A syndicate of Canadian capitalists affiliated with the 
Mexican Light & Power Company, Limited, has pur- 
chased the tramway system of the Mexican Blectric 
Tramway, Limited, of the City of Mexico. 

At the close of the coming rainy season the Mexican 
Central Railroad Company will let the contract for the 
first 50 km. of the projected short line between the capi- 
tal and Tampico. The company also intends to construct 
a line from some point on the Tampico branch to the port 
of Tuxpan. 

The Mexican National Railway Company has taken 
over the Hidalgo & Northeastern road, recently pur- 
chased. This line, it is expected, will also be extended to 
the Gulf of Tuxpan. 

The Mexican Central Railway Company has obtained 
a concession to construct a line from a point’ on its Man- 
zanillo extension to the mining districts of Autlan and 
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Mascota, in the State of Jalisco. The line to Autlan will 
be about 130 km. long and will be undertaken without de- 
lay. The concession also gives the company the right to 
construct branch lines to various neighboring points. 

Walter C. Palmer, owner of a mine in the Sombrerete 
district, in the State of Zacatecas, has obtained a conces- 
sion to construct a line from the station of Gutierrez, on 
the Mexican Central’s main line, to the mining district in 
which he is interested, some 125 km. distant. 

A concession has been granted by the State of Nuevo 
Leon to O. O. Howard for a line from Ramones station, 
on the Matamoros branch of the National Railway, to the 
Cerralvo lead and zinc mining camps. The road will be 
narrow gauge and 25 km. must be finished within 18 
months. It is reported that capitalists of Pittsburgh 
will supply the funds for the construction. 

The contract for the construction and equipment of 
the Guadalajara Electric Street Railway, to be built by 
the Compafiia Industrial de Guadalajara, has been let to 
E. Schondube of the City of Mexico. 

The Mexican Central Railway Company is making 
rapid progress in construction on its Paredon-Saltillo ex- 
tension, which will, it is believed, be ready for operation 
within a few months. 

Industrial Notes, 


Possible purchasers of tubing may be found among the 
following list of individuals who have made applications 
for water concessions for irrigation and other purposes: 

Celedoneo Corvera, president of the Union Calico & 
Cloth Factory, district of Mazatlan, Sinaloa, for 5000 
liters per second from the River Presidio; Antonio 
Omafia, 4000 liters per second from the Tula River, State 
of Hidalgo; J. A. Certucha, in behalf of the Compafiia 
Industrial de Paso del Rio, to use the waters of the 
River Armeria, State of Colima. For power, Indalencio 
Trevifio asks permission to use the waters of the Rio 
Escondido, State of Coahuila; he also intends to construct 
a reservoir. Francisco Martinez Arauna desires to use 
the waters of the Tepeji River, in the State of Hidalgo, 
to furnish power for a cotton factory and for light and 
power for the town of Tula. 

Large orders for new rolling stock, comprising box, 
stock, flat and coal cars, have been placed in the United 
States recently by the Interoceanic Railway Company, an 
affiliation of the merger system. 

The National Railway Company recently ordered from 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works 25 freight and 10 pas- 
senger engines and from the American Locomotive Com- 
pany five passenger engines. 

E. H. Barton and W. 8S. Doble have formed a partner- 
ship for the purpose of establishing an iron and brass 
foundry in Torreon, Coahuila. A specialty will be made 
of the manufacture of iron and brass bedsteads. 

According to reports in the local press extensive im- 
provements are being made in the Monterey steel plant. 
These, it is said, will much increase the productive capac- 
ity, and will include the substitution of Bessemer con- 
verters for the open hearth system of steel making hither- 
to used. J. J. D. 

a 

The president of the New York Produce Exchange, in 
his report made at the annual meeting of that institution, 
held May 29, referred as follows to the trade in pig iron 
warrants: “ While the pig iron trade has not grown as 
rapidly as expected, yet we believe it is due more to the 
peculiar conditions in the iron trade than to lack of ap- 
preciation of the facilities offered. When the supply of 
pig iron exceeds the demand conditions may prevail which 
will bring trading in this important commodity on our 
floor into popular favor among the iron trade investors.” 


The report of the mineral production of New York 
in 1905, as made by D. H. Newland, assistant State geolo- 
gist, shows a production of 827,049 gross tons of iron ore 
valued at $2,192,689, 3,897,616 pounds of graphite valued 
at $142,948, limestone valued at $2,411,456, 10,100 gross 
tons of pyrite valued at $40,465, 191,860 net tons of gyp- 
sum valued at $551,193, 949,511 barrels of petroleum 
valued at $1,566,931. The total value of all mineral prod- 
ucts is put at $34,663,553, an increase of $6,896,648 over 
the total valuation of 1904. 
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Three Million Tons from One Mine. 


Record Shipments from the Mountain Iron in 1906. 

DULUTH, MINN., June 2, 1906.—Iron ore shipments 
this year from the Mountain Iron mine on the Mesaba 
range will aggregate 3,000,000 tons. This is half a million 
ahead of its own. best record, that for 1905, and far ahead 
of anything else ever known in the history of mining. 
This means an average daily product for the shipping 
season of 15,000 gross tons, providing there is no delay 
from floods, accidents or difficulties of other kinds. The 
Mountain iron is the largest open pit of the Oliver Iron 
Mining Company, and last winter it was considerably wid- 
ened and enlarged to permit the freer movement of cars 
in train within the pit. This mine has shipped more than 
1,000,000 tons for each of the past seven years, an aver- 
age of 1,376,000 tons per year. It was the first shipper 
on the Mesaba, and to the close of 1906 will have for- 
warded 15,250,000 tons in 14 years. This season’s prod- 
uct will load six or seven trains per day. The property 
was the first in the Mesaba district to be acquired by the 
Carnegie interests, in 1896. 

Other tremendous shippers for this year off the 
Mesaba range will be the Burt, with nearly 2,500,000 
tons; the Fayal and Adams, with nearly 2,000,000 tons 
each; the Morris, Stevenson, Mahoning, Lake Superior 
and Biwabik, each with more than 1,000,000 tons. Total 
shipments from the range can be very closely forecasted 
now. The Duluth, Missabe & Northern road will move 
11,200,000 tons, the Duluth & Iron Range 8,000,000 tons, 
and the Great Northern 6,000,000 tons, making a total for 
Minnesota of 25,000,000 tons. Of this all but about 
2,000,000 tons will come from the Mesaba. The Oliver 
Iron Mining Company from the Hibbing district alone 
will move forward in the coming six months not less than 
7,000,000 tons. The Duluth, Missabe & Northern road is 
now reaping the advantage of heavy equipment orders 
placed during the past two years. For one day this week 
the road moved ore over its road and docks at the rate 
of over a ton a second, or 70 tons per minute the entire 
24 hours. The road expects to forward ore during the 
hight of this season at the rate of 2,000,000 tons per 
month, which has never been approached in the history 
of the trade. é 

Overhead Grab Bucket for Shipping. 

The Hoover & Mason grab overhead stripping system, 
installed at the Grant mine, has been tried a few times 
the past week or two, and seems to be coming along. At 
the early trials it refused to work, by reason of some 
failure in the counterbalance, but this has been remedied. 
It is not yet operating steadily, however, and may not 
for some little time. The machine is very much of an 
innovation and may take considerable trying out before 
it is perfected. 

At the new Mayas mine, on the east end of the range, 
the importance of small deposits well located and of good 
grade has been once more demonstrated. This property 
was explored two years ago by a heavy operator, but the 
tonnage did not appear large enough to bother with. The. 
mine was again leased a short time ago, and the surface 
stripped for open cut mining. It was found that the 
ore could be taken out by dropping it down a short chute 
to cars on the railroad track at the base of the shallow 
deposit, and the mine operation is now going on without 
the use of steam, either for hoisting, shoveling or pump- 
ing, and at the rate of about 23 tons per day per man 
employed. As the preliminary stripping was light and 
uncovered about three tons of ore to each ton of surface 
removed the cost of getting this ore on cars is very 
light, and the profits on the 200,000 or 250,000 tons that 
may be mined here are large. The ore is of excellent 
grade and quite desirable in structure. 

The Pittsburgh *Iron Mining Company is opening its 
Wacouta mine, just east of Mountain Iron, and will strip 
it to the extent of perhaps $200,000. There is a consid- 
erable body of good ore on the land. 

Harrisburg and Buffalo Companies on the Mesaba.\ 

The Blue Ore Mining Company has sold a tract of ore * 
land adjoining the Mesaba Chief and St. Paul mines, in 
Section 23-56-23, for a royalty of 40 cents a ton and an 
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annual minimum of 100,000 tons, to the Central Iron and 
Steel Company of Harrisburg, Pa. The mine will not be 
opened at present, but will await the possibility of a new 
Mesaba range railroad, the construction of which is well 
assured, according to reports. The mine contains, so far 
as explored, nearly 5,000,000 tons of merchantable ore, 
running from 55 to 67 pef cent., and 1,180,000 tons of it 
is Bessemer grade. M. W. Macdonald of Duluth is owner 
of the Blue Ore Mining Company and explored the tract 
in 1903. 

The New York State Steel Company of Buffalo, N. Y., 
has taken an option on the southwestern of the northeast- 
ern, a State tract in section 10-58-18, and has one drill 
working there. This is east of the Iroquois and Brunt 
mines and south of the Wacouta. The company, it is 
stated, will require a considerable annual tonnage of 
Mesaba ores and seems desirous of carrying on explora- 
tion work in the district. 

Exploration will be carried on at the mouth of the 
Prairie River, four miles east of Grand Rapids, in the 
southeastern corner of T 55-25. It is about four miles 
south of the range, as originally platted, but they seem 
to look for iron ore anywhere now, and it may be there 
also. Explorations on the west side of the Mississippi, 
near Grand Rapids, are going on steadily and some re- 
ports of finds are made. 

Concentrating machinery of the old Pewabic mill has 
finally started up after an idleness of six years. About 
50 men are employed at mine and mill, and this number 
will be somewhat increased later in the season. 

The entire old stock pile at the Champion mine, Mar- 
quette range, accumulated there from previous ownership, 
will be shipped this season and the mine will be reopened 
for active operation. The Champion has been shut down 
since its purchase by the Oliver Iron Mining Company, 
and the little village has become almost deserted. At 
Volunteer mine, near Palmer, about one-third of the 
75,000 tons in stock will be moved to furnaces, but the 
mine will probably not be opened this season. 

Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co., owners of the Florence 
mine, have organized a new company to operate it and 
handle as well the large mineral land interests of that 
banking firm in old ranges of Michigan and Wisconsin. 
Extensive exploration will be undertaken soon on some of 


these lands. D. E. W. 
———_>--e—__—_ 


Texas Foundrymen Object to Penitentiary Compe- 
tition.—A committee representing the Texas State Foun- 
drymen’s Association recently appeared before the Texas 
Board of State Penitentiary Commissioners and made for- 
mal protest against the manufacture of certain iron prod- 
ucts at the State iron foundry at the Rusk penitentiary. 
The grounds for the complaint were that these products 
come into competition with the products of private iron 
foundries of the State, to the detriment of the business 
of the latter. The principal objection was directed 
against the manufacture of sad irons by the State rather 
than against the manufacture of iron pipe. The attitude 
of the foundrymen is conciliatory and seeks a peaceable 
removal of the discouraging competition which has pre- 
vailed by encouraging the manufacture at the State peni- 
tentiary of commodities which will not compete with the 
present established industries. The penitentiary officials 
have proposed that if the Texas foundries purchase their 
pig iron of the State furnaces the former would refrain 
from making castings competing with the foundrymen. A 
general discussion of the matter has been held, but with- 
out definite action being taken as yet. The daily output 
of the State furnace is 100 tons, of which 40 or 50 tons 
are used in the manufacture of iron pipe by the State. 


———_~+--e—____. 


One usually associates a lighthouse with a rocky shore 
and waves dashing high upon it, or a tiny islet out at 
sea, where a beacon is planted to warn mariners of dan- 
ger. Out on the Arizona desert, however, says the Bulle- 
tin of the New York Edison Company, is a lighthouse 
which beckons the wayfarer to a spot where he can find 
the life giving water in the midst of his journey over the 
parching desert. Water pure and fresh flows from a 
well at the point where the lighthouse stands. 
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The Growth of the Structural Steel Trade." 


The statement was made in reviews of building opera- 
tions in the United States in 1905 ‘that the record had 
never been approached. Ample confirmation is given in 
the statistics of structural steel production for last year. 
The remarkable total of 1,660,519 gross tons of structural 
shapes in that year is shown by the figures, or an increase 
of 74.9 per cent. from the total of 1904, which was 949,- 
146 tons. From the highest previous total, 1,300,326 tons 
in 1902, the increase last year was 28 per cent. While 
the valuation of the new buildings undertaken last year 
was commented on at the beginning of this year as 
noteworthy, the statistics for 26 cities showing a 40 per 
cent. greater total than for 1904, it will be noticed that 
the percentage of gain in output of structural shapes was 
nearly twice as great. It is to be considered, moreover, 
in judging of the splendid proportions to which the use 
of structural shapes has come in this country, that the 
production figures do not include plates or plate girders, 
a large tonnage of which is employed in the construc- 
tion work commonly credited to the structural mills. In 
the foreign trade for 1905 the balance was in our favor, 
exports of structural shapes amounting to 83,193 tons 
and imports to 16,147 tons. 

The development of the structural steel industry has 
been in comparatively few hands. For a number of 
years after the trade began to assume prominence the 
Eastern mills were the leading factors, and their main 
competition was from across the water. Then Pitts- 
burgh came rapidly to the front, and it was the starting 
of the new Homestead mill in early 1892 that had most 
to do with the breaking of the beam pool and the immedi- 


ate dropping of the price from 3.10 cents, which the pool 


had long maintained, to 2.50 cents. From 1892 the su- 
premacy passed to the Central West, and shipbuilding, 
the steel cage construction of the modern skyscraper and 
the large tonnage of angles entering into railroad bridge 
work in districts tributary to Central Western mills have 
kept them in the lead as to tonnage ever since. 

Mr. Carnegie used to say that it was “a business of 
infinite detail,” and partly for that reason and partly 
from the prominence of its engineering side and the tech- 
nical reinforcement required by the ordinary sales organi- 
zation, there was no disposition to rush into it. Doubt- 
less the establishment of connected fabricating works 
by the leading producer had something to do with the 
subsequent concentration of the business. At all events, 
while there were 11 works in the beam pool that was dis- 
solved in 1892 and four outside, the membership of struc- 
tural associations of more recent years which have in- 
cluded all works has been only half the total number in 


the early nineties. But even with the lessening in the* 


number of plants that was noticed in the nineties: compe- 
tition at times was keen, and before the iron trade emerged 
from the depression ending with 1898 a cent a pound, and 
in some cases considerably under, became the basis of im- 
portant contracts in the Central West. 

The lack of structural mill capacity has been ‘a marked 
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feature of the iron situation for several years, with the 
single exception of 1904. But while relief has been long 
in coming, the past year has brought reinforcement that 
promises to be equal to all the necessities of the trade. 
The production. record for 1905 was made without any 
appreciable contribution from a number of new mills. 
The mill at Buffalo did not come into operation until the 
spring of 1905, and naturally did not reach full efficiency 
for some time. The new Clairton mill, with annual ca- 
pacity of 100,000 tons, and the South Chicago mill, with 
capacity of 150,000 tons, only became active late in the 
vear. The Passaic mill was shut down for a considerable 
neriod, though now running full. The Pottsville mill, the 
new Jones & Laughlin Steel Company mill, and the Staten 
Island mill, which latter will be running by October, with 
an annual capacity of 136,000 tons, will all be new con- 
tributors to the production of 1906, while at Johnstown, 
Pa., new capacity is being provided that will be active in 
the second half of the year. It is quite evident, there- 
fore, that an output of 2,000,000 tons of structural shapes 
can be reached in 1906, and that in 1907 this figure can 
be readily exceeded. As a matter of comparison it is in- 
teresting to note that in 1892, the first year in which the 
production of structural shapes was separately ascer- 
tained, the total was 453,957 tons, falling to 387,307 tons 
in 1893 and 360,305 tons in 1894. For the eight years pre- 
ceding 1900 the average annual production was 543,928 
tons, or less than one-third the total for last year. When 
it is stated that 200,000 tons of shapes were erected in 
Greater New York alone last year and that this total is 
quite certain to be increased to 300,000 tons for 1906, it 
may be concluded that the limit of expansion is not im- 
mediately at hand. 


The Perpetuation of Machine Tool Associations. 


Associations are so new in the machine tool trade that 
their action is being widely discussed. The principal ar- 
gument that is heard against the expediency of advancing 
prices by agreement on machine tools, as well as on other 
classes of product, is that when the demand falls off there 
will come a greater and more demoralizing cutting of 
prices in the rush for what business may be left in the 
market. In considering this question it is necessary to 
divide trade associations into two classes, namely, those 
which act in unison in establishing prices, whether the 
market is rising or falling, and those which act only to 
advance prices, permitting the members to do their own 
reducing of schedules when times get dull. The former 
class of associations usually has a business agreement 
which is in the nature of a formal contract. In the latter 
class the members, apparently by mutual consent, permit 


agreements to go by the board when the demand begins to 


fall off. With them mutual protection of interests ends 
when in reality it is most needed. 

When business begins to expand, a loosely constructed 
association, recognizing—perhaps anticipating—the rising 
market, gets together and advances prices, taking as a 
basis an agreed-to schedule. Perhaps conditions may 
warrant further advances. But when conditions change 
and the demand falls off and established prices are difli- 
cult to obtain concerted association action is succeeded 
by every man making his own price. Customers recog- 
nize this and begin to shop around, quoting one manufac- 
turer or dealer against another, until prices approach 
and even run below cost. Naturally some feeling is en- 
gendered, though this feeling has hardly the bitterness 
which prevails where no association exists, because of the 
personal and even friendly side of its intercourse be- 
tween men of the same line of business, who meet one 
another at association meetings. But it exists, neverthe- 
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less, and if a genuine depression were eventually reached, 
through some unfortunate combination of circumstances, 
the existence of an association might be seriously threat- 
ened and its usefulness ended, so that when prosperity 
came again its favorable influence in its trade would not 
be felt. 

A well organized association is a beneficial factor in 
any line of business. It is not that it unduly inflates 
prices, but that it enables the members to take advantage 
of a market. This is not only true in good times but 
applies as well in bad times. In a scramble for business 
prices go very low. Ii, instead, a reduced schedule of 
prices went into effect, to be adhered to, there would be 
just as much business in the aggregate; each member of 
the association would probably have as large a share as 
he would get by going it alone, and he would get more 
money for what he sold. It is surely just as important to 
the manufacturer to get a fair price in a time of depres- 
sion as in good times. When he is struggling to make 
both ends meet and keep his works running every dollar 
counts. He cannot afford to do business at a loss, and 
when a trade is working at odds between its members it 
often happens that the man who is receiving the most 
orders is running behind more rapidly than his com- 
petitors who are getting better prices and taking less 
business. 

It has been frequently said in trade circles that there 
would be no use in meeting to reduce prices, because the 
members would have begun cutting before they could be 
brought together. This would seem to be an entirely un- 
necessary condition of affairs. Even if there had been 
some cutting a meeting of an association to discuss con- 
ditions and formally put prices at the mark where they 
should be with business going down could do good only. 
With materials and wages lower, cost of production should 
be lower. With a decreasing demand manufacturers 
would be content with a smaller percentage of profit. By 
the time an association had concluded its deliberations 
under these conditions prices would have been reduced 
materially, but the decrease would be uniform. If there 
were cutting beyond the agreed figures it would probably 
be less serious. A discussion of what association methods 
should be in dull times is, strictly speaking, far from 
timely, for, fortunately, everything points to a prolonged 
continuation of present exceedingly agreeable conditions. 
Yet it is good from a business standpoint to prépare for 
contingencies, even though they may be remote, and a dis- 
cussion of such a question during a period of harmonious 
unity in a trade may mean that the association will be 
ready to act quickly and intelligently, if the time should 
come, to forestall a lack of co-operation among its mem- 
bers. If association work is to be successfully carried 
out, everything possible must be done to insure co-oper- 
ation under all conditions of business, else disruption, 
more or less complete, may follow. 

—_——__ >-e—_____ 





Alcohol vs. Gasoline in Explosive Engines. 


Alcohol can be obtained from any saccharine solution 
that has undergone fermentation and by repeated rectifi- 
cation can be concentrated until it contains only about 10 
per cent. of water; further purification would not be com- 
mercially demanded. The substances from which it may 
be derived are practically universally distributed and in 
limitless quantities» The machinery necessary for its 
manufacture is inexpensive and of the simplest character. 
Operating expenses are small, as the labor bill is insig- 
nificant, and the principal item is for heat and for the 
still. Experts calculate that under present conditions 
alcohol can be manufactured for less than 10 cents per 
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gallon. If this should prove to be true there is no reason, 
with the internal revenue tax removed, why it should not 
be placed on the market at retail at a much less price than 
is now asked for gasoline, 18 to 22 cents per gallon. 

In heat values gasoline possesses marked superiority, 
having 18,000 heat units to the pound, as against about 
one-fifth less for alcohol. But even with this advantage 
the horse-power output of two engines exactly alike, one 
using gasoline and the other alcohol, is about the same. 
This seeming anomaly may be rudely accounted for by the 
statement that in the latter the heat units are better ar- 
ranged or disposed for utilization in the engine. To state 
it another way, the efficiency of combustion is greater 
with alcohol than with gasoline. Under these circum- 
stances the cost per horse-power, the two liquids being 
the same price, is the same. 

Tests made with a Nash engine, first using gasoline 
and then alcohol, gave remarkably close results, in both 
cases the output being 1 horse-power for about 1 pint of 
combustible. As this test was made with an engine de- 
signed particularly for gasoline the alcohol was handi- 
capped and of course did not give as good results as it 
would have in an engine constructed for its own use. 

The most important change that will be required to 
adapt the engine to the best service under alcohol will be 
in the cylinder and its intermediate parts. Other things 
being equal, the essential factor in determining the 
economy and efficiency of an explosive engine is the ex- 
tent of compression that is possible with the mixture of 
vapor and air. This is greatly in favor of alcohol, since 
the compression can be carried much higher than with 
gasoline without danger of premature explosion. The 
same rule obtains here as in other explosives; gun cotton 
is a comparatively harmless substance until closely con- 
fined. Compression in a gasoline engine ranges from 45 
to 60 pounds per square inch, varying according to the 
design and the rapidity of the cooling of the cylinder. A 
higher compression being possible with an alcohol mix- 
ture, the combustion is more perfect and the energy greater 
with equal volumes of gas. 

In all gas engines, except those of the throttling type, 
the cylinder is completely filled with the mixture during 
the stroke just preceding ignition. If the clearance were 
as small as in the ordinary steam engine the heat due to 
compression would be so great as to cause inflammation 
of the gas before the piston had reached the end of its 
stroke. To overcome this the common gasoline engine is 
made with a clearance equal to one-fourth to one-fifth of 
the volume of the cylinder. This clearance will have to 
be reduced to meet the requirements of an alcohol mix- 
ture and obtain a higher compression before ignition by 
the spark takes place. In this country engines have not 
been designed for the use of alcohol, neither have en- 
deavors been made to modify the ordinary engines for 
that purpose. The price of alcohol has been so excessive 
as to discourage and in fact prohibit its employment as a 
fuel for power purposes. There has been absolutely no 
incentive along that line. But much work has been done 
in this direction in Germany and France, where alcohol 
is cheap and engines using it are common. 

The few tests that have been made in this country 
have thus far not been with the serious intention of using 
alcohol in every day service; they have been more in the 
nature of laboratory experiments. But conditions will 
be changed by the removal of the tax, and from now on 
engine builders will be busy with new designs; in fact, 
many have already begun the thorough study of the sub- 
ject. No alterations will be required in the hit-and-miss 
and throttling types of valve. The former will as now 
admit a charge to the cylinder only when the governor 
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demands it, and the latter will control the quantity of 
mixture admitted as it does now. But under certain 
conditions of operation new construction will be neces- 
sary in the carburetting chamber. Alcohol does not va- 
porize as easily nor at as low a temperature as gasoline. 
In order to obtain a proper mixture the liquid will have 
to be heated in some cases. 

Independent of economic considerations alcohol pos- 
sesses two special advantages over gasoline for use in an 
explosive engine—it is safe and odorless. Once widely 
distributed and placed beside gasoline in cost it will 
speedily make a place for itself for stationary work and 
automobile use, the engine being the only field with 
which we are at present concerned. 


—-o—____ 


Customs Contentions. 


The Steel Wool Case. 
The Board of United States General Appraisers has 


completed the taking of testimony in the second test case 


to be brought to determine the dutiable classification of 
so-called steel wool. The subject of the present litigation 
was imported by the Buehne Steel Wool Company, New 
York.. Final briefs by counsel have been filed and it is 
expected that the board will formulate a decision shortly. 
Various claims are made by the importers for lower duty, 
the chief contention being that the merchandise is dutiable, 
under paragraph 137 of the tariff law, as round wire or 
steel wire worth less than 4 cents per pound, at 1% cents 
per pound, 1% cents per pound or 2 cents per pound. 
Another claim is to the effect that the wool is dutiable 
under paragraph 137 of the tariff laws, as round wire or 
thereby at the rate or rates applicable to it under that 
paragraph, according to its value per pound. 

In a final brief filed with the customs tribunal by 
John A. Kemp, counsel for the Treasury Department, it is 
submitted that the importers’ protests should be over- 
ruled and the merchandise deemed dutiable as assessed 
at the rate of 45 cents, under the provision in the law for 
manufactures of metal. The brief says that it is not be 
lieved that the importers are serious in their contention 
for assessment under paragraph 137, and that: conse 
quently the Government’s argument will be confined to 
the claim that the merchandise is dutiable under para- 
graph 135. When seen by a reporter for The Iron Age 
the Treasury counsel stated that the Government con- 
sidered the steel wool issue as one of the most important 
now pending, owing to the principle involved in the final 
determination of the case. According to the attorney, the 
Government will exert every effort to have the Board of 
Appraisers and the courts decide that the steel wool is 
properly dutiable at 45 per cent. Mr. Kemp said that if 
it should be decided that steel wool does not come within 
the purview of the provision for manufactures of metal 
the door will be opened for lower classification on many 
other lines now included at the 45 per cent. rate. In 
this way the revenues of the Government would be seri- 
ously affected, while domestic producers of foreign com- 
peting merchandise would also suffer. Owing to these 
circumstances the Treasury Department proposes to con- 
duct a stubborn campaign to maintain the existing classi- 
fication. In addition to the brief submitted by the Gov- 
ernment counsel, arguments have been filed in behalf of 
the importers and the domestic interests. Among those 
recently appearing before the Board of Appraisers as Gov- 
ernment witnesses were John C. Neil, structural engineer 
Carnegie Steel Company; George E. Thackery, structural 
engineer Cambria Steel Company; H. J. Shotter, superin- 
tendent City Mills of the Carnegie company; Channing 
Whitaker of the Lowell machine shop; Chester M. Spare 
of the Phenix Iron Company, and James Worth, manufac- 
turer of boiler plates, at Coatesville, Pa. 


Tik Scrap Is Not Tin Plate. 

In a decision by the Board of United States General 
Appraisers, promulgated May 31, it was held that tin 
scrap cannot be regarded as tin plate for purposes of eus- 
toms assessment. The merchandise the subject of the 
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protest was imported by the Syracuse Smelting Works. 
When the merchandise reached New York the collector of 
customs classified the importation as “tin plate strips as 
tin plate,” with duty at the rate of 11% cents per pound. 
The importers maintained that the entry should be 
deemed scrap tin, with a tax at the rate of 10 per cent. 
In sustaining the contention of the importers, General Ap- 
praiser Fischer, in his decision for the general board, says 
in part: “We find from the uncontradicted testimony 
taken in this case that the importation consisted of tin 
scrap in pieces of irregular shape; that included in the 
scrap were a smal] quantity of strips and also a small 
quantity of disks; that the presence of a few disks and 
strips is not unusual, the offal of tinware factories being 
bought as it is found. It would be impracticable to 
separate the insignificant quantity of strips and disks 
from the rest of the mass. We hold that the merchandise 
is not dutiable as tin plate, but falls within the terms of 
paragraph 463 as waste not specially provided for. The 
protest is sustained and the decision of the collector re- 
versed.” 
Antimonial Lead. 


On May 31 the general board overruled a claim filed 
by the American Metal Company, New York, it being held 
that the custom authorities were correct in imposing duty 
on so-called antimonial lead at the rate of 24% cents per 
pound under the provisions of paragraph 182 of the tariff 
act. It was alleged by the importers that the merchan- 
dise is type metal containing 9 per cent. or more of anti- 
mony, dutiable at 11%4 cents per pound on the lead con- 
tained therein, under the provision of paragraph 190. 


Metal Calendars. 


On June 2 the lower customs tribunal denied claims 
filed by C. B. Richard & Co., and Calhoun, Robbins & 
Co., New York, regarding the classification of metal cal- 
endars of various kinds. The merchandise consisted of 
memorandum pads with metal covers, metal being the ma- 
terial of chief value. Duty was assessed on the goods at 
the rate of 45 per cent., under the provision for manu- 
factures of metal. Objection was taken to this return, the 
merchandise being claimed dutiable at 25 per cent. and at 
lower specified rates. No evidence was submitted by the 
importers calculated to influence the board to order a re- 
versal of the collector’s assessment, 


Solder Dross. 


The board has settled a dispute between the Govern- 
ment and Kahn Bros., New York, concerning the as- 
sessment to be imposed on merchandise returned by the 
appraiser as “solder dross as lead dross.” Duty was 
demanded on the basis of 24% cents per pound, under the 
provision for lead dross. The only claim in the protest 
is that “the duty should be assessed only on the lead 
contained therein.” In overruling the contention the 
board says that no provision of law is cited in support of 
the importers’ claim, and that the board knows of none. 
“If the merchandise, which contains, respectively, 20.40 
per cent. and 32.21 per cent. of lead, is lead dross, it is 
clearly dutiable as assessed. If it is tin dross, as it was 
invoiced, and as the testimony taken at the hearing would 
seem to indicate, it is free of duty, under paragraph 683, 
a claim not made in the protest. The protest is overruled 
and the decision of the collector will stand.” 


—__—__++e—____. 


Some idea of the dimensions of the largest paper mak- 
ing machine ever constructed in the United Kingdom may 
be had from the fact that it fills a shed 185 feet long. It 
has great width, due to the fact that the Swedish Paper 
Mill Company, for whom it was built, intends to use it 
for the production of two 75-inch sheets of paper, a total 
width of 150 inches, or 12% feet. _The paper is to be rum 
through the machine at the high speed of 500 feet per 
minute, which calls for very heavy and accurate driving 
gear and large rolls. To provide paper of a superior 
finish a stack of calendar rolls is fitted, weighing 70 tons, 
the lowest one alone accounting for nearly 15 tons. The 
entire machine weighs 550 tons, and is driven by a 200 
horse-power steam engine. The machine was built in 
Edinburgh, and conveyed to Sweden in a special steamer 
chartered for the purpose. : 
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The Electric Crane in the Foundry.* 


BY HARRY SAWYER, MUSKEGON, MICH. 


It is not the purpose of this paper to enter into a tech- 
nical discussion of electric cranes, but such a presenta- 
tion of the subject as will lead to a better understanding 
between makers and users cannot fail to be mutually prof- 
itable. 

The use of the electric crane in the foundry doing 
heavy work has become so general that even a reference 
to the older methods, by way of comparison, seems un- 
called for. It may be interesting, as a bit of history, to 
note that the first three-motor electric traveling crane 
built in the United States, and probably in the world, was 
for use in a foundry. It was put in operation only a 
little over 17 years ago. Although it was constructed 
from the wreck of an old rope driven crane, it did good 
service night and day for nearly ten years. It was the 
invention of Alton J. Shaw, then employed by the E. P. 
Allis Company as a designer, and was used in the foundry 
of the company’s Reliance works at Milwaukee. 

There have been some interesting phases in the de- 
velopment and introduction of the electric crane. The 
skepticism of those in need of such machines and the 
opposition of those engaged in the manufacture of the 
earlier types were to be expected; but it is only fair to 
say that the users of cranes were quicker to recognize the 
advantages of the new type and to adopt it than were 
the makers of ,the old. The use of the electric motor and 
the sliding contacts solved in so satisfactory a way the 
problem of transmitting power to a moving machine that 
the traveling crane rapidly superseded the swinging crane 
in nearly all classes of foundry work where a crane is 
required. In one notable instance—pipe foundry work— 
the swinging crane was retained. Whether this was due 
to some peculiarity of the work that made the circular 
pit and the circular movement essentially better than 
the rectangular pit and corresponding crane movements, 
or whether it was due to the natural persistency of estab- 
lished practices seemed for a time to be an open question ; 
but the recent equipment of several pipe foundries with 
traveling cranes indicates that the latter was the correct 
explanation. 

The Foundry Sets the Standard, 


It is no doubt true that the foundry has set the stand- 
ard of excellence for electric cranes. Some shops and 
mills may have heavier loads to handle and require 
greater speed, but the crane manufacturer recognizes that 
the perfect control required in the foundry represents a 
higher state of development than mere requirements of 
capacity and speed. It should not be understood that 
good control is not required in mills and shops, particu- 
larly in the latter, but as a rule the requirements of the 
foundry are much more exacting. 

The conditions under which a foundry crane is oper- 
ated are less favorable to continued good service than the 
conditions in a machine shop. It is more subject to over- 
load, and the dirt and dust necessitate more careful at- 
tention. Furthermore, the men directly responsible are 
usually less familiar with machinery, with the result that 
the crane too often does not have the care it should. It 
is a mistake to assume that a crane which does the work 
of an army of laborers can safely be handled and cared 
for by one of that class. The importance of employing 
only thoroughly competent and conscientious operators 
and keeping the cranes in perfect repair cannot be too 
strongly urged. Prompt attention will reduce the total 
cost ef repairs and the extra cost of careful and compe- 
tent men will be saved many times by the more constant 
service and longer life of the crane. 

The Demand for Excessive Speeds, 

There is at the present time something of a demand 
for excessively high speeds, and the motives of the man- 
ufacturers who advise against them are sometimes mis- 
understood. It is not that the problem presents any diffi- 
culties from the manufacturer’s standpoint. He may pre- 
fer to furnish a standard article, from considerations of 





* Read at the Cleveland Convention of the American Foun- 
drymen’s Association, June 5-7, 1906. 
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cost and delivery, but oftener he is considering the direct 
benefit to the customer and the indirect benefit to himself. 
The manufacturer and user may recognize the same ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, but from their different 
standpoints they do not see them in the same proportion. 

The one advantage sought in high speeds is a saving 
of time, but this is often overestimated. Take, for ex- 
ample, a 10-ton crane with full load speed of 20 feet per 
minute. We may assume that the average load will not 
be more than one or two tons, that the average speed for 
such load will be 30 feet per minute, and that the aver- 
age lift is 5 feet. Allowing 50 per cent. more time for 
acceleration from a state of rest, we find the time 
for an average lift to be 15 seconds. 

If the speed of hoist were doubled it would at first 
appear that one-half of this time, or 744 seconds, would 
be saved. If 20 lifts were made per hour, the result 
would be a saving of only about 4 per cent. of the time. 
When it is remembered that many of the lifts must be 
very slow, regardless of what the crane is capable of 
doing, and that traverse movements are usually started 
as soon as the load is clear of surrounding objects and 
before the hoist movement is stopped, the actual saving is 
reduced to a very inconsiderable amount of time. 

Where a large floor area is covered a greater saving 
can be made by increasing speeds of horizontal move 
ments, but the swaying of load which results from high 
speeds and sudden starting and stopping sets a limit to 
the saving that can be made in this direction. 

Two objections may be offered to excessively high 
speeds. First, the accidents that are likely to result from 
putting a high speed crane in the hands of an incompe- 
tent operator often cause the loss of much more time 
than is saved by the higher speeds, and greatly increase 
the cost of repairs. Second, if the crane is not usually 
run at full speed there is a constant loss of power in the 
rheostat, and unnecessary wear and tear on the controller 
parts, both of which cause expense and loss of time. The 
above comparisons apply with the most force to cranes 
in foundries, and with least force to cranes in mills, 
where much higher speeds are necessary and practical. 


Control of Hoisting Mechanism. 


Next to the requirement of necessary strength in all 
parts for absolute safety, the most important point to be 
considered is perfect control of the hoisting mechanism. 
This depends upon three parts: the motor brake, the load 
brake, and the controller. The motor brake is released 
by the current which operates the motor, and should re- 
quire only as much current as is necessary to drive the 
machinery without load. It should be sufficiently power- 
ful to bring the armature to a stop promptly, but without 
shock, when the current is interrupted. 

The load brake is a far more important part. It must 
allow the machinery to run freely in hoisting, but prevent 
the load from descending, except when the motor is run 
in the lowering direction. In most if not all forms of 
load brakes now in use the brake is applied by the action 
of the load. They may be divided into two classes: one 
in which the brake pressure is not reduced in lowering, 
but the motor acts with the load to cause the brake to 
slip, and the other in which torsion of the motor in the 
lowering direction reduces the pressure between the sur- 
faces, allowing the brake to slip and the load to descend. 
The most common of the first class is the enlarged step 
bearing on a worm shaft. It can be used only in con- 
nection with worm gearing. It is a very simple and may 
be made a very satisfactory working brake. The most 
serious objection to it is this: If proportioned to give a 


fair margin of safety with the best conditions of lubrica- . 


tion, it will take considerable power to lower with mod- 
erate or poor lubrication, for the motor must overcome 
any excess of holding power over that necessary to sus- 
tain the load. This extra work in lowering means loss of 
time and power and greater wear of parts. 

Of the second class there are the coil type and the disk 
type. Both have their advantages and disadvantages. 
The disk type is more substantial in construction, gives 
better distribution of pressure over the friction surfaces, 
and consequently a much lower unit pressure; and as the 
pressure is strictly in proportion to the load it gives 
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higher speeds in lowering light loads. It has this dis- 
advantage, that it is more sensitive to irregularities in 
lubrication. 

In the coil brake the pressure and wear are con- 
centrated principally at one end. While the brake is 
applied by the action of the load, the pressure and resist- 
ance to slipping are not strictly in proportion to the load. 
The torsional effort of the motor to release the brake is 
dependent upon the proportions of the brake parts and 
not upon the load, hence the speed in lowering is approx- 
imately the same for all loads. Both types are used by 
reputable builders and both may be designed to give good 
results. 

A good controller is indispensable to a satisfactory 
crane. The essential parts of the controller are the resist- 
ances and the means for varying the amount of resist- 
ance in the circuit according to the speed and power re- 
quired. The most common practice is to divide the resist- 
ance into sections, connect the sections together in series 
and connect each section to one of a series of correspond- 
ing contacts. A brush is arranged to pass over these 
contacts, cutting more or less of the resistance into or 
out of the circuit. Various materials may be employed 
and details used to obtain the desired result, but certain 
conditions must be complied with if satisfactory results 
are to be secured. 

The total resistance may be sufficient to allow the 
passage of only enough current to start the motor at a 
very slow speed with its smallest load. The number of 
sections must be sufficiently great and the resistance of 
these sections sufficiently small so that no sudden or abrupt 
changes of speed will occur from the time the first con- 
tact is closed, sending the current through the resistance, 
to the time that all the resistance is cut out, and the 
motor is given full current. 

Durability of the controller and convenience in mak- 
ing repairs are important considerations. The construc- 
tion should be such that neither the resistance material 
nor the supporting insulation will be injured by the heat. 
Conservative rating and good ventilation are required to 
keep the temperature down to a safe point. Sparking 
and burning of contacts cannot be entirely prevented, but 
proper proportion of resistance to avoid great changes 
in voltage between consecutive steps and a well designed 
magnetic blowout will prevent serious burning. The 
brushes and contact pieces must be renewed occasionally 
and they should be very accessible. It is important also 
that the resistance material should be removable without 
moving the controllers from their positions in the opera- 
tor’s cage. Economy of space, so far as it is consistent 
with proper sizes of parts, good ventilation, good insula- 
tion and accessibility, is of importance. 


Metors for Cranes, 


Crane motors are usually series wound. It seems al- 
most unnecessary to say that they should be very simple 
and strong mechanically, that the electrical insulation 
should be of the best quality and that they should be 
designed to stand great variations in speed and load and 
sudden reversals under load without injurious effects. 
The highest possible efficiency at some one speed and load 
is not so important as a good average efficiency over a 
wide range. Motors of low or moderate speeds are pref- 
erable on account of the reduced gear ratio required be- 
tween motor and winding drum or driving wheels. 

Referring in a more general way to the design of 
cranes and the problems and limitations met by the de- 
signer, it is the exception rather than the rule that he 
has free hands to do as he might wish. Limited space; 
close approach of hook to roof, sides and ends of build- 
ing; perfect accessibility of all parts; a large factor of 
safety; low price—these are some of the requirements 
which, desirable as they may be, are not always com- 
patible. 

Manufacturers and users have underestimated the ad- 
vantages to both of getting together. The manufacturer 
should understand fully the requirements $f the user, 
and the user should know the full effect of the limita- 
tions he places upon the manufacturer. 
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April Iron and Steel Exports and Imports. 


The month of April showed some increase in iron and 
steel exports, according to the report of the Bureau of 
Statistics of the Department of Commerce and Labor. 
The total value of such exports, not including ore, was 
$14,933,495, against $14,792,214 in March. Taking the 
commodities for which quantities are given, however, 
some falling off is seen. Of these the exports in April 
were 120,015 gross tons, as compared with 138,679 tons in 
March. The April exports were well above those for the 
first two months of the year, as the quantities for Febru- 
ary and January were 97,719 and 109,506 tons, respec- 
tively. The following table shows the exports of such 
commodities for the month of April of the present year 
and last year, as well as for the ten months ending with 
April: 











° Exports of Iron and Steel. 
-————-April.-—_—_—_,_ ———-Ten months.——__, 
1906. 1905. 1906. 1905. 
Commodities. Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. 
PES ob so Ciclo ce 7,483 3,869 47,413 52,534 
PO a cam enor 974 827 8,425 18,196 
ORION 6 oa vts.cceas 5,261 4,119 32,120 27,885 
Pe Ps 6 0.9 2 eas 1,117 1,669 5,732 14,812 
8... Re 2,113 1,857 17,423 21,111 
Billets, ingots, blooms.20,052 19,111 232,938 208,853 
Hoop, band, scroll.... 40 125 4,082 2,668 
A inn. bith cnn ee 3 ae 78 
Se - BOs 0a ch 200% 24,859 82,549 282,038 872,380 
Iron sheets and plates 775 424 8,006 3,873 
Steel sheets and plates.11,389 8,192 62,268 56,769 
Tin plates and terne ‘ 
RNS eb edn oaks 2,547 2,961 7,845 8,403 
Structural iron and 
SEE: suthawe base sa 11,236 9,634 78,683 61,570 
WOON Se clas cA CEU 16,173 12,910 130,433 99,423 
COR Bie 5. see Sia1sc bere 446 964 5,789 6,826 
Wee: BOB .. now in caves 4,734 2.990 36,452 29,503 
All other nails, includ- 
ee ee 628 312 8,403 8,145 
Pipes and fittings*...10,188 Pete 123,603 wyvee 
IRS i's aia dhe 40 120,015 102,516 1,086,653 988,029 


* Quantity not stated prior to July 1, 1905. 

As compared with March, the above figures show the 
most important decreases in billets, rails, steel sheets and 
plates and pipes and fittings. Quite a good increase is 
shown in wire. 

Imports of iron and steel lost considerably in April 
as compared with March. The total value of the imports 
of iron and steel of all kinds, not including ore, was 
$2,548,375 in April, against $3,082,592 in March. Taking 
the commodities for which quantities are given, the im- 
ports for April were 37,920 gross tons, as compared with 
50,167 tons in March, 28,407 tons in February and 46,516 
tons in January. As compared with March, the April 
figures showed the heaviest loss in pig iron and tin plates. 
The following table shows the imports of these commod- 
ities for the month of April of this year and last, as well 
as for the ten months ending with April: 

Imports of Iron and Steel. 
-———April._—_,_ ———Ten months.——, 











1906. 1905. 1906. 1905. 
Commodities. Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. 
ik, ee erie 22,885 11,507 220,186 81,021 
DON Sai eA lac’ 1,200 835 23,921 9,191 
ee eee ee 1,323 3,157 82,394 20,801 
A ee 50 139 8,489 8,496 
Hoop, band and scroll 891 1 8,641 1,585 
Billets, slabs, bars, &c., 
steel in forms n.e.s. 1,308 659 15,774 7,707 
Sheets and plates.... 241 57 2,253 1,718 
Tin plates and terne ; 
PTT ree 3,563 6,751 44,517 61,254 
Week: POs 6 chess. 1,631 1,595 15,445 12,323 
Wire and articles 
made from........ 584 284 3,475 3,118 
Structural tron and 
SEE: ows ute eho Ke 6 4,156 235 30,373 2,375 
CEE -i.6 came deeness 53 8 264 218 
BIG ois Ounesewene 35 39 188. 142 
Dottie si. dis a bid 87,920 24,767 405,920 209,949 


The total value of exports of all kinds of iron and 
steel, not including ore, in the ten months ending with 
April was $131,214,260, against $110,788,570 in the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year. The imports for 
the same periods were, respectively, $23,298,049 and $18,- 
388,000. The exports of iron ore in the ten months end- 
ing with April were 170,140 gross tons and the imports 
were 771,042 tons. 
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The American Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation. 


Eleventh Annual Convention. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, June 5, 1906.—(By Telegraph.)— 
The growing interest manifested in the valuable educa- 
tional work carried on by the American Foundrymen’s 
Association for the betterment of foundry practice was 
reflected in the record breaking attendance at the elev- 
enth annual meeting of this body and joint convention 
with the Associated Foundry Foremen, which was opened 
to-day at the Central Armory. The first day’s registra- 
tion reached a total of more than 700, including, in addi- 
tion to foundry operators, foremen and equipment manu- 
facturers, the names of many of the wives and daughters 
of the members of both organizations. ‘The large increase 
in the membership of the American Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation made during the year proves the wisdom of the 
reduction in annual dues decided on at the last meeting, 
and notwithstanding the lower membership fee a com- 
fortable balance was shown in the treasury. 

The exhibits of the foundry supply houses and equip- 
ment manufacturers, well arranged in the main drill hall 
of the armory, marked an innovation that should be 
adopted at future gatherings, and as an educational fea- 
ture showing advancement in foundry practice it is of as 
much value as the convention proceedings themselves. 
The equipment exhibits in many instances were exceed- 
ingly pretentious, and included the various types of mold- 
ing machines, blowers, pig handling machinery and other 
devices in full operation. The programme of the three- 
day meeting prepared by the association’s indefatigable 
secretary, Dr. Richard Moldenke, is replete with papers 
on technical and practical topics, and the success of the 
exhibition feature is due to the untiring efforts of Henry 
M. Lane. 

The visitors were eloquently welcomed on behalf of 
the Cleveland foundrymen by N. 8S. Calhoun of the John- 
son & Jennings Company, and response was made by 
President Thomas D. West. Reports were read by the 
president and secretary-treasurer, followed by reports of 
standing committees. A paper by W. K. Barrows, Sharps- 
ville, Pa., on “ Influences of Different Ore Mixtures on the 
Resultant Pig Iron from the Standpoint of the Foundry- 
man,” was read by Frank L. Crobaugh. 

At the afternoon session a paper on “ The Beneficial 
Effects of Adding High Grade Ferrosilicon to Cast Iron,” 
by A. E. Outerbridge, was read by the secretary. E. H. 
Mumford read a paper on “ Recent Methods of Machine 
Molding,” and W. 8S. McQuillan, South Norwalk, Conn., 
read a paper on “ Good Molders; Why They Are Scarce.” 
Other papers were: “Twenty Years’ Improvement in the 
Quality of Pig Iron,” by E. H. Williams and E. R. San- 
born; “ Development of the Thermit Process in Foundry 
Practice,” by W. M. Carr, and “ Foundry Tests of Coke,” 
by Dr. Moldenke, all read by the secretary. 

At the annual meeting of the Associated Foundry 
Foremen, held at the American House on Monday even- 
ing, strong resolutions were adopted refuting the reports 
that the National Founders’ Association had gained or 
was gaining control over its organization for the purpose 
of using its influence in the conflict with the Iron Molders’ 
Union. The article of the constitution giving the object 
of the association as “solely educational” was emphat- 
ically confirmed, and any local violating this clause will 
be adjudged in bad standing and will thereby forfeit 
its charter. Officers were elected as follows: Hugh Mc- 
Phee, Eaton, Cole & Burnham Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn., president; Hugh McKenzie, American Shipbuild- 
ing Company, Cleveland, first vice-president; A. T. Wil- 
liams, Enterprise Mfg. Company, Philadelphia, second 
vice-president; F. C. Everett, J. L. Mott Iron Works, 
Trenton, N. J., secretary and treasurer. 


President's Address, 


The annual address by the president, Thomas D. West, 
was on “The Need of a Practical Education.” At the 
outset the speaker called attention to the aim of the 
American Foundrymen’s Association, saying that it was 
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organized for the purpose of encouraging research in the 
art of founding, for disseminating the knowledge of its 
principles, and aiding in the improvement of daily prac- 
tice in all its branches. While it is said that this is a 
practical age, the speaker considered that designation to 
be far less warranted than might be wished. He found in 
the pernicious activities of so-called reformers and in the 
vague conceptions and theories widely entertained a possi- 
bility of danger that should be cause for serious consider- 
ation. There is so much of the impractical and incom- 
petent in modern life that the speaker regarded these as 
responsible for more strife and ill success than all other 
evils combined. Not one person in fifty is as thoroughly 
practical and competent as he should or could be, and 
the foundry business gives ample proof of the shortcom- 
ings of those who are presumed to be skilled artisans. 
The deficiencies in modern industrial life are to be at- 
tributed to the fact that our schools do not give the ris- 
ing generation the practical training they should have. 

The allurements of a life of ease and refinement to 
which the Caucasian race is so partial find expression in 
the pursuit of a professional or classical education and 
the ignoring of manual pursuits because they may in- 
volve hard work and dirt. If this evil is not corrected 
the day will come when all classes of our people will 
suffer keenly for the errors of impractical parents and 
instructors. 

There are two factors which must be taken into ac- 
count more fully in our educational system as well as in 
our home training if better conditions are to be realized 
in the future, and these factors are: a practical educa- 
tion and manual skill. When on every hand there are to 
be found young and old unable to earn a living for lack 
of the above mentioned factors in their education, when 
there is a great demand for manual skill, which, as a rule, 
requires as much time and effort to be attained as the 
schooling now in vogue, if not more, why should not 
manual skill be respected and encouraged more than it is? 


PRACTICAL TRAINING ADVOCATED. 


The education of our youth should be confined to 
that which can be directly utilized. The time wasted in 
ornamental studies that can never be made use of ranges 
from one to four, and often more, of the most precious 
years of life, and passes many on to an age when they 
cannot take up studies or an apprenticeship which in a 
few years might enable them to make a good living. All 
children should have a common school education, but 
when they have attained this the parents or guardians 
should discover, if possible, the capabilities of their 
children and then decide for what vocation they shall be 
trained. Even special study that does not bear directly 
on the vocation to be followed should be put aside. What 
is a necessity should be studied with zeal and a regard 
for*the saving of all time possible. What sense is there 
in spending valuable time studying subjects which, be- 
cause they cannot be utilized, will soon be forgotten? 

Few of our educators are in a position to comprehend 
the necessity of the practical as compared with the book 
work of the professional or classical student. Every 
energy has ‘been directed to perfecting the latter, and 
now this should be done for the former. Good literature 
on the practical aspects of life and the attainment of 
skill can be made to serve as text-books as much as 
studies on political economy, history and English litera- 
ture. Once it is recognized that there is as much need 
of the practical as the professional, and text-books will 
be forthcoming that will improve the views of the masses 
in a way now impossible. It is not to be expected that a 
change of this kind can be made in a few years, as the 
machinery of education is naturally devised at the present 
time for carrying out the contemporary tendencies. Even 
our universities and colleges are at the present time 
driven to combat the evils of excess in sports, which, un- 
fortunately, are strongly backed up by the public support 
given to athletic games. The excesses in this line are 
now so opposed to the aims of these institutions that at a 
recent gathering in New York City, of professors and in- 
structors, measures were taken to prevent the loss of time 
now resulting from these games, to the great detriment 
of classroom and laboratory work. 
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SPECIALIZATION DEMANDED. 


The revolution in industry through the specialization 
of the past 10 or 20 years is a move toward the attain- 
ment of the practical in science that has not received the 
recognition it deserves. It really means that no one 
should expect to master more than one vocation. At one 
time an individual could undertake to be master mold- 
er, machinist and blacksmith, but this is not possible now. 
All who are highly skilled in the art of founding know 
that he who wishes to be in the lead, or the master of the 
sand heap and cupola, either as a worker or manager of 
men, can spend every minute of a ten-hour day in the 
shop and his evenings in study and research during a 
long life, and still have much to learn. 

To be a practical people we must, in connection with 
the other reforms mentioned, specialize our studies and 
labor so as to be masters of one vocation, not “ jacks of 
all trades and masters of none.” The smatterer or “ would 
be” is an affliction that causes many of our industrial 
enterprises great losses and perplexities. To the lower 
working classes it means high cost of living and often 
much misery, which is entirely uncalled for and should 
not exist. 

The starting of the reform needed would lie chiefly 
with our leading associations. Let them appoint com- 
mittees consisting of men broadly experienced in the 
actual work of all the lines of endeavor they represent, 
to select the subjects to be followed after passing through 
the grammar school grades, as well as to designate what 
the demands are for the employment of skilled workers 
in their respective lines. These associations should in- 
clude, among others, architects, blacksmiths, the business 
professions, carpenters, chemists, civil engineers, draughts- 
men, doctors, editors, electricians, farmers, masons, me- 
chanical engineers, metallurgists, mining engineers, min- 
isters, molders, patternmakers, painters, plumbers, and 
down the list to supply men, stationary engineers and 
wheelwrights. 

A founders’ committee would not, I think, recommend 
the wasting of time by those wishing to learn the art of 
molding upon studies that could rarely if ever be utilized. 
In fact, the preparatory study could be narrowed to a 
common school education, with drawing, chemistry and 
some metallurgy. The latter three could be taken after 
leaving the regular school as special studies in day or 
night schools under some instructor or technical institu- 
tion knowing just how much of these studies the molder, 
foundry foreman or manager should pursue. This com- 
mittee, aside from recommending what special studies 
were necessary, could also set forth the title of such books 


as should be read at leisure, in addition to those used as 
text-books. 


THE FOUNDRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION DOING ITS PART. 


This address may be considered as an appeal for a 
reform in education and home training to an association 
that with a few others stands foremost in doing what 
can be rightly commended as advancing civilization. 
What greater liberality of spirit can be shown by a body 
like the American Foundrymen’s Association than for its 
members to give gratuitously to the world their trade 
secrets and experiences, which cost them great labor and 
often great expense, and which but a few years ago com- 
paratively speaking all would have held in their strong 
boxes. 

We have socialism and other isms asking for public 
support, but few have given this and other kindred asso- 
ciations credit for putting aside selfishness, for gratuit- 
ously distributing information, and creating among rivals 
in trade a co-operation beneficial to the masses as well as 
themselves. 

There are over 5000 proprietors of foundries and as 
many more superintendents and foremen, besides allied 
interests, such as chemists, pattern makers and supply 
men, that should take great interest in our association’s 
work. There are many who naturally do take a great 
interest, and those who do not would doubtless do so were 
they to attend one of our meetings or to take,the time 
to investigate the good work that has been accomplished 
by our members helping each other to advance knowledge 
and skill in the art of founding. 
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While much good has been accomplished by our asso- 
ciation, there is still greater work before us; but to do 
this properly we should have a much larger membership. 
It is to be hoped that this Cleveland convention will re- 
sult in giving an impetus in this direction. In justice to 
ourselves we cannot recede; we must enlarge and press 
forward. Can we say more in soliciting outside crafts- 
men to join us? Education is our association’s motto, 
and by making it as practical as possible we can do a 
great good in helping to make this world grow better. 
This association and kindred societies will certainly have 
to labor for more practical methods of instruction if, as a 
people, we expect to develop the needed skill in our ar- 
tisans or to obtain the greatest comfort and happiness for 
the masses. 


Report of the Secretary-Treasurer,. 


In presenting a brief report of the activities of his 
office during the fiscal year just closed your secretary 
begs to state that the affairs of the association are in sat- 
isfactory condition, its influence steadily rising and its 
usefulness growing greater all the time. The year has 
been one of exceptional activity in the foundry, but also 
the trade has been so hampered by high priced materials, 
poor deliveries and economic troubles that on the whole 
few foundrymen look back upon it with satisfaction. We 
may except only those who have so far specialized their 
work that the foundry end need only make part of the 
profit of the concern. These facts, peculiar as they may 
seem, when taken in connection with the era of prosperity 
we are in, have been gathered by voluminous and far ex- 
tending correspondence as well as by personal interviews 
during the year. No wonder that the foundry is so sensi- 
tive to all kinds of disturbances, and that the layman re- 
gards pig iron, which is, without his knowing it, the big 
item in the foundryman’s bills, as the best barometer of 
trade conditions. 

As a result of the reduction in the annual dues last 
year the association has slightly increased its membership, 
having exactly 300 members at the present time. Very 
strenuous efforts were made to obtain new members, both 
by correspondence and personal interview. The associa- 
tion is well known in all parts of the world. Letters 
come from everywhere asking information, advice, and 
even plans and estimates for new foundry ventures. 
Everything possible is done to oblige the correspondents, 
and wherever possible the difficulties of engaging in new 
enterprises are pointed out, in order to save loss on the 
one hand and destructive competition on the other. 

Perhaps the best criterion of the value of the associa- 
tion is the fact that other countries are following our 
methods with profit to themselves. Again, many local as- 
sociations, organized for a variety of purposes, find it 
beneficial to discuss foundry problems of a technical na- 
ture at their meetings. Thus the educational feature, for 
which this association stands exclusively, is widely recog- 
nized, and your secretary is often called upon to assist 
at these occasions. A new foundrymen’s association has 
been formed on the Pacific coast and had not the terrible 
disaster occurred there we should have had some repre- 
sentatives of this very live part of the country with us 
to-day. We hope for renewed prosperity and a vigorous 
resumption of the industry along the West coast, and 
trust that we may hold one of our meetings there at no 
distant date. 

The American Foundrymen’s Association has been 
signally recognized by the election of your secretary as 
an honorary member of the British Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation and further by his appointment on the National 
Advisory Board for Testing Fuels and Structural Mate- 
rials recently created by the President. Its members are 
on a committee now engaged at St. Louis in testing coke 
for the Government at the plant which we expect to see 
a part of the magnificent institution in Pittsburgh found- 
ed by Andrew Carnegie. Furthermore, our members are 
now at work in formulating standard specifications for 
foundry coke, in connection with the American Society 
for Testing Materials. Thus our activity is ever extend- 
ing, and for the benefit of our industry and the world in 
general. May we not hope for better support on the part 
of the foundrymen of the country? 
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The Government, through its Bureau of Standards, 
has now formally taken over our standardizing bureau, 
thus closing a chapter in our life which has proven of 
great value to scientific founding as well as to the iron 
laboratory. To our president, Mr. West, is due the credit 
for its inception and nearly all the labor of its mainte- 
nance. The Case School of Applied Sciences, where we 
meet once at this convention, through Professor Smith 
has also contributed largely to the success of this under- 
taking, now well known throughout the civilized world. 
With the taking over by the Government of this work it 
will be enlarged to include the steel industry, and possi- 
bly go into further branches of interest to foundrymen 
in general. We hope for a wide field and all possible 
success in this direction. 

Considerable progress has been made along the line 
of trade schools during the year. Our association is not 
in position to finance any such undertaking. It can but 
recommend and urge the need of these public improve- 
ments. Others are taking up the question and are better 
able to carry it through. We rejoice with them that 
education is thus making headway, and we need not fear 
European competition quite so seriously as formerly. Let 
the good work go on, however. It satisfies our pride to 
have done the preliminary labor. 

We have again to thank the Foundry for the courtesy 
of printing our transactions under an arrangement which 
gives them to us far below what it would cost us to 
handle the problem. We trust that this disinterested 
spirit will be duly rewarded in other directions. 

The receipts and expenses for the fiscal year are as 
follows : 








NNT, SI NIN ac ia wea wien inl wi dvaumiete.e $1,045.18 
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GIN oalatbal One Gils PU he wale wee Sales smiees 233.00 
I ake 5 WER oe Gio bee WEN ol hore edencies o Monee 23.30 
ER oct eae eB ae. $1,397.19 


The balance in the treasury is $143.71. 
———_—_s-e_____—__ 
Molders Win in Chicago. 


Cuicago, Inn, June 6, 1906.—(By Telegraph.)— 
Forty-nine foundries in the Chicago district, operating 
52 shops, have signed the agreement submitted by the 
Conference Board of the Iron Molders’ Union of North 
America, making the minimum rate of wages for molders 
and coremakers under the jurisdiction of the Chicago 
Conference Board $3.25 per day and the standard work- 
ing time nine hours per day, to be worked between the 
hours of 7.30 a.m. and 5.30 p.m. It is claimed by union 
oftictals that only 16 shops are now out, employing about 
450 men. The total membership in the Chicago district 
is about 2800 men. Advices from Milwaukee and St. 
Paul state that four shops in the former city and five 
in the latter have signed the agreement. 


——_+e—_____ 


The Passaic Steel Company.—At a meeting of the 
directors of the Passaic Steel Company, Paterson, N. J., 
on June 1, an expert accountant, who had been working 
since the annual meeting in April under the direction of 
a committee of stockholders and bondholders, announced 
that the plant had been operated at a loss amounting in 
the last three years to $902,455.28. A resolution was 
adopted authorizing the appointment of a committee to 
devise a plan for future operations. This committee has 
had several sessions in the past week and is now ex- 
pected to report within a day or two. As indicated in an 
article in The Iron Age of December 7, 1905, page 1512, 
dealing with the financial condition of the Passaic Steel 
Company, there is outstanding $2,500,000 of first mort- 
gage bonds, preferred stock amounting to $784,145.50 and 
$5,000,000 of common stock. A large portion of the 
$1,000,000 of preferred stock authorized April 4, 1905, 
was subscribed for by creditors of the company, but 
there was also realized a considerable amount of cash. 
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The Steel Corporation and San 
Francisco. 


The United States Steel Corporation has given a dem- 
onstration at San Francisco of the immense benefit which 
great corporations are sometimes in a position to bestow. 
The 
April 18 had hardly been extinguished when on April 26 


disastrous fire which followed the earthquake on 
a commission representing the corporation left Chicago, 
arriving in the stricken city on the 29th. Of this commis- 
sion Frank Baackes, general sales agent of the American 
Steel & Wire Company, was chairman. This commission 
was charged with the great responsibility of passing upon 
the credits of San Francisco customers of the subsidiary 
companies of the corporation. The objects of the com- 
mission were announced, and very rapidly the condition 
of many San Francisco firms was learned and the infor- 
mation was given that ample credit would be extended to 
them to enable them to resume operations, and they were 
While 


this was done on strictly commercial lines, it was a step 


thus able to order immediate shipments of goods. 


which did more to revive the courage of the merchants of 
the city and establish confidence in the future than any 
other influence. 

The United 
through its subsidiary companies such a diversity of in- 


States Steel Corporation represents 
terests, and therefore reaches such a variety of trades, 
that no other organization in the world would have been 
able to accomplish the same purpose. If the merchants 
had been obliged to rely upon themselves in re-establish- 
ing their credit, it would have taken a very great deal of 
time, and it would have been necessary for them to have 
placed themselves in communication with numerous man- 
ufacturers the The 
was able in itself to save this time and allay 


did not 


throughout corporation, 


country. 
however, 


anxiety. It wait to receive applications, but 


made haste to extend the kind of practical assistance 
most necessary and most highly appreciated under the 
in one stroke was accomplished 


circumstances. Thus 


what would otherwise have taken months. This is one 
of the results accomplished by the formation of a large 
corporation which probably had never been foreseen by 
those who were instrumental in its organization. It is 
not known to whom the credit is due for this action, but 
its accomplishment has won immense prestige for the 
corporation. 

The members of the commission who have returned 
from San Francisco state that business originating in 
that city is now very heavy in such lines of material for 
building as nails, piping, sheets and also for all kinds of 
tools such as are used by workmen in cleaning up ruins 
It will, 


require months to clean up the débris, not only because of 


and putting up temporary buildings. however, 
the very great quantity of work to be done, but also be- 
eause it will take considerable time to adjust insurance, 
the the 


ruins of their property so as to avoid complications with 


meantime owners will not touch 


and in many 


insurance adjusters. It will probably be well into next 


year when the real work of constructing permanent 


buildings will be attempted. The demand for structural 
steel will, therefore, be only moderate until that time. 
Sufficient steel is now in stock in the city to take care 
of immediate needs. It is estimated that 50,000 tons will 
easily cover the requirements of San Francisco in the 
structural line next year. It is true that the permanent 
buildings will be largely constructed of steel, but these 
buildings will not include many skyscrapers, but will 
mainly consist of store buildings and warehouses of two 


or three stories. The tonnage stated will be sufficient to 
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put up many such buildings. The demand for steel from 
San Francisco next year, therefore, may not amount to 
more than 5 per cent. of the total structural steel output 
of the country. This can easily be supplied by the man- 
ufacturers of the United States. So far as can be 
learned, absolutely no orders have been sent to foreign 


makers. 
te 


PERSONAL. - 


T. P. Bisland has resigned as superintendent of the 
Hudson Iron Company’s iron mine, near Fort Montgom- 
ery, N. Y., and is now consulting engineer of the White 
Silver Company, which is carrying on extensive cobalt 
and silver mining operations at Cobalt, Ont., in the 
Temiskaming district. Mr. Bisland is succeeded at the 
Hudson mine by Richard Penhale. Earle C. Bacon of 
New York is consulting engineer. 

At the celebration of the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the “Koeniglich Preussische Technische Hochschule of 
Hannover, Germany, one of the most prominent scien- 
tific institutions in the world, the honorary degree of 
doctor of engineering was conferred on Ernst Koerting, 
the noted European engineer and of the well-known firm 
of Gebr. Koerting, A. G. Koertingsdorf, Hannover, for 
his scientific researches and discoveries in gas engines 
and other important branches of engineering. Dr. 
Koerting lives in Pegli, Italy. He is interested in a 
number of large enterprises in the United States, among 
them the De La Vergne Machine Company, New York, as 
well as the Schutte-Koerting Company, Philadelphia, and 
is at present sojourning in this country. 


Following the resignation of C. S. Robinson as gen- 
eral manager of the iron and steel departments of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Company, announced in these @l- 
umns May 24, J. B. McKennan has been appointed manh- 
ager of the Minnequa Works and J. D. Gilchrist, who has 
been superintendent of iron mines under Mr. Robinson, 
will take charge of the company’s iron mining and quarry 
interests, with the title of manager iron mines depart- 
ment. The statement that J. A. Durfee would succeed 
Mr. Robinson as general manager is incorrect; he will be 
assistant to Mr. McKennan, with the probable title of 
assistant manager of the Minnequa Works, or general 
superintendent. 

John Birkinbine of Philadelphia recently delivered an 
address, illustrated by about 50 stereopticon slides, on 
the “ Development of the Iron and Steel Industry of the 
United States,” before the Pike’s Peak Polytechnic 
Society at Colorado Springs, Col. 

Herman S. Hastings, Worcester, Mass., for several 
years secretary of the Worcester Metal Trades Associa- 
tion and head of the Worcester Labor Bureau, has been 
elected a representative of the National Founders’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Jacob Ginsburg has resigned the presidency and sev- 
ered connection with the Girard Iron & Metal Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. He will take an extended trip abroad 
for his health and on his return expects to re-enter the 
iron and metal business. 


George E. Rose, formerly superintendent of the Edgar 
Thomson steel works, has been appointed to succeed O. 
O. Laudig, resigned, as superintendent of blast furnaces 
of the International Harvester Company, with offices at 
South Chicago. 

Edward Marshall Zehnder has been elected president 
of the Scranton Bolt & Nut Company, Scranton, Pa., to 
fill the unexpired term of William D. Zehnder, deceased. 


Thomas A. Beattie has been appointed manager of 
Riverside Department, National Tube Company, Wheel- 


ing, W. Va., to succeed Frank H. Crockard, resigned. 
W. E. Corey, president of the United States Steel Cor- 


poration, has just returned from a short recreatfon trip 
to France, where he spent two weeks. 
——_3--——____—__ 

The capital and surplus of the Coal & Iron National 
Bank of New York were increased June 1 to $1,000,000 
through the issuance of additional stock and the ac- 
cumulation of earnings. 
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NEWS OF THE WORKS. 


Iron and Steel. 


The National Metallurgic Company, 43 Exchange place, New 
York, started a second kiln Jast week at its iron ore nodulizing 
plant on Newark Bay, New Jersey. Pyritic cinder is the mate- 
rial treated for the most part, but a considerable tonnage of 
magnetite concentrates was recently put through the kiln with 
excellent results. The output of the plant will now be over 200 
tons a day. 


Sharpsville Furnace, at Sharpsville, 
blow in about the middle of June. 


The Refined Iron & Steel Company has been incorporated 
with a capital of $300,000, with offices in the Lewis Block, 
Pittsburgh. The company has bought the plant of the United 
States Wire & Nail Company, near Shousetown, on the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie Railroad. It is expected that operations 
will commence about August 1, and the necessary repairs and 
changes are being made. The product of the mill will be spe- 
cial high grade iron for stay bolts, chains, bolts and nuts, &c. 
The capacity will be 50 tons daily, which may be increased to 
150 tons a day. ‘The officers are: J, C. DeNoon, president ; 
I. N. DeNoon, treasurer; Henry F. Gilg, secretary, and William 
Stubblebine, general manager. 


The new 16-inch mill at the National works of the National 
Tube Company, at McKeesport, Pa., is almost finished and will 
soon be ready for operation. The mill is contained in a steel 
building, 160 x 400 feet, and the equipment is now being in- 
stalled, all of which will be driven by electricity. 


Clinton Furnace of the Clinton Iron & Steel Company, Pitts- 
burgh, is out of blast for relining and repairs. The stack will 
probably start again about July 1. 


The Brown Hoisting Machinery Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has secured a contract for the building of ore bins, skip and 
trestles at Haselton Furnace of the Republic Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, Youngstown, Ohio. 

One Dayton Furnace, at Dayton, Tenn., which went out of 
blast in April, was blown in on May 23. 


One Crozer Furnace of the Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Com- 
pany, at Roanoke, Va., which has been out of blast for several 
months, was blown in on May 19, 1906. 

Star Furnace, at Jackson, Ohio, was blown out on June 2. 

Owing to the rapidly increasing business of the Halcomb 
Steel Company, Syracuse, N. Y., a further addition to its capital 
stock of $300,000 has just been made and fully subscribed, mak- 
ing the total capital stock $1,200,000. Four more crucible fur- 
Maces are being built, an additional sheet mill is being put in 
a the beiler capacity is being increased 1000 horse-power. 
Large additions are also being made in the buildings of the 
melting department, rolling mill and boiler house. 

The Mt. Hope Iron & Steel Company has been organized 
at Boston, to take the plant of the Mt. Hope Iron Works, Somer- 
set, near Fall River, and operate it for the manufacture of 
structural iron work, skelp, nails, and rivets. The company 
has an authorized capital stock of $100,000, and its officers are: 
President, Alfred H. Ambler, Winthrop, Mass.; vice-president, 
George Watson, 110 State street, Boston; treasurer, James 
Plant, Syracuse, N. Y.; assistant treasurer, James A. Plant, 
Somerset ; general manager, William F, Meeker; superintendent, 
Charles W. Meeker. The business of the Mt. Hope Iron Works 
was conducted for many years by Job Leonard, Fall River, for 
the manufacture of nails, but the plant was closed down sgme 
two years ago, and has been idle since. The new company 
plans to make a specialty of structural iron work at the be- 
ginning. Additional rolls will be installed. Later it is pro- 
posed to take up the manufacture of nails, the machinery for 
which is still in the works. 


Pa., is expecting to 


General Machinery. 


Plans and specifications have been sent to contractors for 
bids by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad for extensive improve- 
ments which will be made in the terminals at Cleveland, Ohio. 
These improvements will include the erection of a _ ten-stall 
standard brick roundhouse, gravity coal tipple having a capac- 
ity of 360 tons, frame sand house with a capacity of 35 cars 
of wet sand and 45 tons of dry sand, machine shop building, in- 
cluding an engine room, 20 x 60 feet; boiler room, 40 x 60 
feet; machine shop, 60 x 90 feet; oil and storehouse, including 
oil house with cellar, 30 x 45 feet, with office 15 x 70 feet for 
the general foreman and storekeeper; trainmen’s building, 35 x 
50 feet. There will also be a standard 80-foot turntable pit 
and a double ash pit, 150 feet long, to be equipped with a 
hoisting crane and automatic grab buckets. 


The Atlantic Tool & Machine Company, Chicago, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $30,000 to manufacture 
special and experimental machinery. The incorporators are 
Edward O. Hoell, Wm. Ranen and Patrick T. Keily. Office of 
the company is in the Atlantic Building, corner of Jackson 
boulevard and Canal street. 


The Toledo Machine & Tool Company, Toledo, Ohio, designer 


and builder of machine tools, recently booked, among other large 
orders, an order for a drop forging equipment consisting of one 
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each 10,000, 8000, 3000, 2000, 1600, 1500, 1100 and 
1000 pound trimming presses. Another order booked by this 
company for an equipment for one of the larger electrical manu- 
facturers was for 27 presses, ranging in weight from 3000 to 


75,000 pounds. All of these 27 machines are to be directly 
connected motor drive machines. 


The Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Company, brass and fron 
founder and machinist, contractor for complete piping installa- 
tions and maker of engineering specialties, has bought a new 
site, located at Thirtieth street and Liberty avenue, having 168 
feet frontage and 174 feet depth. The company is working on 
plans for a new building which will have a floor space of about 
210,000 square feet. The building will be of steel and brick 
and slow burning construction, six stories and basement. A 
joint switch of the Pennsylvania and Baltimore & Ohio rail- 
roads will enter the buildings, which will be used jointly for 
jobbing and manufacturing, combining the present stores and 
warehouses now located on Water street and the shop now 
located at Thirty-first street and Liberty avenue, Pittsburgh. 


The T. B. Wood's Sons Company, manufacturing engineer, 
Chambersburg, Pa., is preparing plans for a new shop. 


Power Plant Equipment. 


The Blue Mountain Iron Works, John C. Koehler, lessee, 
Baker City, Ore., has recently completed a new pattern shop 
and added new machinery to its boiler shop, consisting of 72- 
inch plate bending rolls and punch. 


The Hawley Down Draft Furnace Company, Chicago, has 
secured the contract for down draft furnace equipment in con- 
nection with 1000 horse-power Stirling boilers for the addition 
to the Chicago Athletic Association Building. 


A. L. Ide & Sons. Springfield, Ill., report the following 
among recent sales cf their gas engine: O. E. Ish, San Fran- 
cisco, 10 x 10 inch; Hudsen River Lumber Company, De Ridder, 
La., 11 x 12 inch; Cincinnati Ice Company, Cincinnati, 11 x 10 
inch; Fairméunt Hotel. San Francisco, 11 x 16 x 12 inch: 
Compania Paulista de Vias Ferraes E. Fluviaes, Santos, Brazil, 
12 x 12 inch; Kingan & Co., Richmond, Va., two 13 12 inch; 
C. F. Edwards, Coffeen, Tll., 13 x 12 inch; Parral & Durango 
Railroad Company, Parral, Mexico, 16 x 14 inch: W. BE. Kilgore, 
Wise, Va., 11 x 10 inch; Birk Bros. Brewing Company, Chicago, 
13 x 2 inch; Ayer & Lord Tie Company, Grenada, Miss., 14 x 
14 inch; Homan Mfg. Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, two 16 x 14 
inch; City Hall Building, Cleveland, Ohio, 16 x 14 inch: At- 
lantic & Guif Portland Cement Company, Ragland, Ala., 14 x 
15 inch; Orange City Electric Light Company, Orange City, 
Iowa, 8 x 10 inch; Chicago Cold Storage Warehouse Company, 
Chicago, 15 x 22 x 16 inch; Lufkin Land & Lumber Company, 
Farber, Texas, 13 x 12 inch; Hotel Beresford, New York, 16 x 
16 inch; Winona Water, Sewerage, Light & Ice Company, 
Winona, Miss., 13 x 12 inch; Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Rail- 
way, Silsbee, Texas, 11 x 10 inch; United States Construction 
& Finance Company, Garden City, Kan., two 13 x 12 inch; 
Greenwald Packing Company, Baltimore, Md., one 9 x 10 and 
one 14 x 14 inch; Oklahoma College, Stillwater, Okla., 10 x 10 
inch; Manhattan Hospital, Wards Island, New York, 16 x 
14 inch; City of Richland, Ga., 9 x 10 inch; Weinhard Brewery, 
Portland, Ore., 11 x 12 inch: Star Brewery, Belleville, Ill., 13 x 
14 inch; Richmond-Eureka Mining Company, Eureka, Nev., 11 x 
12 inch; Cleveland Worsted Mills, Ravenna, Ohio, two 12 x 12 
and one 15 x 22 x 16 inch: Flinkote Mfg. Company, Rutherford, 
N. J., 7 x 10 inch; Bode Wagon Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 16 
x 14 inch; Wm. Zoller Company. Allegheny, Pa., two 14 x 14 
inch; John O’Brien Lumber Company, Somers, Mont., 16 x 14 
inch; City of Starkville, Miss., 17 x 16 inch; Occidental Build- 
ing, Chicago, two 18 x 18 inch; Philip Carey Mfg. Company, 
Lockland, Ohio, 12 x 12 inch; Michigan Alkali Company, Wyan- 
dotte, Mich., 13 x 22 x 26 inch. 

The Gilson Mfg. Company, Port Washington, Wis., is add- 
ing to its plant a new building, which will be 60 x 100 feet and 
will be used exclusively for the manufacture of gasoline engines. 
It wil!) be ready for occupancy in a few weeks. The company 
occupies property having a frontage of over 600 feet on Park 
street, with a ground area of between 5 and 6 acres. 


The Stroudsburg Engine Works, Stroudsburg, Pa., has been 
reorganized with increased capital stock and is making im- 
provements that will greatly increase the capacity. 

The Pierce-Crouch Engine Company, New Brighton, Pa., 
builder of the Brighton gas engine, has purchased the charter 
and business of the Pittsburgh Machine Company and combined 
the two, taking the name of the latter. The new company will 
continue the manufacture of the same lines as the former 
separate companies, and in addition will take up other lines of 
machine and tool specialties. The officers of the new company 
are: R. L. Kenah, Jr., president and treasurer; John Read 
Minor, vice-president; D. J. McComb, secretary; J. E. Brain, 
assistant treasurer, and Charles W. Shoemaker, superintendent. 
E. E. Pierce, who has been president of the company since its 
organization about 15 years ago, remains as a director and con- 
sulting engineer. H. FE. Cole, a mechanical engineer of Pitts- 
burgh, will be a director and will have charge of the Pittsburgh 
Office, located in the Park Building. 


Machinery is being purchased by a company organized by 
Joseph P. Riordan, mayor of Harrison, N. J., and others, which 
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intends to establish an independent artificial ice plant. The 
site has been selected and plans for the buildings are now being 
prepared. It is hoped to have the plant in operation by August. 


The town of Athol, Mass., has appropriated $15,000 for the 
establishment of a municipal electric plant. 


The village of Tallula, Ill., will receive bids until June 20 
for the construction of a water works system. 


Bids will be received within a few weeks for a pumping 
plant for the Edgartown, Mass., water works. Louis Hawes, 
101 Tremont street, Boston, is engineer. 


The Ultra Motor Company has been organized at New 
Haven, Conn., to manufacture combustion engines of the design 
of Joseph Schaeffer, 233 East Eighty-sixth street, New York. 
Mr. Schaeffer has been designing combustion engines of the 
high speed type for a number of years, in Germany and the 
United States, with especial attention to procuring efficiency 
and economy, particularly for commercial purposes, such as in 
trucks, stationary and transportable power plants. A specialty 
will be made of alcoho! engines. The company’s plant will be 
located in New Haven. ‘The incorporators of the company are 
Joseph Schaeffer, John K. Brachvogel and Otto S. Jung, all of 
New York, and John H. Connell, New Haven. Mr. Schaeffer 
states that the company is provided with the tools and ma- 
chinery necessary for immediate needs, but it is expected that 
the present facilities will have to be increased, in which case 
new machinery will be required. 

The County Commissioners of Middlesex County, Mass., 
with office at the court house, East Cambridge, Mass., are in 
the market for a generating set for the engine room of the Mid- 
dlesex House of Correction. Proposals will be received until 
June 19. Details of requirements may be obtained of Warren 
Crane, House of Correction, East Cambridge. 

The business of the Bertelsen & Petersen Engineering Com- 
pany, East Boston, Mass., has been incorporated under Massa- 
chusetts laws with capital stock of $75,000. The officers are: 
President, Jens Bertelsen; vice-president and general manager, 
John P. Petersen; treasurer, Willis E. Carsley. The company 
builds marine engines and boilers and does ship repairing. New 
buildings will probably be erected soon, but the company states 
that no new machinery or tools will be required. 

The boiler works operated for many years in New Castle, 
Pa., by William Fleming & Sons have been taken over by a 
company incorporated under the laws of Pennsylvania as the 
William Fleming's Sons Company. The capital stock of $10,000 
is all owned by members of the Fleming family. 

Foundries. 

The Herman Pneumatic Machine Company, maker of pneu- 
matic jarring molding machines and foundry equipment, has 
been incorporated and has moved its plant from Sharpsburg to 
Zelienople, Pa, where a new three-story brick building with 
30,000 square feet of floor space has been erected. 

The Fort Pitt Malleable Iron Company, Pittsburgh, has en- 
larged its plant at McKees Rocks, Pa., and is now building ad- 
ditional annealing ovens to provide a capacity of 1100 tons per 
month. This company has given up making gray iron castings 
and in the future will confine itself entirely to the manufacture 
of malleable castings. 

The Illinois Malleable Iron Company, Chicago, will shortly 
have completed at Diversey boulevard and the Chicago & North- 
western tracks a six-story and basement building, of mill con- 
struction, approximately 60 x 200 feet. It will be used as a 
warehouse for plumbing and steam supplies. The company will 
soon undertake the erection of additions to the two gray iron 
foundries across the track from the warehouse, which will give 
8000 square feet additional floor space in these two buildings. 

The Pittsburgh Steel Foundry, manufacturer of steel cast- 
ings, is building an addition to its present plant at Glassport, 
Pa., which will be used for the manufacture of car bolsters ex- 
clusively. About $50,000 will be spent on the new building and 
in equipment, and it is expected that the addition to the plant 
will be completed and in operation some time in August. 

The Damascus Crucible Steel Casting Company, New Brigh- 
ton, Pa., has given up making tool steel and is now turning out 
crucible steel castings only, a specialty being made of small 
castings. The officers are: Charles Capper, president and gen- 
eral manager, and C. H. Capper, secretary and treasurer. 

The stockholders of the Craig-Reynolds Foundry Company, 
Dayton, Ohio, voted, May 29, to sell the entire plant, which 
covers about 6 acres. A Board of Directors was elected, as 
follows: H. N. Reynolds, Geo, B. Smith, Dayton; Wm. C. Proc- 
tor, Thomas PB. Shipley and E. B. Emerson, Cincinnati. 


Bridges and Buildings. 


The Wabash Construction Company has been incorporated 
at Terre Haute, Ind., with $100,000 capital stock, to build 
bridges, wharfs, docks, railways, &c. The directors are Wm. 
P. Ijams, Fred. B. Smith and O. D. Guilford. 


The Amsler Engineering Company, Diamond Bank Building, 
Pittsburgh, has recently completed a three story building for the 
J. Baum Safe & Lock Company at Cincinnati. The framework 
of the building is constructed of twisted iron bars and the 
sides and roof are of re-enforced concrete. The conpany has 
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also installed an Amsler gas producer, 11 feet in diameter, and 
12 feet high in the plant of the Joseph Kohler Sons Company, at 
Sheboygan, Mich. 
Fires. 
The carpenter shop, pump house and other buildings of the 
Pennsylvania Stee] Company, Lebanon, Pa., were damaged $5000 
by fire on June 3. 


The Highland Machine Shop, Highland, near Baltimore, Md., 
was damaged $4000 by fire last week. 


The Leonard Stove & Range Company’s factory at Bowling 
Green, Ohio, was destroyed by fire last week. The loss is placed 
at $50,000. 


Hardware. 
The Stein Double Cushion Tire Company, Akron, Ohio, 


manufacturing solid rubber tires exclusively, reports business in 
this line as very satisfactory. While the plant has been en- 
larged to more than double its original capacity, which was 
not very small at that time, the company is compelled during 
the busy season to run its full force night and day in order to 
meet the demand. The company makes special claims for the 
durability and riding comfort of its tires. 


The Gem City File Works, Quincy, Ill, is adding a new 
building to its plant, 30 x 150 feet. This has been made neces- 
sary owing to the increase in the demand for the company’s 
product. All of the file making machinery which will be in- 
stalled is of special design and was purchased in Sweden. 


Jay H. Newbury, Goshen, N. Y., has made considerable en- 
largement in his plant during the past year and just now is 
completing an addition to his shipping room. Mr. Newbury 
manufactures iron pipe fittings for gas, steam, water and oil, 
and also gray iron castings to order. 


The Arawana Mills, Middletown, Conn., manufacturer of 
hammocks, window screen cloth and cotton tissues, of which I. 
E. Palmer is the proprietor, is to erect a brick addition, 52 x 
100 feet and three stories. 


The Stanley Rule & Level Company, New Britain, Conn., is 
to make extensive additions to its plant. The office building, 
which ts 40 x 200 feet, will be raised from a six to a seven 
story building. The remainder of the enlargements will be for 
storage purposes, comprising sheds 29 x 160 feet, 43 x 108 feet, 
30 x 90 feet, 29 x 204 feet and 29 x 115 feet. 


The Collins Axe Company, Boston, Mass., has been incor- 
porated in Massachusetts to carry on the manufacture of axes. 
The business has been conducted as a copartnership for several 
years, with works at Holbrook, Mass. The officers are: Presi- 
dent, James W. Collins, Holbrook; treasurer, Fred. P. Butman, 
Holbrook; clerk, G. Phillip Wardner, 28 State street, Boston. 


The North & Judd Mfg. Company, New Britain, Conn., manu- 
facturer of harness hardware, is to erect a new building for the 
storage of finished goods, packing and shipping purposes. The 
building will be 50 x 140 feet and seven stories, of brick and 
heavy mill construction. It is expected that it will be com- 
pleted about September 1. 


The Taunton Stove Lining Company, Taunton, Mass., has 
been incorporated in Massachusetts with capital stock of $24,- 
000, to manufacture stove linings. The business and name are 
not new and are very well known in the trade. The officers are: 
President, Clarence S. Parker; treasurer and clerk, J. Walter 
Parker ; directors, these officers and O. C. Stanley. 


A special meeting of the stockholders of the Bristol Spe- 
cialty Company, manufacturer of wood and metal specialties, 
Bristol, Conn., has been called for June 20 to determine whether 
or not the business of the corporation shall be wound up. While 
the present corporation may not be continued, the business will 
undoubtedly be carried on either under its present management 
or under some reorganization. 

The Hunt Mfg. Company, Antrim, N. H., manufacturer of 
the Pacific power paring and coring machines and family 
parers, has removed its business to Greenfield, Mass. The busi- 
ness was recently established, but is said to have made a sub- 
stantial and gratifying start. 

Lebanon Chain Works, Lebanon, Pa., has lately completed 
a new building, 120 x 200 feet, which will be the main part 
of the company’s plant. This building has been fitted up with 
the most improved machinery and has been arranged in accord- 
ance with the experienced ideas of Mr. Attwood, president of 
the company. On one side of the building are arranged the 
furnaces for hand made chain, and on the other side is located 
the machinery for machine made chain. The plant in full 
operation will have 50 furnaces for hand made chain and 200 
oil furnaces for the machine made article. One part of the 
plant has also been equipped for the manufacture of light forg- 
ings of various kinds. In the engine room, where motive power 
is supplied by both electricity and steam, is also located a well 
fitted machine and repair shop, equipped with modern appli- 
ances. The old testing machine, with a capacity of 600,000 pounds, 
will be installed in the building, together with a new one of 
2,000,000 pounds capacity. Oil tanks are also being placed in 
the ground for the storing of fuel oil for the furnaces. By 
the scheme adopted the pipes will be filled by an engine, and at 
night all of the oil will run back in the tanks, leaving the pldnt 
pipes entirely empty. 

The Wallingford Mfg. Company, manufacturer of hardware 
specialties, Wallingford, Vt., will erect a new forge room 
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building, 70 x 75 feet, and a three story storehouse 75 x 100 
feet. 
The Spencer Wire Company, Worcester, Mass., is to erect 


x 


an addition to its Worcester plant, to be 50 x 75 feet, and three 
stories for its music and card wire departments. It is under 
contemplation to build a new office building at Worcester, the 
space now devoted to the purpose being needed for a packing 
room. A new cleaning and annealing room will be built at the 
plant of the company at Spencer, Mass., to replace the building 
recently destroyed by fire. The new building will be 54 x 90 
feet, one story and basement, and will have the most modern 
equipment in every respect. 
——_--e—__—_- 


Labor Notes. 


The wage scale of the machinists employed in the 
shops at Youngstown, Ohio, will expire July 1. A new 
scale, which calls for an advance, is being prepared by 
the machinists and will be presented to their employers 
this month. The minimum rate is now 30 cents an hour, 
and nine hours constitute a day’s work. In most of the 
Youngstown shops during five days of the week the 
journeymen labor ten hours, which gives them the priv- 
ilege of quitting work Saturday mornings at 10.30 o’clock, 
the specified 54 hours for the six days having been com- 
pleted. 


Last week the National Erectors’ Association, 
through H. D. Meskimen, secretary of the Pittsburgh 
district, issued a statement denying a report put in cir- 
culation that the McClintic-Marshall Construction Com- 
pany had broken away from the organization and was 
about to make terms with the Structural Iron Workers’ 
Union. The company in question still stands for the 
open shop,” among others bound to the same policy being 
the American Bridge Company, Pennsylvania Steel Com- 
pany, Phenix Bridge Company, Riter-Conley Mfg. Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh Steel Construction Company, Heyl & 
Patterson, Levering & Garrigues, Milliken brothers, Post 
& McCord, Wisconsin Bridge Company, J. B. & J. M. 
Cornell and F. L. Shoemaker. 


The Cleveland coremakers are demanding an increase 
to $3 for a nine-hour day, the same as offered the mold- 
ers. The local Manufacturers’ Association has offered 
the coremakers $2.75 for a nine-hour day, and the situa- 
tion is open at present. The union machinists have been 
recruiting members during the past few months, and fol- 
lowing a meeting held June 4 it was reported that de- 
mands would ‘soon be made for an increase of wages 
from 30 cents to 35 and 40 cents an hour, according to 
the shops. 

—_~>-+o—__—_ 

The Gréndal-Kjellin Company, Limited, of London, 
England, and the American Gréndal-Kjellin Company of 
New York, both controlled by the Naylor interests, have 
negotiations with a number of firms in Europe and the 


United States for the use of the Griéndal-Kjellin concen- 
trating and briquetting process or the Kjellin electric 


furnace. At the Krupp works at Essen a plant will be 
installed for the production of stee! by electricity, and 
other contracts have been made with firms in Germany, 
France and Italy. Vickers, Sons & Maxim in England 
will install the Kjellin furnace, as will also Baldwins, 
Limited. The Pennsylvania Steel Company’s concentrat- 
ing plant at Lebanon, Pa., which started last year, will 
employ the Gréndal process for concentration alone, but 
instead of briquetting the ore will nodulize it in a Na- 
tional Metallurgic Company plant. 


At Norwalk, Ohio, May 29, four bridge companies and 
six agents of such companies were fined for violating the 
antitrust law of Ohio. The allegation against the com- 
panies and agents was that they had effected a combina- 
tion under which the County Commissioners were obliged 
to pay larger amounts for bridges than if competition 
had been open. 


A Berlin cablegram, dated May 31, stated that the 
general confederation of metal manufacturers had with- 
drawn its notices dismissing a large number of workmen 
on June 2, as the workmen’s union in the chief German 
centers had accepted the employers’ terms. 
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The Iron and Metal Trades 








The market for Steel making Pig Irons in the Central 
West remains stiff, the largest transactions having been 
the purchase by the Republic Company of an additional 
block of 10,000 tons of Bessemer Pig for August delivery 
at $17.25, Valley furnace. In the Chicago district nego- 
tiations are pending which may divert two merchant 
furnaces of the district from Foundry Iron to Bessemer. 
In the East one structural mill has purchased 15,000 tons 
of Basic Pig for the second half and a Plate mill has 
taken 5000 tons at $17.50 delivered. 

Outside of some further buying of Foundry Iron by 
Pipe makers in eastern Pennsylvania the volume of busi- 
ness in Iron for melters has been very light throughout 
the whole country. The associated Birmingham makers 
are firmly holding at $14, but outside makers are shad- 
ing this 25c. In the Central West $16 at furnace is 
being barely maintained. New England and southern 
New York are feeling the competition of Buffalo makers. 
The troubles with the molders in many sections of the 
country are causing consumers to hold up shipments. 

The Shapes and Plates for three Lake vessels to be 
completed in 1907 have been contracted for, the amount 
involved figuring up about 15,000 tons. The Shapes, 7000 
tons, go to Pittsburgh, and the Plates, 8000 tons, to Chi- 
cago. The Plates for the Brooklyn Water Pipe, 15,000 
tons, will be rolled by the Carnegie Steel Company. 

The largest contract for Structural work, 7000 tons 
for the Erie Railroad, has been divided between two 
shops. 

Moderate sized orders for Rails for this year’s de- 
livery are still being entered. The Baltimore & Ohio 
Company has placed 4000 tons. For 1907 there have 
been booked 35,000 tons for the Rock Island, 7000 tons 
for the Raleigh & Pamlico Sound, and 4000 tons for the 
Atlanta & North Carolina Railroad. To-morrow the 
Transcontinental Railway of Canada opens bids for 65,- 
000 tons of Rails. 

The leading interest has secured the work of supply- 
ing 65 miles of 12-inch Pipe for the Eastern Oil Company 
and 40 miles of 10-inch for a gas line to Cumberland, Md. 

An advance of $2 per ton on Sheets has been made, 
effective at once. The price of Painted and Galvanized 
Sheets has been put up 10c. per square. 

There are reports that concessions are being made by 
one very large interest on Bars, thus meeting the de- 
mands of consumers who did not secure the 1.40c. basis. 
The Western Bar Iron Association, consisting of ten in- 
dependent producers in the Central West, has arranged 
for the wages scale for the coming year with the Amal- 
gamated Association. 

Some pretty good business is coming up, and has been 
closed in Twisted Bars for concrete reinforcement, both 
in New York and in Philadelphia. 

There has been some heavy business in Old Material 
in the Pittsburgh district, including from 12,000 to 15,000 
tons of Rerolling Rails and about 10,000 tons of Melting 
Scrap. Heavy offerings in Chicago and in the Eastern 
markets have caused a sharp decline in Scrap all along 
the line. 

The opening of bids on 40,000 tons of Cast Iron Pipe 
for Philadelphia has been postponed until the 12th. 

Japan has again appeared in our markets as a buyer 
of Bridge Material and of Rails. 

German Iron and Steel makers have been putting up 
prices rather sharply lately, and reports from England 
have been" more encouraging. It is a significant fact 
that during the last week a leading interest here has sold 
to England for delivery during the last quarter of the 
current year 5000 tons of Sheet Bars, at a very satisfac- 
tory price. This is regarded as illustrating the confi- 
dence which English buyers have in the continuance of 
present improved conditions. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 
June 6, May 29, May 9, June 7, 


PIG IRON, Per Gross Ton: 1906. 1906. 1906. 1905. 
Foundry No. 2, Standard, Phila- 

GI he cndas cekecwheaawes $18.50 $18.50 $18.50 $17.00 
Foundry No. 2, Southern, Cincin- 

WEEN ccoeades Sedadedciuecus 16.75 16.75 16.75 14.75 
Foundry No. 2, Local, Chicago.. 18.50 18.50 18.50 17.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh.......... 18.10 18.10 18.10 15.85 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh........ 16.35 16.35 16.50 15.50 


Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 19.00 19.00 19.00 17.50 
BILLETS, RAILS, &e., Per 


Gross Ton: 
Bessemer Billets, Pittsburgh... 26.00 26.00 27.00 23.00 
Forging Billets, Pittsburgh.... 32.00 32.00 32.00 26.00 
Open Hearth Billets, Phila..... 29.00 28.00 29.00 26.50 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh........ 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 


Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill 28.00 23.00 28.00 28.00 
OLD MATERIAL, Per Gross Ton: 


O. Steel Rails, Chicago........ 14.00 14.00 14.00 12.00 
O. Steel Rails, Philadelphia.... 16.25 16.25 16.50 15.00 
O. Iron Rails, Chicago........ 21.25 21.25 21.25 17.00 
O. Iron Rails, Philadelphia.... 21.00 21.00 21.00 19.06 
O. Car Wheels, Chicago........ 18.00 19.00 19.00 14.25 
O. Car Wheels, Philadelphia... 16.50 16.50 16.75 15.00 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Pittsburgh.. 15.75 14.50 15.00 14.50 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago.... 13.50 -14.00 13.50 12.00 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL, 

Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 


Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia. 1.63% 1.63% 1.63% 1.63% 


Common Iron Bars, Chicago... 1.66% 1.66% 1.6614 1.50 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh. 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.60 
Steel Bars, Tidewater, New York 1.64% 1.64% 1.64% 1.641% 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh........ 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
Tank Plates, ‘Tidewater, New York 1.74% 1.74% 1.74% 1.74% 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh....... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Beams, Tidewater, New York.. 1.84% 1.84% 1.84% 1.74% 
Beams, Pittsburgh............ 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.60 
Angles, Tidewater, New York.. 1.84% 1.84% 1.84% 1.74% 
Angles, Pittsburgh............ 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.60 
Skelp, Grooved Steel, Pittsburgh 1.57% 1.57% 1.57% 1.50 
Skelp, Sheared Steel, Pittsburgh. 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.55 


SHEETS, NAILS AND WIRE, 


Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh..... 2.40 2.25 2.25 2.20 
Wire Nails, Pittsburgh........ 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.80 
Cut Nails, Pittsburgh.......... 1.7% °1.80 1.80 1.80 
garb Wire, Galv., Pittsburgh. . 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.25 

METALS, Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 

Copper, New York............ 18.75 18.75 18.6214 15.00 
rene, es BOON se ccesdnvene 5.90 5.85 5.90 5.05 
Ra TE Is oc awe ccesanes 6.00 6.00 5.87% 4.50 
Se Ge Bea cb wees oe duvad 5.90 5.90 5.72% 4.40 
ie ret cad « sso Svs lwo $9.65 41.00 43.50 29.95 
Antimony, Hallett, New York... 26.00 27.00 24.50 10.25 
PMO, INOW: Tews cv ccacicvcs 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic, Bessemer, 

100 pounds, New York....... $3.94 $3.94 $3.79 $3.74 





Chicago. 


FISHER BUILDING, June 6, 1906.—(By Telegraph.) 

With the exception of Rails in the heavier lines and 
Sheets among the highly finished commodities, the mills are 
experiencing an easing off in demand and specifications for 
Sheared Plates have now fallen below mill capacity. Not- 
withstanding the heavy requirements of Shapes for the build- 
ing trade the Structural mills are now in position to make fair- 
ly prompt deliveries and the Eastern producers are eagerly 
competing for Western tonnage. In the Iron trade con- 
sumers are awaiting developments and are buying to cover 
concurrent needs only. The anxiety of several of the leading 
Steel producers to secure the hard Steel angle tonnage of the 
bedstead manufacturers about to be placed, and which 
amounts to nearly 20,000 tons annually, reflects the falling 
off in the consumption of lighter shapes, and as low as 
1.45c., Chicago, has been quoted to secure this tonnage. Old 
Material has suffered a sharp decline, the cheaper grades of 
Scrap having sold off a dollar a ton during the week and 
heavy railroad offerings will only tend to further weaken the 
situation. A slight weakness in Iron Bars has also de- 
veloped, doubtless largely contributable to the lowering of 
values of raw material, but the limited buying for nearly two 
months has also made the manufacturers eager for orders to 
operate their mills at their capacity. The Steel requirements 
for three lake vessels were placed this week with the Car- 
negie Steel Company and the Illinois Steel Company, aggre- 
gating 15,000 tons of Plates and Shapes and the specifica- 
tions will be immediately available and the material will be 
rolled in the next two months. No additional Rail tonnage 
for 1907 delivery has been placed with the mills during the 
week. On Thursday the commissioners of the Transconti- 
nental Railway will open bids at Ottawa, Canada, for 65,000 
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tons of 80-lb. Steel Rails and 1,545,000 Railway Ties, and it 
is probable that this tonnage will be awarded an American 
mill. The Western Bar Iron Association, which comprises 
ten of the independent manufacturers, made an agreement on 
June 2 with the Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel 
Workers covering the 1906-7 Iron scale, but this adjustment 
has not yet been accepted by the Republic Iron & Steel Com- 
pany. This scale, which is practically on last year’s basis, 
will prevail, regardless of the action that this company might 


take, and the indications are that it will also sign at an early 
date. 


Pig Iron.—Consumers throughout the West continue to 
defer purchases for future requirements, believing that lower 
values will soon obtain, and sales are limited to small lots 
for immediate needs only. Producers, on the other hand, are 
firmly maintaining prices on a basis that has been prevail- 
ing for several weeks, and no indications of weakness are 
yet apparent. In the South the Republic Iron & Steel Com- 
pany will shortly turn two of its stacks on Basic for the 
Tennessee Company’s Steel works requirements, and the 
Southern Foundry Iron output will accordingly be curtailed. 
At least one and possibly two merchant furnaces in this dis- 
trict will go on Bessemer shortly, providing negotiations 
now under way with the Illinois Steel Company are con- 
cluded, thereby reducing the foundry output of Northern 
stacks. Local foundries, as well as those-in Milwaukee and 
adjoining territory, are holding up shipments on account of 
the molders’ strike, and it will be some time before the effect 
of the opposing influences at work in the Pig Iron trade can 
be felt. There has been no break in the agreement of South- 
ern producers to maintain a basis of $14, Birmingham, for 
No. 2, although operators not in the pact are making conces- 
sions of 25c. and 35c. a ton. Prevailing quotations, f.o.b. 
Chicago, are as follows: 


Lake Superior Charcoal.............. $19.00 to $19.50 
Northern Coke Foundry, No, 1........ 19.00 to 19.50 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 2........ 18.50 to 18.75 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 3........ 18.00 to 18.25 
Northern Scotch, No. 1.............. 19.50 to 19.75 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1......... 18.55 to 18.80 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No, 2......... 18.05 to 18.30 
ne, ee eS Rees 18.25 to 18.40 
ee OS ee eee 17.65 to 17.90 
SE TOO cancun scalbbiceces 17.15 to 17.40 
oo eee eee 16.65 to 16.90 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 18.15 to 18.40 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 17.65 to 17.90 
Southern Gray Forge and Mottled..... 16.15 to 16.40 
Malleable Bessemer...........cccccce 18.30 to 18.55 


Standard Bessemer.................. 19.30 to 19.55 

Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 6%. 20.30 to 20.80 

Jackson Co and Kentucky Silvery, 8 %. 21.30to 21.80 

Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 10 % 23.30 to 23.80 

Billets and Rods.—The demand for Forging Billets in 
small lots continues fair, although slightly lower prices are 
prevailing, and comparatively prompt deliveries can be made 
by the mills. In carload lots Forging Billets are now sold 
on the basis of $33.50 to $34, f.o.b. Chicago, and Bessemer 
and Open Hearth Rods are quoted at $34 and $35. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—No additional tonnage of 
Standard Section Rails for 1907 delivery has been booked 
during the week, although a few electric roads have placed 
small lots for fall delivery. Light Rail mills, without ex- 
ception, are booked through July, but the new _ business 
offered thus far this month is exceedingly light and would 
indicate that the heavy buying for this season is at an end. 
Quotations are unchanged, as follows: Angle Bars, accom- 
panying Rail orders, 1906 delivery, 1.50c.; carload lots, 
1.75¢e.; Spikes, 2.25c. to 2.35¢.: Track Bolts. 2.65¢. to 
2.75c., base, Square Nuts, and 2.80c. to 2.90c., base, Hexa- 
gon Nuts. The store prices on Track Supplies range from 
15c. to 20c. above mill prices. Light Rails, 30 to 45 Ib. 
sections, $27 to $28; 25-lb., $29; 20-lb., $29 to $30: 16-Ib., 
$30 to $31; 12-lb., $31 to $32, and lighter sections down to 
8-lb., $38 to $40, f.o.b. mill. Standard Sections are un- 
changed at $28, f.o.b. mill, full freight to destination. 


Structural Material.——Structural Shapes for three lake 
boats that will be placed on the stocks during the fal] were 
placed with the Carnegie Steel Company this week. aggre- 
gating about 7000 tons. The Western Structural mills, not- 
withstanding the heavy tonnages they have booked, are fast 
overtaking specifications and fairly prompt deliveries can 
now be made. The competition among the mills for the hard 
Steel Angle trade of the bedstead manufacturers is an un- 
looked for development and reflects the necessity of the large 
Steel manufacturers to secure all the tonnage offered in order 
to keep their mills in full operation. It is estimated that the 
total Western trade amounts to about 20,000 tons annually 
and heretofore this tonnage has gone to the smaller mills that 
rerolled Old Rails. As a result of the large mills bidding for 
this tonnage prices have declined to 1.45c., Chicago, and as 
yet practically none of the large buyers has covered. We 
make the following quotations: Beams and Channels, 3 to 
15 inches, inclusive, 1.86%4c.; Angles, 3 to 6 inches, 14-inch 
and heavier, 1.8614c.; larger than 6 inches on one or both 
legs, 1.9644c.; Beams, larger than 15 inches, 1.96%4c.; Zees, 
3 inches and over, 1.86%4c. ; Tees, 3 inches and over, 1.91%c., 
in addition to the usual extras for cutting to extra lengths, 
punching, coping, bending or other shop work. 
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Plates.—The Illinois Steel Company was awarded the 
contract this week for the Plate requirements of three lake 
vessels, amounting to about 8000 tons. This is the largest 
order that has been placed for several months, and inasmuch 
as specifications are already available this company’s mill 
will be fully occupied for at least 60 days. Otherwise the 
Plate market is exceedingly quiet and specifications have fal- 
len below mill capacity. Quotations are unchanged, as fol- 
lows: Tank quality, 4-inch and heavier, wider than 64 and 
up to 100 inches wide, inclusive, car lots, Chicago, 1.76%4c. ; 
3-16 inch, 1.86%4c.; Nos. 7 and 8 gauge, 1.91\4c.; No. 9, 
2.0114c.; Flange quality, in widths up to 100, inches, 1.86%4c., 
base, for 14-inch and heavier, with the same advances for 
lighter weights; Sketch Plates, Tank quality, 1.86%4c.; 
Flange quality, 1.961%4c. Store prices on Plates are as fol- 
lows: Tank Plate, 14-inch and heavier, up to 72 inches wide, 
2c. to 2.10c.; from 72 to 96 inches wide, 2.10c. to 2.20e. ; 
3-16 inch up to 60 inches wide, 2.10c. to 2.20c.; 72 inches 
wide, 2.35c. to 2.45c.; No. 8, up to 60 inches wide, 2.15c. to 
2.25e.; Flange and Head quality, 25c. extra. 

Sheets.—None of the mills is in position to make de- 
liveries in less than sixty days, Heavy shipments to San 
Francisco have practically depleted local stocks and mill 
shipments are not heavy enough to meet current require- 
ments. Effective Tuesday, June 5, the American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Company advanced both Black and Galvanized 
Sheets $2 a ton, or 10c. per 100 Ibs. No change has as yet 
ben made in prices from store. Quotations on mill ship- 
ments, Chicago, are as follows: Blue Annealed, Nos. 9 and 
10, 1.96%e. to 2.01%4e.; Nos. 16 and 17, 2.16\4c. to 2.21%c. ; 
Box annealed, Nos. 18 to 20, 2.36%4c. to 2.41%4c.; No. 27, 
2.56%e, to 2.6114c.; No. 28, 2.6644c. to 2.711%4c.; Galvanized 
Sheets, Nos. 10 to 14, 2.71%4c.; Nos. 17 to 21, 2.9614. ; 
Nos, 22 to 24, 3.1114c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 3.31%4c.; No. 27, 
3.5114c.; No. 28, 3.71%4c.; No. 30, 4.21%4c, Sheets from - 
store: Blue Annealed, Nos. 10 and 11, 2.10c. to 2.20c.; 
Nos. 12 and 13, 2.15c. to 2.25¢.; Nos. 14 and 15, 2.20c. to 
2.30c.; No. 16, 2.30c. to 2.40c. Box Annealed; Nos. 18 to 
20, 2.50c. to 2.55¢.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.55¢c. to 2.60c.; No. 26, 
2.60c. to 2.65c.; No. 27, 2.65c. to 2.70c.; No. 28, 2.75c, to 
2.80c.; No. 30, 3.15c. to 3.20c. Galvanized, from store: 
Nos. 10 to 20, 3c. to 3.05c.; Nos, 22 to 24, 3.15¢. to 3.20c.; 
No. 26, 3.35c. to 3.40c.; No. 27, 3.55c. to 3.60c.; No. 28, 
3.75c. to 3.80c.; No. 30, 4.95c, to 5e, 


Bars.—The settlement of the Iron scale of the Amal- 
gamated Association of Iron and Steel Workers, with the 
Western Bar Iron Association, at Detroit on Saturday, June 
2, insures the operation of these mills during the summer 
months. As yet the Republic Iron & Steel Company has 
not met with the association officials, but it is probable that 
the agreement accepted by the independent manufacturers 
will be satisfactory to this interest. Some shading on Iron 
Bars has been reported, notwithstanding the agreement that 
prevails to maintain a basis of 1.50c., Pittsburgh. Steel Bar 
tonnage is limited almost entirely to jobbers’ specifications, 
consumers preferring to place their orders with the distribu- 
ters on the basis of 1.50c. than with the mills direct, on 
account of the recent concession made the implement trade. 
We quote as follows: Iron Bars, 1.66%c.; Steel Bars, 
1.664c., both half extras; Hoops, 2.06%4c., extras as per 
Hoop card; Band, 1.66%4c., as per Steel card; Soft Steel 
Angles and Shapes, 1.66%4c., half extras. Store prices are 
as follows: Bar Iron, 2.10c.; Steel Bars, 1.85c., and as high 
as 2c. is asked on certain scarce sizes; Steel Bands, 1.85c. 
to 1.90c., half extras; Soft Steel Hoops, 2.30c. to 2.40c., full 
extras. 


Merchant Pipe.—The requirements for the building 
trade continue exceedingly heavy, and jobbers’ stocks are 
comparatively low, although as yet no contracts of impor- 
tance for future requirements are being placed. Quotations 
remain unchanged on the basis of 81 per cent. off the list, 
Pittsburgh, but official discounts on car lots, Chicago, are as 
follows: Black Steel Pipe, 78.35 per cent. on the base sizes, 
*% to 6 inches, and Galvanized, 68.35 per cent. Iron Pipe is 
quoted from 114 to 2 points higher. From store in small lots 
Chicago jobbers are quoting 76% to 77 per cent. on Black 
Steel Pipe, % fo 6 inches. 


Boiler Tubes.—Western manufacturers are specifying 
freely on contracts placed some time ago when.reduced prices 
became effective. The machinery trade is also buying Seam- 
less Tubing very freely and quotations are firmly maintained, 
Discounts on base sizes, 2% to 5 inches, in car lots, are as 
follows: Steel Tubes, 68.35; Iron, 55.35; Seamless, 50.35; 
24-inch and smaller and lengths over 18 feet, and 24-inch 
and lengths over 22 feet, 10 per cent. extra. Store prices 
are unchanged, as follows: 


Steel. Iron. Seamless. 
Pe ee POs ocr vevetecses 40 35 42 
IM tO DM WN, occ isvcc ccs 50 35 35 
i i wa ote we Rare n' tte we 52% 35 30 
Se. Se GS PNGB Fi isi evs swe s 60 47% 4214 
6 inches and larger........... 50 35 a 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Small orders are numerous, although 
practically all of the large municipal lettings are now out of 
the way. It is doubtful if any tonnage of importance will 
be offered the foundries during the summer months, owing 
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to their inability to make shipments in less than 60 days. 
The market is strong and quotations are firmly maintained 
on the following basis: Water Pipe, 4-inch, $31; 6, 8, 10 
and 12 inch, $30; over 12-inch, $29, with $1 extra for Gas 
Pipe. Large municipal contracts are usually placed at some- 
what lower basis. 

Merchant Steel.—The concessions on Shafting have 
been withdrawn and the market has been established on a 
firmer basis than at any time this year. Contracts are also 
being freely made for last half requirements by large con- 
sumers. Specifications for special shapes have fallen off to 
a considerable extent, owing to the curtailment of the output 
of the plants of implement manufacturers. Prices are un- 
changed, as follows: Planished or Smooth Finished Tire 
Steel, 1.86%4c.; Iron Finish, up to 1% x % inch, 1.81%4e.; 
Iron Finish, 1% x % inch and larger, 1.66%4c., base; Chan- 
nels for solid rubber tires, % to 1 inch, 2.16%c., and 1%- 
inch and larger, 2.0644c.; Smooth Finished Machinery Steel, 
1.9144c.; Flat Sleigh Shoe, 1.71%c.; Concave and Convey 
Sleigh Shoe, 1.96%c.; Cutter Shoe, 2.35c.; Toe Calk Steel, 
2.21%4c.; Railway Spring, 1.8644c.; Crucible Tool Steel, 6%4c. 
to Sc., and still higher prices are asked on special grades. 
Shafting, 50 per cent. off on car lots and 45 per cent. in less 
than car lots, in base territory. 


Coke.—The foundry trade is exceedingly quiet and the 
curtailed melt of many of the shops has resulted in with- 
holding numerous shipments. Consignment Coke from both 
the Connellsville and Virginia fields is being sacrificed, at 
concessions of 25c. to 35c. a ton. We quote 72-hour Con- 
nellsville Coke on the basis of $5.40 to $5.55, Chicago, and 
Wise County, at $4.75 to $5. By-Product Coke is held at 
$5.65 on contracts and $5.80 in car lots, for prompt de- 
livery. 

Old Materials.—The market has taken a decided slump, 
prices being off from 50c. to $1 a ton, on half the items of 
the list. A fair trading is going on but very little material 
is finding its way into stock, owing to the fact that still lower 
values are anticipated. A probable weakening factor in the 
market is the heavy offering of Scrap by the railroads. In 
addition to the considerable tonnage offered last week, three 
lists are out this week, including the Great Northern with 
2200 tons, the Santa Fé with 3400 tons and the Wisconsin 
Central with 400 tons. Bids on nearly all the Wrought 
Scrap materials in the Illinois Central list last week were 
rejected as being too low, bringing the tonnage disposed of 
down considerably. The range of prices paid by large con- 
sumers to producers and dealers, per gross ton, car lots, f.o0.b. 
Chicago, is as follows: 

RR eee eee $21.25 to $21.50 


Old Steel Rails, 4 feet and over....... 16.00 to 16.50 
Old Steel Rails, less than 4 feet....... 14.00 to 14.50 
Heavy Relaying Rails, subject to inspec- 

tion, 50 pounds and under......... 27.00 to 27.50 
en Cn eee co da ace «oe i 18.00 to 18.50 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 13.50 to 14.00 
Frogs, Switches and Guards....... ...- 13.50 to 14.00 
EE hs a od whe 4 Wide.d.6' 68 0 <0 we 11.50 to 12.00 

The following quotations are per net ton: 

ey a er a $16.00 to $16.50 
TN RE SS Aer eee eT Tee 23.00 to 23.50 
M6 ota aa 0 ois. 0 6.00 tenes 18.00 to 18.50 
NO. F Mairead Wrougnt......cccccee 13.50 to 14.00 
No, 2 Railroad Wrought.............. 12.50to 13.00 
pa © ers 13.00 to 13.50 
Locomotive Tires, smooth............ 14.00 to 14.50 
Pls, OOD 6 press veces adeaee 11.00 to 11.50 
DERG POEM isc BES % Ceclce eK seees 9.75 to 10.25 
pO ee ee 9.75 to 10.25 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings............. 9.50 to 10.00 
Machine Shop Turnings.............. 9.50 to 10.00 
St a + eth cab chb ees t values vee 8.00 to 8.50 
SN I GD 6d bese ecccsceeecee 8.00 to 8.50 
Pty <5 ch ane ene HOU Wie e's KNeees 8.50to 9.00 
NS ae re ee 7.50to 8.00 
No. 1 Boilers, cut to Sheets and Rings.. 9.50to 10.00 
Sb ae. 4 CEES 13.50 to 14.00 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap..... 11.00 to 11.50 
ih PS . <b 4c enced es ve 90 13.50 to 14.00 
Agricultural Malleable............... 12.50 to 13.00 


Metals.—Copper for spot Shipment is practically unob- 
tainable, and the prices quoted below rule strong covering 
deliveries as far ahead as August. Considerable business 
is being taken beyond that time at slight discounts. Other 
Metals are strong in this market with the exception of Spel- 
ter, on which there is a slight tendency toward depression. 
Prices are without change on all Metals. We quote: Cast- 
ing Copper, 18%c. to 18%c.; Lake, 18%c. to 19\4c., in car 
lots; small lots, 4c. to %c. higher; Pig Tin, car lots, 424c. 
to 42%c.: small lots, 4314c. to 43%4c.; Spelter, prompt de- 
livery, 6.15c. to 6.25c., for car lots; Lead, Desilverized, 
6.15¢c. to 6.25c¢., for 50-ton lots; Corroding, 6.65c. to 6.75c., 
for 50-ton lots; on car lots, 244c. per 100 lbs. higher; Cook- 
son’s Antimony, 33c., and other grades, 30c. to 31c.; Sheet 
Zinc is $7.65 list, f.o.b. Lasalle, in car lots of 60-lb. casks. 
On Old Metals we quote: Copper Wire, 16%c.; Heavy 
Copper, 26%c.; Copper Bottoms, 154%4c.; Copper Clips, 
15%c.; Red Brass, 1514c.; Red Brass Borings, 13%c.; Yel- 
low Brass, 12%4c.; Yellow Brass Borings, 10%4c.; Light 
Brass, 8%4c.; Lead Pipe, 4%c.; Tea Lead, 444c.; Zinc, 4%c. : 
Pewter, No. 1, 24c.; Tin Foil, 32c.; Block Tin Pipe, 27%4c. 


Meyers Brothers succeed L. Meyers, Chicago, dealer in 
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Old Metals and - Electrical The firm is located at 
286 South Canal street and buys and sells Scrap Metals and 


Drosses. 


Goods. 


eS 


Philadelphia. 


REAL Estate Trust Burmpine, June 5, 1906. 

The Iron and Steel markets may be defined as stubbornly 
firm. There is no great activity as regards buying, but the 
scarcity of Pig Lron is indubitable evidence that consumption 
is maintained at its maximum or very near to it. Furnaces 
are presumably making a full average output, but metal is 
so scarce for June and July shipments that it is an inevitable 
conclusion that the current production is being used as rap- 
idly as it can be got into consumers’ yards. The future, 
however, is a perplexing problem, and it is a fact that con- 
siderable uncertainty is felt by many of the most expe- 
rienced men in the trade. The enormous business which has 
been done during the past five years (almost without a set- 
back) is so contrary to former experience that there is a 
disposition te look for a slight slackening up, but there are 
no signs of any as yet, although it was supposed that the 
San Francisco calamity would develop something of that 
character, but if the fact was not so well established it might 
well be doubted if an earthquake or any other great catas- 
trophe had occurred, as business in almost all lines continues 
as if nothing unusual had happened. There is a possibility, 
however, that it may be felt at a later date, and it is this 
more than anything else that is responsible for hesitancy in 
regard to the later months. Gigantic efforts were made by 
the financial powers to save the situation at the time the 
catastrophe occurred, and it may be that, having tided over 
the crisis. liquidation will be more leisurely but none the less 
drastic than would have been possible at an earlier date. It 
is hardly likely, however, that such a violent convulsion as 
Was experienced a couple of months ago can be overcome 
without a strain somewhere sooner or late. Crop reports 
continue favorable, and as a sustaining influence they can 
hardly be overestimated. Crops are always important, but 
they were than they will be during 1906. 
The hesitancy in regard to buying Iron for delivery during 
the remainder of the year is doubtless due to this fact. With 
good crops fully assured there will be little or no danger 
of business falling off, but there are four to six weeks yet 
before the crops are made, and until then buying is not likely 
to be very active, although in the meanwhile consumption 
may be fully maintained. 

Pig Iron.—There need be no hesitation in saying that 
business is good as regards all grades of Pig Metal. 
in Basic 


never more so 


Except 
there is no real scarcity, although it is just about 
an even thing in all other grades for June and July ship- 
ments. Easier conditions are expected in the near future, 
as there is nothing to obstruct a full production, but it is 
about all the furnaces will be able to do to make their 
deliveries during the next sixty days. It is therefore only 
natural that prices should be firm. When it comes to the 
later months, offerings are somewhat more liberal, but it 
cannot be said that prices are lower or even weak. The 
course of events during the next month or six weeks will 
give the market a pretty severe test, however, as during that 
period new business must be placed or makers will begin to 
feel uneasy. They are inclined to encourage bids already, 
but not to an extent that would involve any material change 
in prices. Concessions of 25 cents per ton for the later 
months (possibly a little more) would be made from the 
June or July prices, but the point has not been reached 
when it can be said that makers are forcing the market, nor 
is it likely that they will do so, unless there is a slackening 
in the demand for the earlier deliveries, of which there are 
no immediate indications. Sales have been of a well dis- 
tributed character, including almost everything that a fur- 
nace can make, from “misfits” to the highest standard 
known. Mill Irons are probably a shade easier, but at a 
price everything goes. Basic is the scarcest and strongest 
article on the list and has sold in a large block at $17.75, 
delivered, which may be considered an inside price for the 
third quarter. No. 2 X Foundry commands $18.75 for 
June and July, but can be done at $18.50 for the later 


months, the range for the entire list, Philadelphia and 

nearby deliveries, being about as follows: 
NO, 1-H POWERS oe cise cccccciscces cS seen 
I eo  _. er ee 18.50 to 18.75 
hs a, MERA ead oak ae cece Soanaes 18.15 to 18.25 
Standard Gray Forges... cccceccoews 16.25 to 16.50 
Ordinary Gray Forge...... 15.75 to 16.00 
NS i ak ae 4 atl '« atulg Gc nua we eae era 17.60 to 17.85 
EE ee ee 24.50 to 25.00 
DE, wivdwaceirsc Med 4e Osc 88s wes 19.25 to 19.50 
NR ila So ee, aaa Sd heme a uote 20.00 to 20.25 
Lake Superior COs 2 ss dan dows 21.00 to 21.50 


Steel Alloys.—Business is getting into a normal condi- 
tion and the day of high prices seems to have passed. June 
or July shipments of Ferro can be had at $85 to $88, and 
for later months $72.50 to $75. Spiegel is quoted at about 
$32.50, but a sale of a few hundred tons was made at less 
than $31, Baltimore. 


Steel.—The market has again become active and strong, 
with prices 50 cents to $1 per ton higher than they were a 
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week ago. The demand for prompt shipments is very urgent 
and about $29 is quoted for ordinary Open Hearth Steel and 
$32 to $33 for Forging Billets. 


Plates.—There is a very fair general demand, mills being 
fully employed, except on Sheared Plates, on which very 
prompt deliveries can be given. Tank and Boiler work is 
very active and some new work is expected from the ship- 
yards, so that prospects for the summer and fall months are 
very satisfactory. The capacity for production has increased 
considerably, however, otherwise the mills would be swamped 
with work, the actual output being not far from the maxi- 
mum as regards tonnage. Prices unchanged, as follows: 


Part 
Carload. carload. 

Cents. Cents. 

Tank, Bridge and Boat Steel........ 1.73% 1.78% 
Flange or Boiler Steel.............+.. 1.83% 1.88% 
OS er eee ioe 2.13% 2.18% 
Locomotive Fire Box Steel...........2.23% 2.28% 


The above are base prices for \4-inch and heavier. The fol- 






lowing extras apply: Extra per 
- = 100 pounds. 
eee eee ee er $0.10 
i A ee ee Te es teen seb anh ss cues 15 
OR ee TE, ee ae errr et 25 
Plates over 100 to 110 imches............2.000- .05 
Plates over 110 to 115 imches..............000- 10 
Plates over 115 to 120 inches............. ; 15 
Plates over 120 to 125 imches............ ind 
Plates over 125 to 180 inches............eceees .50 
Pinben EOE TOO TRGB s «cnc adoscecevecvaseaccres 1.00 


Structural Material.—There is nothing but the usual 
report of a good demand at unchanged prices. Business is 
in good volume, and apart from the large orders that are 
taken for skyscrapers, terminals, bridges, &c., there is any 
amount of miscellaneous demand, which keeps everything in 
satisfactory condition. Beams, Channels and Angles are 
quoted at 1.83%c. to 2c., delivered, 


Bars.—Reports are somewhat variable, several leading 
mills having all the work they can do, while others report 
very little inquiry. Deliveries are well taken, but new busi- 
ness is rather scarce, and will probably continue so until 
after the midsummer holidays. The general outlook is be- 
lieved to be good, and prices are steady at 1.63\4c. to 1.68%%4c. 
for either Steel or Refined Bar Iron. 


Sheets.—The demand is well maintained, and as a rule 
mills are fully employed at about the figures given for some 
weeks past—namely: Nos. 18 to 20, 2.40c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 
2.50c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.60c.; No. 27, 2.70c., and No. 28, 
2.80c. 


Old Material.—The market is dull and prices are in 
most cases a trifle lower. No. 1 Steel has sold at $16, and 
$15.75 to $16.25 is about the range, which holders think is 
too low in view of the prices paid for Pig Iron. All the 
same, there is plenty of Material at prices quoted below, 
which represent bids and offers delivered in buyers’ yards: 


Scrap Steel Rails and Crops.......... $16.25 to $16.50 
ee I a» orn 6's:5'b'0 6 ess 00:58 15.75 to 16.00 
Low Phcsphorus Scrap.............. 20.50 to 21.00 
EE RA cls C0 ewes Oe 0 6u'e een 19.00 to 20.00 
et Ss sine ah baad oe.e wero 6 25.00 to 25.50 
nS aac a's bh ile b's 0.0.8.5» 09.9 21.00 to 21.50 
oy Re eee ee 16.50 to 17.50 


Choice Scrap, R. R., No. 1 Wrought... 18.00 to 18.50 
Choice No. 1 Yard Scrap 16.00 to 16.50 





i a... in > 9e'eu nse 6 8h 8a a8 15.00 to 15.50 
tM Go's oc.v' a gk oe en bat wie 15.50 to 16.00 
I I IIR, 05 556 bu 0's 0 0 wpnlee 13.00 to 13.50 
ON DO  e 14.00 to 14.50 


e600 OL, 2 eee 10.00 to 11.00 
Le” 6 ee .. 12.75 to 13.25 
Axle Turnings, Choice Heavy .. 18.50 to 14.00 
SE RS inn 'k:0 6B ave 90) Wes ae se Sis be ow 11.50 to 11.75 
i EE ss os 6c 6 Ou. o 6.05 bas 9.50 to 10.00 





The termination of the partnership hitherto existing un- 
der the name of Caine & Plitt, Iron and Steel merchants, 
Real Estate Trust Building, Philadelphia, was announced 
June 1, John J. Caine having withdrawn. The business will 
be continued at the former location by George L. Plitt and 
Howard M. Plitt, under the firm name of Plitt & Co. 

John J. Caine, formerly of the firm of Caine & Plitt, 
Iron and Steel merchants, Philadelphia, will engage in the 
transaction of a general Iron and Steel and Scrap business, 
with offices at 1615-1616 Real Estate Trust Building. 


W. C. Dickey is opening an office as manufacturers’ 
agent at 608 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. Mr. Dickey 
represents the Sligo Iron & Steel Company, Empire Iron & 
Steel Company, United Steel Company, and Bostwick Steel 
Lath Company in New York and New England and will 
also be their general Eastern representative in Philadelphia. 


—_-e—__ 


Attorney-General Moody states that the decree con- 
sented to by the defendants in the action brought in the 
United States Court in California against what is known 
as the elevator trust grants a perpetual injunction against 
violation of the provisions of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
act, particularly against contracting or agreeing in alty 
manner regarding trade in elevators. 
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Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, June 5, 1906. 
Iron Ore.—The movement of Iron Ore down the lakes 
has been free, due to the fact that lake boats have little 
other business at present, and the Ore trade is getting the 
benefit of practically all the tonnage, most of which is run- 
ning to the head of the lakes light. While the figures have 
not yet been compiled, the estimates are that the shipments 
in May from the head of the lakes were about 4,000,000 
tons. The freight market has been weak. Shippers, how- 
ever, have not attempted to break the wild rates, which con- 
tinue on a parity with contract rates at 75c. from the head 
of the lakes, 70c. from Marquette and 60c. from Escanaba. 
(By Telegraph.)—The May Ore shipments from the 
head of the lakes were 4,304,954 gross tons, compared with 
4,619,431 tons for May last year. Up to June 1 total 
shipments were 5,752,340 tons, compared with 5,814,604 
tons to the corresponding date in 1905. 


Pig Iron.—Buying of Foundry Iron for early delivery 
has been as heavy as the supply would permit. Scotch Iron 
for spot shipment is extremely scarce, and it would be diffi- 
cult to fill an order for 100 tons. This is the result of 
heavy buying and the peculiar condition of furnace opera- 
tions just now. One Cleveland furnace is now running on 
Malleable, and will so continue for a week or ten days. 
Another Cleveland furnace was out of blast a few days last 
week, and is now catching up on its orders. One of the 
Hubbard furnaces had a little difficulty last week, and was 
out for a few days. It has resumed, but meantime fell be- 
hind on its orders. The Dover furnace will continue on 
Basic for the better part of the summer. The Toledo fur- 
nace is on Bessemer. The above changes have shortened 
the supply of Foundry Iron. In some instances consumers 
have been disposed to anticipate shipments. There is no 
longer any large amount available for third quarter deliv- 
ery. At present $16 in the Valley is the common quotation, 
with many furnaces considering the advisability of an ad- 
vance. In Basic one of the most important producers closed 
a deal yesterday for the sale of*practically all of its uncov- 
ered capacity for the remainder of the year. The price is 
strong, with a good demand at $17 in the valleys. In Besse- 
mer the interests outside of the Steel Corporation are now 
compelled to pay $17.50 in the valleys. There is very little 
Iron for sale even at that price. The Coke market is strong 
at $2.40 to $2.50 at the oven for furnace, and $2.75 to $3 


at the oven for the best grades of 72-hour Foundry. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—During the past week two 
contracts were placed with the American Shipbuilding Com- 
pany for new boats. Both are to be upward of 525 feet in 
length and both‘have the broad beam which is becoming popular 
with the lake vessel interests. It is understood that seven 
other boats are under consideration and practically under 
contract with this company, besides business being placed 
with other companies. The American Shipbuilding Com- 
pany now has eight boats under contract for 1907. It is 
understood that the Steel has been purchased. This repre- 
sents the sum total of the new demand for new Structural 
Steel in this territory for the present. The Belt Line around 
Cleveland has started construction work, however. It will 
require an enormous viaduct. Specifications against old 
structural contracts are good and the market is strong. 
Plates are in good demand and in some instances mills selling 
at a premium are getting a good block of business which the 
larger mills are not able to take care of. The market is 
strong at 1.60c., Pittsburgh. In Steel Bars most of the big 
consumers have covered their needs for the remainder of the 
year and only the buying of smaller interests remains. The 
market is strong, therefore, but comparatively quiet. The 
recent recession in Bar Iron prices has brought out a good 
buying movement. The tone is much stronger, but the mar- 
ket is far from being bullish, since deliveries can be made in- 
side of three weeks on about any class of order a buyer would 
be disposed to place. The price holds steady at 1.50c., Pitts- 
burgh. In Sheets an advance in price is expected any day. 
The report here a week ago was that an advance of $2 had 
been declared, and some concerns doing business in that line 
were quoting prices on the higher basis. Most of the buying 
now is in anticipation of an advance and is accordingly 
heavy, though not of necessity a gauge of current consump- 
tion. The smaller mills cannot buy Sheet Bars at the pres- 
ent price and make any profit on their conversion. Out of 
stock the prices have not changed from 2.15c. for No. 10 
Black, 2.70c. for No. 28 One Pass Cold Rolled and 3.70c. for 
No. 28 Galvanized. 


Old Material.—The Scrap market has been holding 
about steady during the past week, with fair buying. Prices 
are unchanged, as follows, f.o.b. Cleveland, gross tons: Old 
Steel Rails, $14.50 to $15.50; Old Iron Rails (nominal), $22 
to $23; Iron Car Axles (nominal), $18.50 to $19.50 ;-Heavy 
Melting Steel, $15. Net tons: Cast Borings, $8.50 to $9; 
No. 1 Busheling, $12.50 to $13; No. 1 Railroad Wrought, 
$16; No. 1 Cast, $14 to $14.50; Iron and Steel Turnings and 
Drillings, $9.50 to $10.50. 
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Pittsburgh. 


PARK BUILDING, June 6, 1906.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—In addition to the sale of 10,000 tons of 
Standard Bessemer Pig Iron made by the Bessemer Pig Iron 
Association to the Republic Iron & Steel Company for 
August delivery at $17.25, Valley furnace, we can state that 
two other large Steel interests, aside from the Steel Cor- 
poration, are said to be in the market for upward of 150,000 
tons of Bessemer and Basic for last half of the year de- 
livery and a good part of this tonnage will likely be closed 
within the next week. Bessemer and Basic Iron, for June 
and July delivery, is scarce, but for deliveries commencing 
August the supply is somewhat larger. We quote Bessemer 
Iron for June and July delivery at $17.25 for large lots and 
up to $17.50 for small lots. We note sales of about 300 tons 
of chilled Bessemer Iron at $17.75, Valley furnace. Basic 
Iron is very firm at $17, Valley furnace, and we note a sale 
of 1500 tons for July and August delivery at that price. 
The market on Foundry Iron is very dull and prices are 
weak. We quote Northern brands of No. 2 Foundry at $16, 
Valley furnace, for good sized lots, and $16.25 to $16.35 for 
small lots. We note a sale of 500 tons of Northern No. 2 
Foundry for June and July delivery at $16, Valley furnace. 
Forge Iron is also dull and prices are weak. We quote 
Northern Forge at $15.50 to $15.65, Valley furnace, equal to 
$16.35 and $16.50, Pittsburgh. 


Steel.—The supply of Bessemer and Open Hearth Bil- 
lets is more plentiful than for some time and prices are 
easier. We quote Bessemer Billets at $26 and Open 
Hearth at $27, and note that Bessemer Billets are reported 
to have been sold at a shade under $26. Sheet and Tin Bars 
continue very scarce, and are firm at $28, Pittsburgh, for 
Long Bars and $28.50 for Cut Bars. 


(By Mail.) 


The two events of the week were the purchase of 10,000 
tons of Bessemer Pig Iron by the Republic Iron & Steel Com- 
pany from the Bessemer Pig Iron Association for August de- 
livery at $17.25, at Valley furnace, and an advance of $2 a 
ton in prices of Black and Galvanized Sheets by the Ameri- 
can Sheet & Tin Plate Company, effective June 5. The 
Republic Iron & Steel Company has now bought a total of 
40,000 tons of Bessemer Iron from the Bessemer Pig Iron 
Association, comprising 10,000 tons for June, 20,000 July 
and 10,000 August, all at $17.25, at Valley furnace. Several 
Stee] companies, aside from the Steel Corporation, are figur- 
ing on the purchase of a very large tonnage of Bessemer 
and Basic Iron, for delivery over the last half of the year, 
and some of this Iron will likely be bought before this week 
is out. It is also certain that the Steel Corporation will 
need a large tonnage of Bessemer Iron for July and August, 
and some preliminary figuring has been done. It is esti- 
mated that the corporation will need at least 50,000 tons for 
these two months and probably more. There is a great 
scarcity of both Bessemer and Basic Iron for spot shipment 
and small sales of Bessemer for early delivery are reported 
to have been made as high as $17.75, at Valley furnace. As 
yet no large quantity has been sold above $17.25, at furnace. 
Basic is being quoted all the way from $16.85 up to $17.50, at 
furnace, but the actual market is $17 to $17.25, at furnace, 
and it is scarce at these prices. The fact that Bessemer 
Ores are scarce will likely have the effect of creating a 
spread of $2 a ton or more between prices of Bessemer Pig 
and Foundry Iron; in fact, at the present time there is a 
difference in price of about $1.50 a ton in favor of Bessemer. 
The outlook is that both Bessemer and Basic Iron will be 
scarce all through the summer months, when the supply is 
usually larger than the demand. Foundry Iron continues 
quiet and some consumers are holding up shipments on ac- 
count of the molders’ trouble. Northern No. 2 Foundry is 
held at $16 to $16.50, at furnace, and there are reports that 
the lower price has been shaded in some recent sales. There 
is not much inquiry for Forge Iron, Northern brands being 
held at about $15.65, at Valley furnace, and on a firm offer 
this price would likely be shaded. In Finished Iron and 
Steel the situation is better, the demand for some lines hav- 
ing shown a material increase in the last week or two. The 
advance of $2 a ton in Sheets is the natural result of the 
enormous demand and the high prices and scarcity of Sheet 
Bars. Pipe is now the cheapest article on the whole Iron 
and Steel list, but there is no probability of an early advance 
in prices. There has been some heavy buying of Steel Scrap 
in the past week and prices are decidedly better. Coke is 
quiet and prices are weak. 


Ferromanganese.—There is no trouble now in getting 
small lots df Ferro for prompt delivery, and prices are easy. 
We quote 80 per cent. foreign Ferro for June and July de- 
livery at $75 to $80, delivered, Pittsburgh. For delivery 
over last half of the year; 80 per cent. Ferro is quoted as 
low as $70, Pittsburgh. 

Muck Bar.—We quote best grades of Muck Bar at nom- 
inally $28, Pittsburgh. We are not advised of any sales in 
this market for some time. 
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Rods.—The market is firm on the basis of $34 to $34.50 
for Bessemer and Open Hearth Rods, and $35 for Chain 
Rods. 


Skelp.—New business is’ very light, but the mills are 
busy on old contracts, on which buyers are specifying quite 
freely. We quote: Grooved Steel Skelp, 1.57%4c. to 1.60c.; 
Sheared Steel Skelp, 1.60c. to 1.65¢.; Grooved Iron Skelp, 
1.65c. to 1.70c.; Sheared Iron Skelp, 1.75c. to 1.80c., Pitts- 
burgh, these prices being for ordinary widths and gauges. 


Structural Material.—During the week the American 
Bridge Company took contracts for about 5000 tons of 
bridge material, and some large railroad work is pending. 
Most of the big work being placed is in the East, the local 
situation being quieter than for some time. However, the 
leading Structural interests are filled up for this year, and 
in some cases are not actively seeking work, as some rela- 
tively low prices are being made by some of the smaller in- 
terests. Deliveries by the mills are now quite satisfactory. 
Prices are very firm, and we quote: Beams and Channels, 
up to 15-inch, 1.70¢c.; over 15-inch, 1.80c.; Angles, 3x 2x4 
inch thick up to 6 x 6 inches, 1.70c.; 8 x 8 and 7 x 3% 
inches, 1.80c.; Dees, 3-inch and larger, 1.70c.; Tees, 3-inch 
and larger, 1.75¢c. Under the Steel Bar card Angles, Chan- 
nels and Tees under 3-inch are 1.60c., base, for Bessemer 
and Open Hearth, subject to half extras on the Standard 
Steel Bar card. 


Plates.—The Carnegie Steel Company has taken an 
crder for about 15,000 tons of Sheared Plates for the Brook- 
iyn Water Works Riveted Pipe. A good deal of tonnage 
is being placed by the Steel car interests, and the ‘general 
situation is more satisfactory than for some time. On Uni- 
versal Plates the mills are from four to six weeks behind in 
deliveries, but on Sheared Plates very prompt deliveries can 
be made. There is still some unevenness in prices, espe- 
cially on the narrow sizes. Official prices, which are some 
times shaded from $1 to $2 a ton, are as follows: Tank 
Plates, 44-inch thick, 64 up to 100 inches in width, 1.60c., 
base, at mills, Pittsburgh. Extras over the above prices are 
as follows: 


Extra per 
100 pounds. 
Gauges lighter than 44-inch to and including 3-16- 
ee kk. BS OS ee eee eee $0.10 
Rt DE sod Wed waumd ke deu'ee wlan’ 15 
SE MIE VOIR eterno a eo ral Wy msde dh dhvhaa ewe Caras elie -25 
Plates over 100 to 110 imches.................. .05 
Plates over 110 to 115 imches.................. 10 
Pee CUGe Tae Oi Bae in co va vanecsecuewe 15 
Peace SUGR. Tae UO Rae Me kk ce Seictccctacene ae 
Piates over 125 to 190 tmehes. .......cccesccces .50 
Peeee OG Des ab been ceeeuecunes Semel 1.00 


All sketches (excepting straight taper Plates vary- 
ing not more than 4 inches in width at ends, 


narrowest end being not less than 30 inches)... .10 
COMES C6 ek eh cendeevidecetesneenueses -20 
Boiler and Flange Steel Plates................. 10 
“A. B. M. A.” and ordinary Fire Box Steel Plates .20 
SOUEEE., SPORE GENT as deci Ged sectowdaucdeaeade .30 
NN Gi ivicnddcwecexacdcands toiesenewnad .40 


Shell Grade of Steel is abandoned. 

TerMs.—Net cash 30 days. For anticipated payments a 
maximum discount may be allowed at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum and for a longer time than 30 days interest shall be 
charged at the same rate per annum. Invoices paid within ten 
days from date thereof, discount of % of 1 per cent. is allow- 
able. Pacific Coast base, 1.60c., f.0.b. Pittsburgh, with all rail 
tariff rate of freight to destination added, no reduction for rec- 
tangular shapes 14 inches wide down to 6 inches of Tank, Ship 
or Bridge quality. 

Sheets.—Effective June 5, the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Company advanced prices of Black and Galvanized 
Sheets $2 a ton, and Painted and Galvanized Corrugated 
Roofing 10 cents per square. The demand for Sheets for 
the past two months has been enormously heavy, and with 
the high prices and scarcity of Sheet Bars, an advance in 
prices was the natural result, having been foreshadowed in 
this report for several weeks. All the mills are more or 
less behind in deliveries, the leading interest having its prod- 
uct sold up for practically the balance of this year, Job- 
bers have large stocks, which they bought at lower prices 
than are ruling now, and whether they will maintain the 
market on the present basis remains to be seen. The new 
prices on Black Sheets, one pass through cold rolls, are as 
follows: Nos. 10 to 12 gauge, 2.10c.; Nos. 13 and 14, 2.15c. ; 
Nos. 15 and 16, 2.20c.; Nos. 17 to 21, 2.25¢.; Nos, 23 to 24, 
2.30c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.35c.; No. 27, 2.40¢.; No. 28, 
2.50c.; No. 29, 2.65c., and No. 30, 2.75c. We quote Gal- 
vanized Sheets as follows: Nos. 10 and 11, 2.45c.; Nos. 
12 and 14, 2.55c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 2.55¢e.; Nos. 17 to 21, 
2.80c.; Nos. 22 and 24, 2.95c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 3.15¢.: No. 
27, 3.35¢.; No. 28, 3.55¢.; No. 29, 3.80c., and No, 30, 4.05c. 
We quote No. 28 Gauge Painted Roofing Sheets at $1.75 
per square, and Galvanized Roofing Sheets, No. 28 Gauge, at 
$3.10 per square for 2-inch corrugations. These prices are 
for carload lots, jobbers charging the usual advances for 
small lots from store. 


Bars.—Most large consumers of Steel Bars who were 
not permitted to contract when the 1.40c. price was in 
force some time ago, now refuse to place their orders 
at 1.50c., and as a result a good deal of business is being 
held up. Whether the mills will allow these consumers 
the same concession granted to the implement makers re- 
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mains to be seen. The general demand for both Iron and 
Steel Bars is light, and unless it soon improves some of the 
Iron Bar mills will be short of work. We quote Iron and 
Steel Bars at 1.50c., base, half extras, for carloads and 
larger lots. It is said that some of the Hastern mills are 
offering Iron Bars in this market at less than 1.50c., deliv 
ered. 

Hoops and Bands. age is being placed 
at the official prices, but the mills are running mostly on old 
contracts placed when prices were lower than they are now. 
We quote Steel Hoops at 1.90c., and Bands for all purposes 
at 1.50c., base, half extras, as per Standard Steel card. 
These prices are for carload lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus full 
tariff rail rate to point of delivery, an advance of $2 a ton 
being charged for less than carloads. 

Tin Plate.—New business being placed in Tin Plate is 
usually for small lots, the large consumers having covered 
ahead some time at lower prices than are ruling now. The 
Tin Plate mills have a very heavy business on their books, 
some of the leading interests being sold up for practically 
the balance of this year. We quote Tin Plate at $3.75 per 
base box, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, for 14 x 20 100-lb. Cokes, terms 
30 days, less 2 per cent. off for cash in ten days, on which 





price a rebate of 5c. a box is allowed for carloads and larger. 


lots. 

Merchant Steel.—A few scattering contracts are still 
coming in from implement makers, but most of the tonnage 
being placed is from the general trade and for small lots 
only. The mills making Shafting have a heavy tonnage on 
their books, and the market on this material is firm again. 
We quote: Planished or Smooth Finished Tire Steel, 1.70c. ; 
Iron Finish up to 1% x 1% inch, 1.65c., and Iron Finish, 
1% x % inch and larger, 1.50c., base, Pittsburgh, and 
Channels for solid rubber tire are quoted as follows: %, % 
and 1 inch, 2c., and 1%%-inch and larger, 1.90c.; Toe Calk 
Steel, 2c. to 2.05c.; Railway Spring Steel, 1.75c. to 1.80c.; 
Cutter Shoes, 2.20c. to 2.25c.; Flat Sleigh Shoe, 1.50c. to 
1.55c.; Crucible Tool Steel, 6e. to 8c. for ordinary grades 
and 12c. and upward for special grades. We quote Cold 
Rolled Shafting at 50 per cent. discount in carloads and 
45 per cent. in less than carloads, delivered in base territory. 


Railroad Spikes.—The market is firm and the demand 
is heavy. We quote standard sizes of Railroad Spikes at $2 
and $2.05 per 100 lbs., f.o.b. Pittsburgh, the lower price be- 
ing absolutely minimum. 

Spelier.—-The demand continues dull and prices are 
weak. We quote prime Western grades at 5.75c., St. Louis, 
equal to 5.8746c., Pittsburgh. 

Merchant Pipe.—The National Tube Company took the 
order of the EBastern Oil Company for 65 miles of 12-inch 
and 40 miles of 10-inch for a gas line to Cumberland, Md. 
No other large orders have been placed, but on the larger 
sizes of Pipe the mills are pretty well filled up for several 
months. The demand for Merchant sizes is active, but the 
rush of shipments to San Francisco is over. Prices are un- 
changed, the extreme discount on Merchant sizes of Steel 
Pipe remaining at 81 and 5 per cent. off to the large trade. 
Official discounts for carloads, which continue to be shaded 
one point or more, are as follows: 


Merchant Pipe. 
— epee, carloads. — 


St Iro 
Black. Galy. aes, a "Gav. 


% and \& inch.......... 72 5 6 

es che kd 5.60nh tee 8 74 60 57 

Ps 6 SES s 6b 055005 55> 76 64 73 61 

8 eee 80 70 77 67% 

7 20 2 BOs i038 55:04 75 60 72 57 
Extra strong, plain ends: 

ae Oe ME, a's g os vie e'd 65 53 62 50 

1% to 4 inches.......... 72 60 69 57 

4% to 8 inches......... 68 56 65 53 
Double extra strong, plain ends : 

1% to 8 inches.......... 61 50 58 47 


Boiler Tubes.—The new business being placed in Mer- 
chant and Locomotive Tubes continues heavy and the mills 
are well filled up, Discounts are as follows: 

Boiler Tubes. 


Iron Steel 
1 to 1% imches..... 1... cece ceeeeeeeees 45 50 
Oe NN, i vb oe dha pvee oe wKRE 45 62 
Ee Es 8.8 0 0.0 0.6000 Ope Des ou CHORD dee e 50 64 
NR. o. » sin bad osrap 4 Same h Fb 57 70 
Se ae ls 6a edn. 0 Oe dhGe Meee ee bbe’ 45 62 


Iron and Steel Scrap.—The Scrap trade has been more 
active in the past week than for some time, and the com- 
plexion of the market has completely changed, due to the 
fact that two large consumers have come in and bought 
very heavily, one of Heavy Steel Scrap and Rerolling Rails 
and the other of Heavy Scrap only. These large sales of 
Heavy Steel Scrap were made on the basis of about $15.50 
and the Rerollers at about $17.50, Pittsburgh. As a result 
of these heavy purchases the whole market on Scrap is very 
much firmer and prices are higher. We quote: Heavy Melt- 
ing Scrap, $15.75 to $16; No. 1 Wrought Scrap, $17.25 to 
$17.50; Machinery Cast Scrap, $15.75; Bundled Sheet Scrap, 
$13.50 to $13.75; Old Steel Rails, short pieces, $15.75 to $16; 
Old Steel Rails, Rerollers, $17.50 to $18; Cast Iron Borings, 
$8.50 ; Old Car Wheels, $17.25 to $17.50; Wrought Turnings, 
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$12; Old Iron Axles, $25.50 to $26; Old Steel Axles, $21; 
Stove Plate, $10.75 to $11; Axle Turnings, $13, all f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, and all in gross tons. We note sales as follows: 
10,000 tons of Heavy Melting Scrap at $15.50, 3000 tons of 
Old Steel Rails, Rerollers, at $17.50, 300 tons of Sheet Bar 
Crop Ends at $15.50 and 600 tons of Axle Turnings at 
$12.50, all f.o.b. cars, Pittsburgh. 

Coke.—Demand for both Furnace and Foundry Coke is 
very dull and prices are weak. We quote best grades of Con- 
nellsville Furnace Coke at $2.30 to $2.35, and 72-hour Con- 
nellsville Foundry Coke at $2.65 to $2.75 a ton, at oven. 


The San Francisco offices of the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Company, which were destroyed by the earthquake and fire, 
have been temporarily located at 2174 Market street, San 
Francisco, Cal., to which address all communications for 
this office should be sent. The company expects to open 
permanent offices in San Francisco within a very short time. 

————————»~—+ eo 


Cincinnati. 


FIFTH AND MAIN StTs., June 6, 1906.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—The only change in the situation that may be 
regarded as tending toward better times is the fact that 
there is considerably more inquiry. Nothing in the situation, 
however, warrants the statement that prices are more firmly 
established than they have been. While the schedule remains 
practically unchanged, quotations are slightly weak on such 
business as comes forward. Several of the larger consumers 
are reported as feeling the market and apparently willing to 
purchase heavy tonnage if a satisfactory agreement could 
be made as to prices, stating that if unable to reach what 
they considered bottom figures they would merely purchase a 
month’s requirements and wait further developments. View- 
ing the situation from the furnace standpoint, it looks as 
though a large percentage of the Southern producers were 
holding firm at $14 from strictly Birmingham district and 
were pursuing waiting tactics. As a matter of fact, there 
appears to be little interest taken by either side, and some- 
thing startling will be required to awaken deep interest in 
the situation. The local foundries are said to be well sup- 
plied with orders, but are handicapped by being unable to se- 
cure force sufficient to handle their product. Southern No. 
2 is well established at $13.75 to $14 Birmingham, although 
we hear of some spot Iron that can be had for $13.50 or even 
less. Northern brands are fairly firm at $15.75 to $16 for No. 
2 at furnace. We learn of one order that was placed for 500 
tons of Malleable, said to have been less than $16, L[ronton, 
for Southern delivery. The same buyer is said to be in the 
market for 500 tons for Western delivery. Another Western 
consumer is reported to be in the market for about 2000 tons 
of Malleable for delivery running through the early months 
of next year. <A concern in Chicago is said to be about 
closing for 1000 tons of Southern analysis Iron for early 
delivery, which may possibly have some bearing on present 
quotations. Freight rates from Hanging Rock district to 
Cincinnati are $1.15 and from Birmingham $3. Wé quote, 
f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: 


oe ee a Seer $17.25 to $17.50 
Oe ND OS. Se ee 16.75 to 17.00 
oo ee OE ONG ee 16.25 to 16.50 
oo SS es 15.75 to 16.00 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 17.25 to 17.50 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 16.75 to 17.00 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge.......... 15.00 to 15.25 
Southern Coke, a betters daavesh 14.50 to 14.75 


Ohio Silvery, No. 1 (8 per cent. Silicon) 21.65 to 22.15 


Lake Superior Coke, No. 1............ 17.40 to 17.65 

Lake Superior Coke, No. 2............ 16.90 to 17.15 

Lake Superior Coke, No. 3.........++. 16.40 to 16.65 
Car Wheel Irons. 

Standard Southern Car Wheel........ $23.50 to $24.00 

Lake Superior Car Wheel............ 22.00 to 22.50 


Coke.—Prices are fairly strong, but the demand is quiet 
and the available supply is abundant. We quote the best 
brands of Virginia and Connellsville Foundry from $2.75 
to $3. f.0.b. ovens. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—There is a slight falling off 
in the demand for Structural lines, although all of the mills 
are said to be crowded for months to come. Bar Iron is 
quiet. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: Iron Bars, 
in carload lots, 1.63c., with half extras; the same, in smaller 
lots, 2c., with full extras; Steel Bars, in carload lots, 1.63c., 
with half extras; the same, in small lots, 1.85c., with full 
extras; Base Angles, 1.83c., in carload lots; Beams and 
Channels, in carload lots, 1.83c.; Plates, ¥,-inch and heavier, 
1.78¢c., in carload lots; in smaller lots, 1.90c.; Sheets, 16 
gauge, in carload lots, 2.15c.; in smaller lots, 2.70c.; 14 
gauge, in carload lots, 2.05c.; in small lots, 2.60c.; Steel 
Tire, 1 x % inch or heavier, 1.83c., in carload lots. 

Old Material.—The market for Scrap is fairly satisfac- 
tory, and there is considerable spot business being trans- 
acted. Prices so far as can be ascertained are unchanged. 
We quote dealers’ prices, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: No. 1 
Railroad Wrought Scrap, $15 to $15.50 per net ton; Cast 
Borings, $5 to $6 per net ton; Steel Turnings, $8 to $9 per 
net ton; No. 1 Cast Scrap, $12 to $13 per net ton; Iron 
Rails, $21 to $22 per gross ton; Steel Rails, rolling mill 
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lengths, $15 to $16 per gross ton; Relaying Rails, 56 lbs. 
and upward, $28 to $29 per gross ton; Iron Axles, $22 to 
$23 per net ton; Car Wheels, $17.50 to $18.50 per gross ton ; 


Low Phosphorus Scrap, $18 to $19 per gross ton. 


Herbert Black, who was secretary of the Southern Pig 
Iron Association during the life of that organization, has 
associated himself with the Cincinnati office of the Robert 
Field Sales Agency. For the past two years he has been 
with the Cincinnati office of Hickman, Williams & Co. 

The Tutwiler Coal, Coke & Iron Company, manufac- 
turer of Vanderbilt Pig Iron, will hereafter be known as 
the Birmingham Iron Company, and will be represented in 
Cincinnati territory by the Domhoff & Joyce Company as 
sales agent. 





Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., June 4, 1906. 


Pig Iron.—The change in the Pig Iron market for the 
past few weeks has been so slight as to be scarcely percepti- 
ble. Each week bring its regular quota of inquiries for both 
large and small tonnage, and more or less business is being 
done all the time. The larger melters have so far declined 
to pay the price asked, and where they made contracts at 
all it has been almost without exception for immediate deliv- 
ery. The small buyers, who never contract for any great 
length of time in advance of their requirements, are placing 
their accustomed amount of business, which, together with 
the small stocks on the furnace yards, is making a very firm 
market. To illustrate the size of stocks now on hand, the 
stockhouse of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Company at 
its city furnace was destroyed by fire a few days since, 
necessitating the banking of No. 1 furnace for a couple of 
days. When the furnace was started again not a single pig 
of Iron was on the yard, all on hand having been shipped out 
during this short suspension. The average stock carried at 
this plant during ordinary times runs well up into the thou- 
sand tons. The No. 2 furnace of this company, which has 
been undergoing repairs for the past six months and was to 
have been blown in on the 15th, will probably not be started 
before July 1, owing to the destruction of the stockhouse. 


Old Material.—On certain grades there has been a 
marked improvement this week. Especially is this true of 
Machinery Cast, the foundry trade taking large quantities, as 
at the present price it is more economical to use it than Pig 
Iron. Good stocks are on hand, and dealers’ quotations are 
approximately as follows per gross ton, f.o.b. cars here: 


cl i i re ee a $19.00 to $19.50 
COE cB BION s cies c wre dicqescues cee 18.50 to 19.00 
Ce EE IDS sec wd.cuaduceven yen es 16.00 to 17.00 
ge ee ARP ee 17.00 to 17.50 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought............ 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought............ 15.00 to 15.50 
No. 1 Country Wrought............. 13.75 to 14.25 
No: 2 Country Wrougnt........020- 11.75 to 12.25 
Wrought Pipe and Flues............. 11.75 to 12.25 
PROUTOGE WEMUORBIG 6c kv ccc cccicveses 12.00 to 12.50 
it i MC oe es olga dda 068 608 eked es 12.00 to 12.50 
i SR eee 11.00 to 11.50 
Stove Plate and Light Cast........... 9.00 to 9.50 


It has been definitely settled that the Weller Rolling 
Mill, which was destroyed by fire at Anniston a few months 
since, will be rebuilt at Gadsden. The estimated cost of the 
new plant is $100,000, and construction work will begin with- 
in the next few days. 


Work on the main building of the Payne & Joubert 
Machine & Foundry Company, which has been in course of 
construction for several months, is rapidly nearing comple- 
tion, having been delayed in receiving the Structural Steel. 
When completed this will be one of the largest foundries in 
the South, making castings up to 50,000 pounds. The main 
building, which is a Steel structure with brick covering, is 
140 x 400 feet, and is to be equipped with three Pawling & 
Harnischfeger cranes of 10, 15 and 25 tons capacity; large 
lathes, boring mills, shapers, .planers, and, in fact, every mod- 
ern tool known to present day practice, all of which have 
been purchased. In the power house, which is a brick build- 
ing, 50 x 100 feet, have been installed two 150 horse-power 
return tubular boilers made by Payne & Joubert, New Or- 
leans, and an 18 x 36 Corliss engine manufactured in this 
city. The generator, which is being installed by the Northern 
Electric Mfg. Company, is 200-kw. compound wound type, and 
all tools will be directly connected, there being no shafting or 
pulleys in the entire machine shop. It is expected that the 
plant will be in operation in all departments by July 15, and 
a large amount of business has been booked for delivery com- 
mencing August 1. The specialty will be the manufacture 
of sugar house machinery castings, but the company will 
also give attention to-the furnace and rolling mill trade and 
others requiring heavy work. 

It is reported that the capital stock of the Bartlett- 
Tewksbury Machinery Mfg. Company is to be increased to 
$125,000, and much new machinery is to be added to its 
present equipment. 
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The German Iron Market. 


BERLIN, May 24, 1906. 

Price advances in the German Iron industry have pro- 
ceeded during the past fortnight at an usually rapid pace- 
The supposition expressed in my last letter that the advance 
of 5 marks per ton on Beams would be extended to all forms 
of Structural Steel proved to be correct. The advance was 
ordered a few days after that letter was written. This was 
done by a vote of the Steel Verband; but the mills have 
already adopted of their own accord a price of 120 marks for 
Structural Material, which means an advance not of 5 but of 
10 marks. The Verband will be appealed to for its approval 
of the extra advance. According to one report, this extra 
advance also applies to all half rolled products, like Billets, 
Blooms, &c. 

Other increases in prices have followed one another at 
such a helterskelter rate that they cannot be all detailed 
here. The Pig Iron Syndicate has advanced the price of 
puddling and Steel making grades by 3 marks. At the fort- 
nightly make up of Iron prices on the Diisseldorf Exchange 
a week ago the following gains in prices were reg- 
istered: Spiegeleisen and Steel making qualities, 3 marks; 
puddling Iron (Luxemburg quality), 4 marks; Thomas 
Iron, 5.50 marks; Wrought Iron Bars, 4.50 marks; Boiler 
and other Plates of Soft Steel, 5 marks. These advances 
represent the open market price movement. Dealers’ asso- 
ciations are also everywhere putting up prices to make them 
correspond to recent advances undertaken by the manufac- 
turers’ combinations. The Band Iron Asociation has just 
raised the price of Skelp 7.50 marks. Many foundry prod- 
ucts have also been marked up, and it is expected that they 


will be still further advanced. Cast Iron columns and other: 


forms of castings used in building were recently raised 
marks, but makers say that the advance in Pig Iron makes a 
second upward revision necessary. 

Some of the most recently announced prices are as fol- 
lows: Spiegeleisen, 98 marks; steel making qualities, 70 
marks; Thomas Iron, 72.50 to 73 marks; Luxemburg pud- 
dling, 56.80 to 57.60 marks; Wrought Iron Bars, 147 marks: 
Soft Steel Plates, 145 marks; Boiler Plates, 150 marks. 
These are open market prices. 

Owing to the Easter holidays the shipments of the Stee} 
Verband in April were not so large as in March. The move- 
ment was 464,559 metric tons (crude Steel basis), which 
denotes a drop of 63,298 tons, or nearly 12 per cent. from 
the March figures. The average daily shipments in April, 
however, were greater than those of March by 648 tons. 
The make of Pig Iron in April fell to 1,010,789 tons, as 
compared with 1,051,527 tons in March. The decrease is 
explained by the shortness of the month and holiday interrup- 


tions. The May figures are expected to establish a new 
record. 


The Steel Syudicate’s Operations, 


The latest report of the Steel Verband, issued May 11, 
says that the works continue to be very busily occupied, and 
they can meet the demands of the market only with diffi- 
culty. Calls for half rolled goods already ordered continue 
to come.in at an extremely rapid rate; home consumers have 
completely covered their needs for the third quarter of the 
year. Inquiries from abroad, too, are coming in steadily, but 
these are generally rejected in the interests of home con- 
sumers. Business in railroad supplies remains very good ; 
some of the mills have engagements running into 1907. The 
needs of the Prussian State railroads for the fiscal year 
1906-1907, which have already been contracted for, are con- 
siderably heavier than for the previous year; and the other 
railroads of Germany will also make considerably larger de- 
mands. Business in Rails for mines is lively, and higher 
prices have been put into force. This is also the case with 
Grooved Rails, and the mills have full work till far into the 
fourth quarter. Several large foreign order for Standard 
Rails and Ties have just been taken at higher prices. For- 
eign business in mining and Grooved Rails is also quite sat- 
isfactory, but foreign competition has somewhat hindered the 
advance of prices. Sales of Structural Steel are very active - 
hence, rather long periods for filling contracts must be ex- 
pected—a circumstance which gives dealers an opportunity 
to dispose of their stocks. Sales abroad are increasing, and 
prices are better than could have been obtained hitherto. 

In view of the conflicting reports about the business of 
the Steel Verband in Structural Material for San Francisco, 
your correspondent appealed directly to the management for 
information. The answer was evasive as to the amount of 
orders already taken, but the management adds: “Our 
Verband is in a position to take orders for large quantities 
of Beams for San Francisco for immediate delivery.” Ac- 
cording to recent press reports, the Verband has taken large 
orders for San Francisco. Freight rates to that city have 
already been advanced in view of the large shipments ex- 
pected. 

The situation of rolling mills in Upper Silesia is fully 
as satisfactory as in the Rhenish-Westphalian district. The 
Silesian Verband published last week a glowing report of 
market conditions. 
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New York. 
New York, June 6, 1906. 

Pig Iron.—So far as Foundry Irons are concerned this 
market has been very quiet and is showing a tendency toward 
greater ease. We note a sale of about 20,000 tons of Basic 
Pig and some round lots of High Sulphur Iron for Pipe 
founding. We continue to quote No. 1 Foundry, $18.50 to 
$19; No. 2 Foundry, $18 to $18.50; No. 2 Plain, $17.50 to 
$18; Southern No. 1, $18.25 to $18.50; No. 2 Foundry, 
$17.25 to $17.50. 

Steel Rails.—Deliveries in 1906 are now promised on 
newly offered business only where a special shift can be 
made or in case a buyer finds that all the deliveries pre- 
viously arranged for will not be needed. In the past week 
the Baltimore & Ohio has placed 4000 tons additional for 
this year; the Indianapolis, Crawfordsville & Western Trac- 
tion Company, 1500 tons; the Louisville Railway, 700 tons; 
the Lehigh & Hudson River and the Ann Arbor Railroad, 
500 tons each, and the Omaha, Lincoln & Beatrice Railway, 
910 tons. The principal new contract for 1907 is that of 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific for 35,000 tons, The 
Raleigh & Pamlico Sound has bought 7000 tons for next 
year; the Atlantic & North Carolina Company, 4400 tons, 
and Shreveport & Northeastern Railroad 1880 tons. 

Structural Material.—The Structural work on the 
Erie Railroad, heretofore referred to, including a long via- 
duct over the Genesee River and two bridges of moderate 
tonnage, has been divided between the American Bridge 
Company and the McClintic-Marshall Construction Com- 
pany. The total is about 7000 tons, and the American 
Bridge Company has been awarded 3000 tons. The latter 
company booked a total of nearly 70,000 tons of new work 
in May. In the past week it has also taken a bridge for 
the Brookville & Mahoning Railroad, requiring about 1800 
tons of Steel. For the Baltimore & Ohio it has contracted 
to build a bridge taking 300 tons. In New York City an 
addition to the World Building is being figured on, but the 
size of the improvement has not been definitely decided. If 
only four stories are added to the rear portion of the build- 
ing 700 or 800 tons of Steel will be required. There is a 
plan, however, to run the extension up 12 stories. In the 
past week the Supreme Court has made a decision permit- 
ting Bridge Commissioner Stevenson to accépt bids and 
award the contract for the construction of the Manhattan 
Bridge over the East River. Suit had been brought to en- 
join the making of a contract on the ground that a waste 
of public funds was threatened because the Commissioner 
had approved of a wire cable bridge as against eye bar con- 
struction. The fabricating works are getting better deliveries 
on the whole, and the labor situation is working out more 
satisfactorily for Structural contractors. Buyers still hold 
off on contracts for the latter part of the year. We con- 
tinue to quote on mill shipments for tidewater delivery as 
follows: Beams, Channels, Angles and Zees, 1.84%4c.; Tees, 
1.89%6c.; Bulb Angles and Deck Beams, 1.99%4c. Beams, 18 
to 24 inch, 0.10c. extra; Angles, over 6 inches, 0:10c. extra. 
Beams and Channels, cut to length, are sold from stock at 
2.50c. to 2.75c. 

Bars.—Business is confined to moderate lots, without 
change in price. Both Iron and Steel Bars are quoted at 
1.64\%4c. to 1.6914c., tidewater, according to deliveries and 
specifications. 


Plates.—The market is very quiet. Mills are still well 
supplied with work and prices are firmly held. Quotations 
are as follows, at tidewater: Sheared Tank Plates, 1.74%4c. 
to 1.84%4c.; Flange Plates, 1.8444c. to 1.94%¢c.; Marine 
Plates, 2.1444c. to 2.24%4c.; Fire Box Plates, 2.24l4c. to 
2.60c., according to specifications. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The only large letting now in sight is 
that of the city of Philadelphia, which had been expected to 
take place June 4, but has been postponed until the 12th. 
This letting was referred to in this report some weeks ago. 
General business is fully as good as it has been. It is more 
a question of delivery at this time than of prices, as manu- 
facturers are still turning business away because of inability 
to make deliveries as needed. Carload lots of 6-inch pipe 
continue to be quoted at $30.50 per net ton, at tidewater. 


Old Material.—Relaying Rails are in strong demand, 
with sales at full prices. The demand for Cast Scrap is 
good, but the price of this class of stock is weakening with 
other Old Materials. It is difficult to make sales either of 
rolling mill stock or Steel Scrap without giving concessions 
to buyers. The rolling mills appear to be out of the market 
on all items. Nevertheless, railroad lists are going at better 
prices than dealers are ordinarily willing to give. It would 
appear that a large short interest is in the market covering 
for various kind of material whenever opportunty offers. 
This would seem to indicate better business after a little 
time, but although some encouraging reports come from 
Pittsburgh no indications of an improvement are seen here. 
Approximate prices per gross ton for New York and yicinity 
are as follows: 


Be RIG sé. au bae bee > kb acedn ase $19.50 to $20.50 
ORO TR ich a benccacnntns tend 25.50 to 26.00 
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Old Steel Rails, rerolling lengths...... 16.00 to 16.50 
Old Steel Rails, short pleces.......... 14.00 to 14.50 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 14.00 to 14.50 
Standard Hammered Iron Car Axles... 23.50 to 24.00 
oe Be eT rere 18.50 to 19.50 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought.............. 17.50 to 18.50 
SO OE NEED 5 nin Fi 584.645 5 00 uO me 15.50 to 16.50 
No. 1 Yard Wrought, long............ 16.00 to 16.50 
moO. 2 Farad Wrought, Ghort....,..csses 14.00 to 15.00 
Of OE ere ae re 12.00 to 12.50 
4 0 OES es 9.00 to 10.00 
SASS rea. wai 8.00 to 8.50 
WHOGe TOIT, oi ees vec ternenes 11.00 to 11.50 
a eee ee 16.00 to 17.00 
i ie CRUE. 6 6s cas cass kn.vee 14.00 to 14.50 
TENN 44 <0k while DN U6 0/00 Pega VAD 11.00 to 11.50 
Se sd 2'G.. 0 Ww Bo 0e.w worn hee aco 9.00 to 9.50 
PIIONEO CONG 6 55 iin 6 600960 08:8 ov ogee 15.00 to 15.50 





Metal Market. 


New York, June 6, 1906. 


Pig Tin.—The chief features of interest this week were 
the statistics published on Friday, showing that visible sup- 
plies had increased 1503 tons, compared with the month 
previous, the visible supply for Europe and the United 
States on May 31 being 12,607 tons. The stocks in the 
United States also increased and were 1399 tons, a gain of 
612 tons as compared with the previous month. The de- 
liveries into consumption in this country during the month 
of May were below the average, being 3150 tons. This in a 
measure was a reflection of the high prices ruling during 
the month. On this news the London market declined £2 
10s., or to £179 15s. for spot. The London market was 
closed from Friday noon until Tuesday morning, owing to 
the Whitsuntide holidays, and in the meantime the Ameri- 
can market was duller than for the rest of the week. which 
is saying considerable. Tuesday’s cables came over £1 10s. 
lower, and Tin was sold early in the day at 39.37%4c., 
against 39.50c. on Friday. Further sales were made on 
Tuesday at 39.25c., 39.20c., 39.12%4c., 39.00c. and back to 
39.20c. A good business was done, aggregating over 100 
tons. As was to be expected, the London market is higher 
to-day and closes at £180 10s. for spot and £179 10s. for 
futures, Spot Tin can be had in New York at 39.65c., 
which advance is due to the higher prices from the other side. 


Copper.—The foreign demand is excellent, especially 
from Germany. The threatening labor troubles, which at 
one time were believed would lead to serious results later in 
the month, have been settled. Other foreign consumers are 
also buying in good volume, as is shown by the 18,640 tons of 
Copper exported from North Atlantic ports during May. 
This is the largest exportation during any one month this 
year. The movement this month promises to be heavy also, 
as 3655 tons were exported during the first five days. The 
London market is slightly easier than last week, at £85 15s. 
for spot, £84 17s. 6d. for futures, with Best Selected held at 
£89 10s. Quotations are unchanged in this country, spot 
Lake ruling at 18.75c. to 19c., future deliveries being held at 
18.62%4c. to 18.874%4c. For spot Electrolytic, 18.62%4c. to 
18.87\4c. is asked, futures being sold at 18.50c. to 18.62%4c. 
Casting grades are held at 18.12%4c, to 18.50c., for all grades 
and all deliveries. American business is at present largely 
confined to filling old contracts; new orders are scarce, as 
many of the larger consumers are well supplied for June, 
July and August. Up to the present there has been little 
or no inquiry for September to December deliveries. It is 
known, however, that there are a number of projects under 
way which will call for a good size tonnage late in the year. 


Pig Lead.—There is a fair demand and prices are strong, 
some offerings of foreign Lead being in the market at slightly 
under 6c. Domestic lead, however, commands 6c. for spot, 
New York. In St. Louis prices are also slightly higher at 
5.90c. The American Smelting & Refining Company con- 
tinues to quote 5.75c., to govern outstanding contracts, but 
new business is only accepted at price current on date of 
shipment. The London market is firm at £16 17s. 6d. There 
is a good demand for all grades of Lead at the existing 
prices. 

Spelter.—Prices are without change, consumers being 
able to satisfy their wants in this country at 6.15c. Prompt 
shipments can be had at 6.05c. Shipments from the West 
are held on a basis of 5.90c. The market is in a more 
healthy condition, due to the exports of the metal from this 
country. 

Aluminum.—There is little or no metal to be had for 
immediate delivery and prices continue to be nominally un- 
changed, at 35c. for No. 1 Ingots and 33c. for No. 2 Ingots. 

Quicksilver.—There is a fair demand, but dealers hold 
small lots at $41 per flask of 75 Ibs. in 100-flask lots. The 
London market is unchanged, Rothschild’s quotations being 
js. 5d. 

Antimony.—The market is lower, due to some holders 
taking profits of long standing. For Cookson’s and Hallett’s 
26c. to 27c. is quoted ; other grades, 25.50c. to 26.50c. 

Tin Plate.—The demand for Coke Plates is fair, but the 
Terne Plate market is very dull. At the same time the mills 
have no surplus on hand and have a considerable number 
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of back orders. It is interesting to note, however, that not 
all of the mills are running, owing to the scarcity of Steel. 
Prices are unchanged, at $3.75, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, and $3.94, 
f.o.b. New York. The Welsh market is lower, at 13s. 6d. 

Old Metals.—The demand for all classes of Old Copper 
and Brass continues very heavy, but dealers in many cases 
are not able to supply the wants of their customers. For 
such contracts as are going the prices given below are ruling. 
Lead is in excellent demand, as is also Aluminum Scrap. 
Dealers’ selling prices are as follows: 


—Cents.—— 
Copper, Heavy Cut and Crucible... ...18.00 to 18.25 
Commer, EEORVe GRE Wits. oc cccs coe cns 17.75 to 18.00 
Copper, Light and Bottoms........ ....16.00 to 16.50 
CN sien 6k dias a ak Ww ala #6 «Uke. ean 2.50 to 13.00 
.. SS eae errrreare | fk. yy 
Heavy Machine Composition............ 16.50 to 17.00 
Ce ee OR gS wcicinses deb eee 11.50 to 11.75 
ee eae 13.50 to 14.00 
pT ee 26.00 to 28.00 
is a. Aah a Ad a8 bia nle 09.0.6 wes ED 5.45 to 5.60 
EGG a idwhivk-s 0.8e cutee bnbe ena 5.20 to 5.35 
a a ee 4.90 to 5.00 


C. Kirchhoff, special agent of the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey, reports the production of Copper for 1905 as 
follows, compared with 1904: 


1904. 1905. 
Source. Pounds. Pounds. 
PM cctv icars «dbase eens 208,309,130 230,287,992 
BE Ge bitch « ed eae Ree ww 191,602,958 236,627,535 
SETI ee ee a oe 298,314,804 314,750,612 






| a rN Ae 5,368,666 5,334,192 
CED os odo sie ee 5 teed ee eee s 28,529,023 15,367,106 
a ites a Be Scene pce Wl dike ico dd Vie eee 47,062,889 63,947,261 
Colorado, including copper smelters. 9,506,944 9,404,830 
Parr reece fret. cee 2,043,586 5,000,856 
I in Ghar b a aid 4% bio ke wk wales 3,565,629 8,500,000 
DM Sen deer i kien ate ceeecae en,  aeeeees 250,000 
CSI Foie in heii a ine Swisiy kien e 2,158,858 2,094,180 
South Dakota...... CPEs « eee 100,000 100,000 
po EEA ee 663,694 810,930 
Eastern and Southern States....... 15,211,086 14,655,504 
Lead desilverizers, &c............. as. wWeadeans 

Total domestic copper......... 812,537,267 901,630,998 


The production of Wyoming, Nevada and South Dakota 
is estimated. 
te 


Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


New York, June 6, 1906. 


The market has been fairly strong during the past week, 
with some stocks making good advances. Rumors of fresh 
deals and consolidations were numerous, but were officially 
denied whenever they became insistent. Colorado Fuel has 
been particularly active, advancing from 56% on Thurs- 
day to 643g on Tuesday of this week. Steel Foundries pre- 
ferred was also run up quite sharply, advancing from 4644 
on Thursday to 50% on Friday, but receding to 46 on Tues- 
day. The range of prices on other stocks was as follows: 
Car & Foundry common 41% to 42%; Locomotive common 
69 to 70%; Pressed Steel common 51% to 53%; Republic 
common 28 to 2954, preferred 103 to 104; Sloss-Sheffield 
common 79% to 8134; Tennessee Coal 155 to 158; Cast 
Iron Pipe common 515% to 52%, preferred 94 to 957%; Steel 
common 405 to 42, preferred 105% to 106%. This morning 
Locomotive common ran up to 72 and Railway Spring com- 
mon to 5634. Last transactions up to 1.30 p.m. to-day are 
reported at the following prices: Can common 7%, pre- 
ferred 623,; Car & Foundry common 42%, preferred 103; 
Locomotive common 72, preferred 116; Steel Foundries 
common 12, preferred 47; Colorado Fuel 6114; Pressed Steel 
common 53%, preferred 9814; Railway Spring common 56% ; 
Republic common 29, preferred 104; Sloss-Sheffield common 
8014 ;. Tennesse Coal 157%; United States Cast Iron Pipe 
common 51%, preferred 95.; United States Steel common 
4114, preferred 106%. 

Dividends.—National Enameling & Stamping Company 
has declared the regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. 
ou the preferred stock. 

BE. & T. Fairbanks has declared the quarterly dividend of 
$6 per share. 


American Car & Foundry Company has declared the 


regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the preferred 
stock, payable July 2. 

American Can Company has declared the regular quar- 
terly dividend of 144 per cent. on the preferred stock, payable 
July 2. . 

International Silver Company has declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of 1 per cent. on the preferred stock, pay- 


able July 2. 
te 

The American Society of Refrigerating Engineers has 
recently issued its 1906 year book, containing the names 
of the officers, members of standing committees, list of 
members and of the constitution and by-laws. Any one 
interested can obtain a copy of the book by addressing the 
secretary, W. H. Ross, suite 806, 258 Broadway, New 
York City. 


Cincinnati Metal Trades Association Dinner. 


The regular quarterly dinner of the Cincinnati Metal 
Trades Association was held at the club house of the Cin- 
cinnati Zoological Garden, last Thursday evening. A 
much larger number than usual attended, representing 
practically all the machine tool builders of the city. P. 
G. March, of the Cincinnati Shaper Company, presided 
and also acted as toastmaster. There was some discus- 
sion relative to the new labor bill now before Congress, 
and it was the sense of the meeting that as an association 
the members were opposed to any legislation along the 
line of limiting the hours of labor. As a means to this 
end, Mr. Hargrave offered the following resolution, which 
was immediately dispatched by wire to the Congressmen 
representing this district. 

Resolved, That the Cincinnati Metal Trades Association, com 
prising 70 of the leading manufacturers of this territory, em- 


ploying 7500 men, is unalterably opposed to any and all legisla 
tion limiting the hours of labor. 

W. R. C. Smith, editor of the Practical Machinist, At- 
lanta, Ga., was introduced by the president, and made a 
very entertaining and instructive address on the develop 
ment of the South. He seemed to think that the New Eng- 
land manufacturers are in some instances receiving a 
large share of the business that was inherent to this ter- 
ritory, according to natural laws, and that more aggres- 
siveness should be used, especially along the line of ma- 
chinery for cotton mills. In regard to machinery for 
machine tool industries and railroad shops, however, Cin- 
cinnati is receiving its share of the business. He advised 
the machine tool builders of the city to send young, aggres- 
sive men to that section of the country as agents, that they 
might be within close touch of the situation. This, the 
speaker said, has already been done by the New England 
machine builders with great success. He stated that sta- 
tistics show that one woodworking plant per day on the 
average was leaving the North and settling among the 
timber lands of the South. There is a very pressing de- 
mand for labor in this section and he sincerely hoped that 
the statement, recently made, that one of the great trans- 
Atlantic lines will establish direct connection between 
Houston, Texas, and some European port would speedily 
come to pass, as by that means labor could be more readily 
supplied to Southern territory and prove of inestimable 
benefit. 

Robert Wuest, acting commissioner of the National 
Metal Trades Association, gave an interesting account of 
the strike among the machinists at Indianapolis. He paid 
splendid tribute to the Winona Institute of Indianapolis, 
considering it one of the best schools in the country along 
the line of technical education. He believed that every 
encouragement should be offered to such schools, as there- 
in seemed to be the solution of the problem that is now 
confronting both capital and labor in the way of ap- 
prentices. 

W. D. Sayle, president of the National Metal Trades 
Association, talked on the success of the association, and 
how from a very small beginning it had grown to be a 
power for good, and predicted a more rapid growth in the 
future than in the past. 

Isadore Rauh, chairman of the Committee on Mem- 
bership, reported receiving five new applications. 





OBITUARY. 


THoMaAs O’Conor JONES, assistant general manager 
of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Compary, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
committed suicide June 5. He was the only child of the 
late George W. Jones, brother to B. F. Jones, was in 
his thirty-sixth year and had been ill for some time. 
He was a graduate of Yale, had been in the steel busi- 
ness from his graduation and was regarded as one of 
the ablest managers in the Pittsburgh district. 

C. W. Kayser, chairman and managing director of 
Kayser, Ellison & Co., Limited, Carlisle Steel Works, 
Sheffield, England, died April 30. He is succeeded by 
his eldest son, Charles William Kayser, who has been an 
assistant managing director for the past 11 years. 
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The Western Bar Iron Association Signs 
the Amalgamated Scale. 


At a conference held in Detroit, Mich., last week, be- 
tween 8S. C. Leonard, president, and James H. Nutt, sec- 
retary of the Western Bar Iron Association, and a 
Scale Committee of the Amalgamated Association, a set- 
tlement of the puddling and bar iron scales was reached. 
In the seale presented by the Amalgamated committee 
the second clause of the memorandum of agreement read 
as follows: 

On all mills working iron or steel weighing 130 pounds or 
over, extra help shall be furnished to the heater; and for each 
additional 100 pounds additional help shall be furnished, the 


same to be paid by the company. Extra help shall also assist 
run-down to charge. 

This was objected to by the members of the Western 
Bar Iron Association and it was withdrawn, the follow- 
ing being substituted: 

On all mills working iron or steel extra help shall be fur- 
nished to the heater by the company as follows: At 150 pounds 
or over, one man; at 250 pounds or over, two men, and addi- 
tional help at 350 pounds or over. Said extra help shall also 
assist run-down to charge. 


In the scale for boiling presented at the conference 
the men asked an advance of 25 cents a ton when the 
price of bar iron reached 12-10 cents. This was also 
objected to and the old scale for boiling per ton of 2240 
pounds was readopted, as follows, based on actual sales 
of bar iron, as per conference agreement: 


Bar iron, Bar iron, 
price. price. 

Cents. Wages. Cents. Wages. 
hi bb eke ces bee $5.00 OE wasn shod sauce $6.00 
SAP eee 5.00 | A ee en 6.25 
Pass va be ekanen eee 5.00 Us os 600500500440 6.50 
Deas cisdeusesuvess 5.25 eer es oe 6.75 
Dyk ssa en Pee we 5.50 Be caw so SV yeenaad ed 7.00 
De. <6 chitin eee 5.75 


In foot note No. 2 in the boiling scale a slight change 
was made, the new part being in brackets, as follows: 

In order to insure uniformity of iron in boiling furnaces 
and avoid the increasing custom of running in strong for com- 
mon iron. thus increasing the hours and work of the boiler, the 
limit of time for each heat shall be as follows: For a single fur- 
nace, one hour and forty-five minutes; for [double furnaces one 
hour and fifty minutes] ; for Siemens furnace one hour and fifty- 
five minutes; but no heats shall be charged after eight hours 
and thirty minutes from the regular charging time. When a 
majority of the furnaces in any mill require more than the time 
specified to make their heats, due notice shall be given to the 
boss, in accordance with Article XXXIV of the constitution. 
By the word majority is meant a majority of the furnaces work- 
ing hard iron. Inferior coal, which increases the working time 
beyond that specified above, shall be considered a grievance. 

Foot note No. 3 was also slightly changed, the part 
in brackets being new, this, as adopted, reading as fol- 
lows: 

One dollar per ton extra for dephosphorized iron, [payment 
to be made for amount charged]. 

In the scale presented a new foot note, No. 32, was 
included, which reads: 

When a heat of swarth, or a heat of half swarth and half 
turnings, cannot be rolled in the furnace by reason of brass or 
other metals in the heat, and it becomes necessary to pull the 
heat out, 60 per cent. of the charge shall be paid for. 


This was also objected to and it was stricken out. 
Two new foot notes, Nos. 33 and 34, were added and 
adopted, as follows: 


That the company put shi«'’4s on all furnaces in puddle mills. 
That the company shall furnish tap buggies for the puddler. 


In the scale presented a new foot note, No. 37, was 
included, which reads: 


When the tubes of a boiler on a boiling furnace blow. out 
after the heat is melted, necessitating the pulling out of the 
heat, it shall be paid for. 


This was objected to and it was eliminated. Another 
new foot note, No. 36, was adopted, which reads as 
follows: 

When malleable iron swarth, borings or grindings are worked 
in a boiling furnace alone, or when mixed with other material, 
the price paid for boiling shall prevail. 

In the muck or puddle mill scale no changes were 
made, except that a new foot note, No. 8, was added, as 
follows: 


‘ 
On muck or puddle mills in which three (3) crews are em- 
ployed, three rollers should also be employed. 


The scale for piles on boards was adopted without 
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change. The old scale for busheling on sand bottom was 
readopted, except that a new foot note, No. 7, was added, 
as follows: 


That when either light or heavy scrap is worked without 
turnings, 20 cents extra above regular price shall be paid. This 
not to apply to the first 48 hours if turnings are not in stock. 


The old scale for knobbling, heating slabs and 
shingling, and also for bar and 12-inch mills, was adopted, 
except that in the latter scale foot notes 12 and 13 were 
changed to read: 

The company shall pay fireman on coal heating furnaces, 
stokers included, except when the production of solid body of 
steel is 50 per cent. or more in any pay period. Then the com- 
pany shall pay one-half, except when present practice requires 
ful) payment. 


That night turn roller shall receive not less than one-half 
the straight price for rolling and roughing down combined. 


The old scale of prices for mills making a specialty 
of working pipe or skelp from iron or steel was re- 
adopted without change. 

In the scale presented by the Amalgamated commit- 
tee it was recommended that a new column for stranders 
be placed in the guide, 10-inch, hoop and cotton tie mills 
scale, but this was objected to by the manufacturers, and 
it was stricken out, the old scale for these mills being 
readopted without change, except that in the scale of 
prices for hoop and cotton tie mills a slight addition was 
made, as follows: 


Rougher 
and 
catcher, 
Sizes. Total. Roller. Heater. each. 
2% and 2% channel rub iron and 
Dk WI: DOK 6 ov icc boc ete ses 2.42 1.15 601% 33% 


A new foot note, No. 3, was added to the hoop and cot- 
ton tie mills scale, as follows: 

On all sizes of pole caps, 13 gauge and lighter, 10 per cent. 
above band iron prices shall be paid. 

In the foot notes under the scale for half ovals, No. 
16 was changed to read: 

‘The company sha!l pay the fireman on coal heating furnaces, 
stokers included, except where the production of solid body of 
steel is 50 per cent. or more in any pay period. Then the com- 
pany shall pay one-half, except where present practice requires 
full payment. 

The scale was signed in conference for the mills com- 
posing the Western Bar Iron Association, which are as 
follows: Shenango Iron & Steel Company, Wheatland, Pa. ; 
Union Rolling Mill, Company, Cleveland, Ohio; Empire 
Rolling Mill Company, Cleveland, Ohio; American Car 
& Foundry Company, Detroit, Mich. ; Lake Erie Iron Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio; Helmbacher Forge & Rolling Mill 
Companies, St. Louis, Mo., and Madison, Wis. ; Ohio Falls 
Iron Company, New Albany, Ind.; American Rolling Mill 
Corporation, Muncie, Ind.; Vincennes Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, Vincennes, Ind.; Highland Iron & Steel Company, 
Terre Haute, Ind.; Fort Wayne Iron & Steel Company, 
Fort Wayne, Ind.; Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio; Interstate Iron & Steel Company, 
fast Chicago, Ind. 

As yet no arrangements have been made for a confer- 
ence of the Amalgamated Wage Committee with the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Company to arrange the 
wage scale for the sheet and tin plate mills or with the 
Republic Iron & Steel Company for the puddling and bar 
iron scales. Arrangements will likely be made this week 
for a conference with these two companies. It is not an- 
ticipated that any trouble will be met in fixing these, as 
the scales proposed for the year commencing July 1, 1906, 
are practically the same as those now in force. 
cneighipianinaias 





At very heavy cost the Wabash Railroad has com- 
pleted the connecting link between the Westside Belt 
Railroad and the Union Railroad of the Carnegie Steel 
Company at Pittsburgh. It gives the Gould system con- 
nection with the Carnegie plants at Homestead and 
Duquesne. The connecting link is 11 miles long. 


Last week John P. McArdle, president, and John Wil- 
liams, secretary and treasurer of the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation, with a committee from that organization, made 
an examination of claims presented by the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Company for rebate orders, and re- 
leased from the rebate fund an amount sufficient to meet 
them. 
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The Machinery Trade. 


New York, June 6, 1906. 

The attention of the trade is centered on the large lists 
of machine tools on which merchants have already submitted 
quotations or are preparing their bids. Several of these lists 
are of great importance in that it is definitely known that 
orders will be placed very shortly. The Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works is now buying against its list, and the New York 
Central Railroad has given evidence of early purchases, while 
the Pennsylvania Railroad has appropriated the money nec- 
essary to cover its various specifications. During the week 
a great deal of activity has been displayed by industrial en- 
terprises, which have placed a large number of orders. The 
prosperity of the machinery trade is manifested not only by 
the new plants and extensive additions now under construc- 
tion, but also by the disinelination on the part of manufac- 
turers to close down their works for repairs. Very little is 
heard of such a step being taken, but on the contrary steady 
operation and overtime are the custom. From all indica- 
tions manufacturers will not have a chance to close their 
plants for months to come, but when they can it will prob- 
ably mean an increased demand for equipment, as machinery 
driven constantly at top speed is bound to show wear. Re- 
ports from the West denote the same activity as in this 
market. In the Chicago district another machine tool list 
has been issued, with an additional one in prospect. 

The recent fire in the New York subway again demon- 
strated the superiority of steel cars over wooden ones, though 
they be copper sheathed, and the Interborough Company has 
definitely decided that hereafter it will use none but steel 
cars in the subway. Unquestionably steel cars are coming 
more into use and various roads are adding them to their 
equipment. This will undoubtedly mean a considerable in- 
crease in the steel car equipment in the near future, which 
will also produce a demand for additional machine tools. In 
this connection it will be interesting to note that reports 
from St. Louis are to the effect that the American Car & 
Foundry Company is going ahead with the reconstruction of 
its new steel car plant. 

A number of New York machinery men are attending the 
annual meeting of the Air Brake Association of America, 
which is in session June 5, 6 and 7, in Montreal, Canada. 
The organization is composed of men interested in the mak- 
ing, selling and use of air brakes and a large number of rail- 
road men are at the meeting. The programme includes the 
reading of papers along technical lines bearing on the use of 
air brakes and many interesting social features have been 
arranged. 

The Machine Tool Lists. 

Almost daily since our last report the Pennsylvania 
Railroad has been issuing specifications for additional tools 
for its shops, and at the present time the sheets in the hands 
of the trade cover a very large number of machine tools. 
Taken together, this list is about as large as any that has 
been issued by a railroad in this territory for some time 
past. On account of the list being added to frequently, it 
is almost impossible to estimate the amount of money that 
the tools will aggregate, but it is certainly very large. This 
machinery is to be installed principally in the Altoona shops, 
but some of it is to be distributed at several of the com- 
pany’s other shops along the line, including that at Hoboken. 
The directors of the road have authorized the expenditure 
of about $350,000 for additional machine tool equipment for 
the Altoona shops. 

The purchasing department of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
is now preparing an additional list of tools and machinery, 
upon which bids will be asked at once. The list covers the 
requirements of several divisions and is the usual tool and 
machinery programme annually authorized by the general 
manager and approved by the Board of Directors. 

The New York Central Railroad is now dickering for the 
machinery to complete the electrification of its road from 
New York to Yonkers, and it is expected that within a few 
days some large orders will be placed. This machinery in- 
cludes that for the main power house and substations, and 
will foot up to a substantial figure. Considerable of it will 
be used in the power plant at the new Grand Central Sta- 
tion, which will have a capacity of about 20,000 horse-power. 
Following closely the closing of contracts for the electric 
equipment the trade will in all probability be asked to bid 
on the extensive list of machine tools which is now being 
made up. The small list of tools which the road sent out a 
few weeks ago has not yet been closed. This list, which 
covers machine tools only, amounts to about $30,000. 
Orders are being placed by the Baldwin Locomotive 
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Works, Philadelphia, Pa., against the large list of tools sent 
out a week or so ago. Thus far only a very small portion 
of the 300 tools which are to be purchased have been ar- 
ranged for, but it is generally understood that in the course 
of the next ten days the full equipment will be bought. 
These tools, which aggregate in value $250,000, will, it is 
understood, be installed in the Philadelphia plant. Later on 
it is expected that additional machinery equipment will be 
purchased for the company’s new plant at Eddystone, Pa. 

The Western Maryland Railroad has selected a site in 
the southwest part of Hagerstown, Md., where it will erect 
a plant, to consist of a machine and erecting shop, boiler 
and engine house and blacksmith shop. Bids are now beinz 
received for the construction of the buildings. The machine 
and erecting shop will be 100 x 240 feet, constructed of 
brick and steel; boiler and engine house, 30 x 50 feet: 
blacksmith shop, 50 x 80 feet, The shops will be under the 
personal supervision of the superintendent of motive power, 
I. N. Kelbaugh, who will maintain headquarters in Hagers- 
town, 


Anternational Harvester Company’s Improvements, 


The International Harvester Company is arranging for 
equipment for improvements to be made at its Osborn works 
at Auburn, N. Y. While the detailed plans of the additions 
have not been definitely decided upon, the company has 
already placed inquiries for power equipment, and it is ex- 
pected that very shortly it will be decided upon. The pur- 
chases will include a heavy duty engine of from 500 to 600 
horse-power and a 12-inch or 14-inch train of rolls. The 
engine is to replace an old one of lighter capacity. It is 
expected that before long the company will come into the 
market for some minor equipment, in order to carry out 
the general scheme of improvement. The manufacturing 
department has the matter in charge, and B. A. Kennedy, 
who is the general manager of that department and has 
offices at Chicago, is giving it his personal attention, al- 
though bids are being received at the Osborn works and the 
inquiries are also coming from that source. 

Equipment is being purchased by the Reading Steel 
Casting Company to complete an existing plant at Reading, 
Pa., formerly occupied by the Brylgon Steel Casting Com- 
pany. The new company is preparing to manufacture smali 
castings and it has been organized with $125,000 capital, 
with the following incorporators: D. W. Yeckley and W. 
Conover of New York, and S. J. Wheeler of Roselle, N. J. 
William D. Sargent is president of the company, J. Turner 
Moore is vice-president and general manager, and Mr. Yeck- 
ley is secretary-treasurer. The company has an office at 
114 Liberty street, New York, where Mr. Sargent is located. 
Orders were recently closed for a 125 horse-power engine and 
two boilers, to make up the power equipment for the plant, 
and other equipment is now being acquired. It is expected 
that the company will be ready for business about July 1. 

Plans have been completed by Dodge & Day, engineers, 
of Philadelphia, for a large new manufacturing plant to be 
constructed for the Arthur Koppel Company, 68 Broad 
street, New York, and Berlin, at Homewood, Pa., which is 
about 35 miles from Pittsburgh. Construction work will be 
started at once, and the plans contemplate the immediate 
building of a section of the erection shop, the light car shop, 
switch shop, service building, office building and a part of 
the power plant. It is understood that the Arthur Koppel 
Company expects to manufacture many of the products 
which have hitherto been imported from Germany, and among 
other things it is said the company will make electrical rail- 
road supplies and machinery there. The plans call for the 
ultimate construction of a very extensive plant, and the in- 
dications are that the company will make a general line of 
the railroad materials it now deals in, which include various 
forms of freight cars, shop cars and the like. H. A. Ellis 
is now making arrangements for the building of the plant, 
and he has established an office at 1771 Frick Building 
Annex, Pittsburgh, Pa. It is thought in the machinery trade 
that a considerable portion of the equipment will be pur- 
chased in New Yerk, as the company maintains extensive of- 
fices at 68 Broad street, and transacts considerable of its 
American business there. A large tract of land has been 
acquired by the company, and the building arranged for will 
by no means cover it, so it is expected that it is the ultimate 
intention of the company to build on a very large scale. 
The buildings now contemplated will be completed, it is 
thought, within five months, but the machinery equipment 
will no doubt be purchased before that time. 

The American Asbestos & Fireproofing Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $16,500,000, to take 
over the properties of the American Asbestos Company, New 
York, and the Mark W. Marsden Fireproof Building Ma- 
terial Company, Philadelphia, Pa. The new company will 
own about 8000 acres of asbestos and mica land in Vir- 
ginia, a mill at Bradford City, Va., which has a capacity 
of 100 tons of fiberized asbestos a day, and the Marsden 
plant in Manayunk, Pa., having a capacity of 200 tons of 
fireproof building material a day. It is the intention to in- 
crease the capacity of the Marsden plant at once and to build 
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another mill in Virginia, on the line of the Tidewater Rail- 
road, now in course of construction. Webster Brocker, 
president of the Souther Contracting & Development Com- 
pany, is to be president of the new company and Mark W. 
Marsden general manager. A. M. Higgins will be vice-presi- 
dent. 

The Shooter Island Ship Yard Company, which has 
leased Shooter Island, in the Kill von Kull, and taken over 
the extensive ship building plant there, is planning to build 
two large dry docks, in addition to the existing plant, and 
make other additions to the machinery equipment, which 
when finished will make the plant one of the largest of its 
kind in the country. The island is surrounded by deep 
water and has excellent facilities capable of acecommodating 
vessels of the largest type. The company is already pre- 
paring to construct the additional dry docks, and other 
additions to the general ship building equipment will be 
made as soon as possible. The company has an office at 
409 Produce Exchange and its directors include: Henry P. 
Davidson, vice-president of the First National Bank of 
New York; E. F. C. Young, president of the First National 
Bank of Jersey City; Philip T. Babcock, vice-president of 
the Colonial Trust Company; R. D, Benson, vice-president 
of the Tidewater Oil Company; J. F. Fredericks, cashier of 
the German-American Bank; W. D. Dickey and George B. 
Case, The officers are: Henry P. Davidson, president ; 
W. D. Dickey, vice-president and general manager; George B. 
Case, secretary, and J. E. Bennett, treasurer. Mr. Dickey, 
who is a mechanical engineer, will be in charge of all the 
details regarding the additions to be made to the company’s 
plant and the company is now prepared to do business. It 
has a number of large contracts under way. 

Plans have been completed and contract has been awarded 
for the construction of the main building of the proposed new 
plant which is to be constructed at Bradford, Pa., for the 
Dresses Mfg. Company, manufacturer of pipe couplings, 
clamps, sleeves and fittings. The main building will be 180 
x 400 feet, of brick and steel. In this building will be in- 
stalled special machinery, hydraulic and power presses. 

The New York Sanitary Utilization Company is pre- 
paring to rebuild at once its refuse incinerating plants on 
Barren Island, which were burned on May 20. The fire loss 
is placed at fully $1,000,000, a large part of which is ma- 
chinery equipment, and the company is in the market for a 
large amount of material. There were about 16 buildings 
belonging to the company on Barren Island and about 2000 
tons of material went through the plant-a day. There 
were about 275 horse-power of engines in the plant, 
which were practicaly ruined and will have to be rebuilt, and 
1000 horse-power of boilers. A great deal of the incinerating 
and converting equipment was electrically driven and a large 
amount of conveying machinery was used at the plant. This 
will all have to be replaced and the buying will be done in this 
city. The company has offices at 30 Burling Slip, New York, 
and at 52 Ninth street, Brooklyn. The machinery details 
will be attended to from the latter office. Some of the equip- 
ment is now being purchased. 

Under the style of General Representative Company 
Morris T. Beck and William Bettman have engaged in the 
business of representing a number of well-known manufac- 
turers of ornamental iron work and structural material in 
the Metropolitan district and Eastern States. Their fac- 
tories are located at Jersey City, N. J., Albany, N. Y., 
Hamilton, Ohio, and St. Paul, Minn. Mr. Beck is well 
known in the structural trade of the country, having been 
associated with the American Bridge Company and Milliken 
3rothers for a number of years. Mr. Betterman has been 
engaged in the selling of general merchandise in this and for- 
eign markets for many years. The offices of the new firm 
are located at 290 Broadway, New York. 

The city is advertising through the Department of Cor- 
rection for bids for the construction of a new brick building, 
which is to house the artificial ice making plant to be located 
on Hart’s Island, and it will not be long before the trade 
will hear of some machinery requirements from that source. 
It is understood that the pliant is to be a large one and its 
construction will call for a considerable outlay for power 
and other equipment, The Department of Correction has 
offices at 148 East Twentieth street and the bids for the 
building are to be in on June 12. It is understood that the 
machinery requirements will be advertised for afterward. 

At the meeting of the Executive Committee of the Ameri- 
can Motor Car Manufacturers’ Association last week, Alfred 
Reeves was selected as manager of the association. It has 
been decided to move the office from Chicago to New York 
and Mr. Reeves will immediately equip offices for the organi- 
zation in the Spaulding Building, on Forty-second street. 

Catalogues Wanted.—Woodin & Little, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., dealers in pumps, pipe fittings, brass goods, en- 
gines, &c., formerly at 209 to 211 Market street, intend 
resuming business again in new quarters at 534 to 536 
Mission street, where they expect to erect a large building 
and warehouse, which will be ready for occupancy the latter 
part of June. The firm desires catalogues and best jobbers’ 
prices from manufacturers of water supplies, pumps, pipe fit- 
tings, brass goods, pipe tools, &c. 
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PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 5, 1906. 


Business in this territory during the month of May 
averaged a fairly good volume. There was a gradual falling 
off in orders as the month advanced and during the closing 
weeks the amount of business placed was not very extensive. 
No apprehension, however, is felt as to any extended period 
of inactivity, the present dullness being looked upon as merely 
temporary and due to the withholding of orders which it is 
confidently expected will be largely placed at no very dis- 
tant date. Builders of tools and machinery continue busy 
and have in almost every instance sufficient work on their 
books to keep their plants actively engaged throughout the 
summer months, and in some cases for a much more extended 
period, and with only a moderate amount of business coming 
in, as was the case recently, are still unable to catch up on 
delayed deliveries to any great extent. 

While the amount of actual business closed recently has 
been small, inquiries have been received by the trade in good 
number. The requirements of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works continue the leading feature in the trade. Estimates 
are being made by manufacturers and dealers on the list of 
tools desired, and it is likely that contracts will be closed 
the present week. It is more than probable that the ex- 
penditure for this list will reach $300,000, instead of $250,- 
000, the amount named in our report last week. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has sent out some further 
list? during the past week, but developments from other rail- 
road sources are slow. Most of the business placed the past 
week has been of the single tool class, laregly for tools of the 
medium and smaller sizes. 

Shipbuilding plants in this territory continue to take on 
more business and have their capacities in most cases well 
covered. In addition to the $1,000,000 contract mentioned 
in our last report, the New York Shipbuilding Company 
has received good orders, while the Harlan & Hollingsworth 
Company at Wilmington, Del., has been favored with con- 
tracts for two large vessels. The yards all have a large 
amount of work on the ways. 

The foreign demand remains unchanged. Inquiries for 
the standard lines of machine tools are not very numerous, 
although the demand for specialties in various lines continues 
good. Filemaking machinery has been in particularly good 
demand recently, as have also some of the lines of power 
transmission equipment. 

Boilers and engines have been the subject of considerable 
inquiry recently, particularly in the medium and larger horse- 
powers, but actual orders do not develop as rapidly as manu- 
facturers and dealers desire. The outlook for business in the 
near future, however, is considered favorable. Second-hand 
boilers, engines and some grades and lines of machine tools 
have been in fairly good demand, and some good sales are 
reported. 

Labor difficulties in the gray iron foundry trades in other 
cities have had no appreciable effect on the trade in this ter- 
ritory. Practically all the foundry plants are being operated 
to full capacity, and no difficulty is anticipated in so main- 
taining them. Steel casting plants continue actively en- 
gaged, and as a rule they are unable to handle the full 
amount of immediate business and make reasonable deliv- 
eries. 

The J. S. Thorn Company, sheet metal worker, Callow- 
hill and Thirteenth streets, has plans out for a new manu- 
facturing building to be erected on Madison street between 
Twentieth and Twenty-first streets. The building will be 
65 x 234 feet, two stories high, with a sheet metal monitor 
skylight, extending the full length of the building. The 
company is now taking estimates for the building and is 
also ready to take bids for the necessary power plant and 
metal working machinery and equipment. 

The John B. Stetson Company has begun ‘work on an 
eight-story addition to its hat manufacturing plant on Ger- 
mantown avenue below Montgomery avenue. The building 
will be fireproof construction and will be used for extend- 
ing general manufacturing facilities. 

The Hub Machine & Tool Company, Inc., has been ap- 
pointed representative in this territory by James Leffel & 
Co., Springfield, Ohio, for their line of engines, boilers, both 
internally fired and ordinary types, and portable sets, having 
a range in capacity from 6 to 60 horse-power. Samples of 
these will be carried in stock for demonstration purposes 
and for immediate delivery when necessary, . 

The Hess Machine Works is very busy in all depart- 
ments. Both the foreign and domestic demand for filemaking 
machinery is good, the home trade being larger than at any 
time in the history of the concern. Large orders have also 
been received from Japan and France, while the outlook for 
business from other foreign countries’is particularly encour- 
aging. Recent export shipments by the Hess works include 
six sets of filemaking machines for Germany and five sets 
for France. Domestic deliveries in good quantity have also 
been made recently to a number of file manufacturers. 

H. B. Underwood & Co. note a material increase in busi- 
ness, the past month exceeding by over 35 per cent. the same 
period last year. Inquiries for portable shop repair tools 
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are being received in large number from the various rail- 
roads, as well as individual concerns, and a very satisfac- 
tory amount of business is being booked. Portable boring 
bars have been in the greatest demand, and these, as well 
as valve seat rotary planing machines, planer attachments 
and crank pin turning machines, have been shipped to a 
number of railroads, particularly in the Western territory. 
This firm announces the admission of Edwin J. Rooksby to 
partnership. Mr. Rooksby has been with the company for 
over 20 years and has for a long time served as superintend- 
ent of the plant. 

The E. H. Mumford Company, manufacturer of foundry 
molding machines, continues very busy, more orders being 
on its books than at any previous. time. Inquiries are also 
good and a large volume of business is in sight. Rathbone 
multiple molding machines, a demonstration of which will 
be given at the Cleveland meeting of the American Foundry- 
men’s Association this week, are in particularly good de- 
mand, as are also power and jolt ramming machines. De- 
liveries of all calsses of machines have been made recently 
to various concerns, principally in the Middle Atlantic and 
Western States; a number have also been furnished local 
foundries. 

The HEspen-Lucas Machine Works continues busy. In- 
quiries for cold saw cutting-off machines and other machine 
tools are numerous, a fair proportion of which develop into 
orders, particularly for cold saws and for crank shaft form- 
ing machines. Deliveries recently include a number of steel 
foundry cold saw machines as well as I-beam and bar ma- 
chines for parties in the New England; Atlantic and Middle 
Western States. 

The Harlan & Hollingsworth Company, Wilmington, 
Del., has received orders recently for two steel freight 
steamships for the Clyde Line Steamship Company. These 
vessels are to be 267 feet long over all, 40 feet beam; depth 
of hold, 24 feet 6 inches, with a displacement of 2775 tons. 
They will-each have two Scotch boilers, 12 feet 3 inches in 
diameter, and be equipped with forced draft system. The 
engines will be single, of the triple expansion type, and will 
attain a speed of 111% knots per hour. 





New England Machinery Market. 


WORCESTER, MASS., June 5, 1906. 


Usually the coming in of June marks a falling off of 
business in the machinery trade, buth manufacturers and 
dealers feeling the difference in a material way. Thus far 
this summer absolutely no difference, as compared to the 
early spring, has become discernible. May was a very ex- 
ceptional month with the Boston dealers. At least one 
machinery house had the largest volume of business in its 
history, and, it is safe to state that the other large dealers 
came very close to a record figure. The usual signs of 
summer lethargy of business are absent. The dealers expect 
to find things quieter in July and August, but not by com- 
parison with other recent years. The machine tool builders 
and manufacturers of other lines of machinery and equip- 
ment will not feel any difference, probably, because their 
orders are booked so far ahead that a few months of even 
materially lighter demand would not be noticed in the 
volume of product between now and the autumn, and the 
falling off should be slight. 

The several known instances where the placing of large 
orders for machine tools will be deferred to next year be- 
cause of delay in the completion of plans, which is the case 
with the Boston & Maine Railroad and to an extent with 
other railroads, are generally welcomed as a nucleus of 
business for the future. In several of New England’s 
important industrial centers where the manufacture of metal 
products constitute the chief industry a number of manu- 
facturing concerns may have to give up building this season 
because of trouble in the building trades, . The aggregate 
of deferred business will reach into a considerable figure. 

The engineers of the Boston & Maine Railroad, who are 
preparing plans for large repair shops to be erected at Som- 
erville, Mass., a suburb of Boston, have not progressed very 
rapidly in their work because no decision has been reached as 
to the exact scope of the plan. It is settled that large loco- 
motive repair shops will be erected, of large capacity, prob- 
ably with facilities for caring for at least 40 locomotives a 
month, which would mean the expenditure of close to $1,000,- 
000, of which amount at least a quarter would go into equip- 
ment. But it is not determined whether car repair shops 
will be constructed at the same time. The present outlook 
is that provision will be made for this department of the 
repair work, but not on a scale to correspond with the loco- 
motive shops. No preliminary work on the ground has be- 
gun, and there appears to be little chance that the shops will 
progress rapidly enough to place the company in the market 
for equipment before 1907. 

The Boston & Albany Railroad is consolidating its repair 
shops at West Springfield, Mass., the equipment of the works 
at Rensselaer, N. Y., being in process of installation at West 
Springfield at the present time. The shops there are large 
enough for the purpose, some of the buildings having been 
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completed within the past two years. It is not understood 
that the Boston & Albany will be in the market for any 
smount of new machine tools this season. 

The Boston machinery trade is taking a great interest in 
the future of the Shaw Machine Company, Lowell, Mass., 
which is in bankruptcy. There is a possibility that a large 
number of almost new machine tools may be placed on the 
market in the process of making a settlement of the com- 
pany’s affairs. In the shops, which have been running only 
about a year, are tools which cost somewhere about $125,000, 
at prices considerably below what they would be to-day, for 
they were purchased before either of the recent advances went 
into effect. The tools include about a dozen milling ma- 
chines and many other tools which are out of the market at 
the present time. Only a small percentage of the equipment 
is for special work. Practically everything would find a 
place in any complete machine shop. If it happens that 
they be disposed of piecemeal within the next month or two 
there promises to be spirited effort to secure them, for the 
opportunity to secure tools for immediate delivery would be 
eagerly sought. In a market where a milling machine can- 
not be secured for delivery before next year, excepting in 
very rare instances, the chance of securing nearly new tools 
would be highly appreciated. However, it is by no means 
certain that these machines will be sold at all, because re- 
organization may be effected if creditors and stockholders 
can agree upon a plan, and if they are sold it may be to a 
customer who will take the entire plant as it is. It is under- 
stood that the receiver will advertise the plant, including 
equipment, for sale at auction, probably on June 19, by order 
of the United States Court. This would mean that every- 
thing, real estate and equipment, would be sold to one bid- 
der, but the creditors do not propose to let the property go 
at a figure which would mean a serious loss to them. Sev- 
eral would-be customers have looked over the premises. If 
the sale is to the creditors, then the possibility of the dis- 
posal of the individual machine tools to the highest bidder 
would become a tangible one. The company manufactures 
worsted machinery and has large contracts on hand, one of 
which, for more than $300,000, is from the American Woolen 
Company. It was the inability to carry on the business on 
so large a scale with a limited capital that precipitated the 
failure. 

The Corwin Mfg. Company, Peabody; Mass., has ac- 
quired the exclusive manufacturing rights for the line of 
combustion oil engines which was developed and until the 
present time manufactured by the International Power 
Vehicle Company, Stamford, Conn. The Corwin Company 
has also acquired all the machinery, tools, jigs, &c., which 
formed the equipment of the International Company and wil! 
remove them from Stamford to the shops at Peabody, where 
the manufacture of the engine will be carried on. In addi- 
tion to this equipment new tools have been purchased to 
give a still greater capacity to the works. Walter P. Hatch, 
who has managed the business of the International Power 
Vehicle Company, will handle the sales of the engine. He 
will locate at Peabody, and it is his intention to organize a 
selling corporation, which will probably be known as the 
International Oil Engine Company. The Peabody shops are 
amply large enough to take care of the important addition 
to the Corwin Company’s product. The International Power 
Vehicle Company’s plant at Stamford was recently sold at 
foreclosure sale to James W. Cheney of South Manchester, 
Conn., for a committee of the bondholders, acting in behalf 
of Mr. Ijams of the New York banking house of Fiske & 
Robinson, Exclusive patent rights on the International 
Company’s kerosene engine were disposed of to the Machine 
Sales Company, New York, which is closely identified with 
the Corwin Mfg. Company, to which it has made over the 
manufacturing rights. 

A plan for the new subway, which will connect Boston 
with the neighboring city of Cambridge, has been agreed 
upon by the Committee on Metropolitan Affairs of the 
Massachusetts Legislature, and promises to become a law, so 
that work should begin in the near future. The plan is a 
comprehensive one, embracing four distinct subways, to be 
constructed by the Boston Elevated Railroad Company, one 
to be built immediately, the other three within four years 
after the opening of the Main street subway, as it is called. 
The first will be built in Cambridge under Main street, 
Massachusetts avenue, Quincy square and Brattle street to 
Brattle square. Within four years the elevated may build 
a subway from the Main street subway at Central square to 
some point near the Cambridge street bridge in Brighton; a 
two-track subway in Cambridge street from Lechmere square 
or Bridge street to Harvard square, and a Webster avenue 
subway from the Cambridge street subway to a suitable 
connection with the elevated or surface tracks in Cambridge 
or Somerville. Rights to build revert to the city in case the 
elevated fails to take advantage of the act within the four 
years specified. 

The interesting but unconfirmed rumor comes from Bath, 
Maine, that Charles W. Morse, owner of large steamship 
interests, is negotiating for the purchase of the Bath Iron 
Works in that city. The report has it that the acquisition 
of these large shipyards is a part of the plan of consolidating 
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the Morse steamship lines, providing means of making re- 
pairs as well as the building of ships. The Bath Iron Works 
has taken the contract for building a steamship for the East- 
ern Steamship Company, which will cost $450,000. The 
ship will be 335 feet long, 40 feet molded beam and 17 feet 
deep, and will be equipped with steam turbines to drive three 
screws. 

The Ives Mfg. Company, Bridgeport, Conn., manufacturer 
of mechanical toys, is contemplating the erection of an addi- 
tional factory building, to be three stories and 50 x 150 feet. 
It is not wholly decided, however, whether or not the build- 
ing will be erected this season. 

The Fitchburg Steam Engine Company, Fitchburg, Mass., 
is to erect a one-story building, 40 x 70 feet, which will be 
devoted to storage purposes. The building will relieve the 
floor of the main shop building, which will permit of putting 
in more tools and will give more room for the erection of 
engines. The company is not prepared to give a list of the 
new tools which will be needed. 

Wilcox, Crittenden & Co., Middletown, Conn., manufac- 
turers of marine hardware, are to erect an addition to their 
works, to be 60 x 100 feet and four stories. The building 
will be of either brick or reinforced concrete, the decision 
to be governed by the price. The additional space will be 
devoted to machine shop purposes. Work will be pushed for- 
ward that the shops may be occupied at the earliest -possible 
date. 

The Standard Company, Torrington, Conn., manufacturer 
of spokes, nipples and other bicycle goods, is planning to 
erect a considerable addition to its works, but announce- 
ment of the detailed plans will not be ready for several weeks. 


Cincinnati Machinery Market. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 5, 1906. 

It seems as though there has been a very decided in- 
crease in new business, and deliveries are becoming more and 
more unsatisfactory. A large percentage of the shops have 
enough work contracted for to keep them in full blast until 
the approach of cold weather, which at this ratio would 
make this year the largest in the history of the machine 
tool industry. Where is one peculiarity about the situation 
that appears to be in a measure unsolvable, and that is the 
manner with which foreign demand continues to come for- 
ward. Month after month with the regularity of clockwork 
these orders have been coming, and even with the immense 
volume of machines that has gone abroad to satisfy this 
demand there is no appreciable change in the situation from 
what it was the first of the year. This in itself has had 
everything to do with conditions as we find them to-day, and 
should the time come when a perceptible decrease should 
be noted, it will then be readily seen that the heavy business 
done during the year 1906 was for the most part attributable 
to orders coming from other sources than at home. a 

According to official statistics compiled for the year 1905 
a great gain is noted along the line of foundry and machine 
shop products. These statistics report 159 establishments 
with a total capital of $12,947,488, and employing 6637 
men. The cost of materials used was $4,571,259, while the 
value of the product was $12,532,244, a decided increase 
over the year 1900. 

William Finch, secretary of the Industrial Bureau, 
states that Abendroth Bros., Port Chester, N. Y., among 
the largest and oldest manufacturers of soil pipe and large 
manufacturers of stoves, hot water heaters and house heat- 
ing steam boilers, are looking for a site for a branch factory, 
and hopes that they may come here. This firm has been 
through a systematic process of selecting a location from 
30 or 40 cities, and from this number has selected five as 
worthy of a personal visitation—namely, Niagara Falls, 
Zanesville, Ohio; Louisville, Ky.; Huntington, W. Va., and 
Cincinnati. Benjamin Mills, treasurer, and S. 8. Knight, 
superintendent, were here last week, and went over the 
ground thoroughly, going from here to Louisville. They will 
return home to-morrow, and will settle the matter of loca- 
tion within the next ten days. The Bureau feels that, not- 
withstanding the fact that several of the cities mentioned 
have made offers of free sites, which was also done here, no 
city mentioned is in a position to offer more in the way of 
natural advantages and facilities for economic manufactur- 
ing and distributing than Cincinnati. A site of 10 acres near 
the new plant of the Graham-Phillips Horseshoe Company 
has been offered, which it is hoped will be selected. This 
will mean an original investment of about $1,000,000. 

There has been so much said about the smoke nuisance 
in this city that public sentiment has become fully aroused 
and a thorough research is being made in the endeavor to 
secure smoke consuming devices that may be entirely prac- 
tical, and it appears that concerns having these devices on 
the market might find a ready sale for sueh as would fully 
meet the requirements of the cases under consideration. 

The plant of the Foos Gas Engine Company at Spring- 
field suffered quite a serious damage by fire last Friday. 
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Chicago Machinery Market. 


Curicaq@o, ILx., June 5, 1906. 

Western manufacturers of upright drills report a con- 
tinued heavy demand, and almost without exception are from 
two to three months behind on deliveries. The recent ad- 
vance has had no apparent effect on the volume of business, 
time of shipment alone being the main consideration cover- 
ing the placing of orders. Other tool manufacturers are like- 
wise engaged, and the small motor trade which all the elec- 
trical manufacturers in this district are enjoying reflects the 
activity in the machine tool trade. The Parlin & Orendorff 
Company, Canton, IIl., has just issued a comprehensive list 
of tools to be used in increasing its output of agricultural 
implements, and the American Radiator Company is buying 
heavily for the new plant it has under erection in England. 
A Western railroad list has just received directorate con- 
firmation, covering $125,000 worth of equipment, and will 
be issued in a few days. 


AGE 


Parlin & Orendorff Company’s Machinery Require- 
ments, 


The Parlin & Orendorff Company, Canton, IIl., is in 
the market for the following list of machinery: One 24-inch 
swing lathe, 12-foot bed, hollow spindle, taper attachment ; 
cne 24-inch swing lathe, 8-foot bed, hollow spindle, taper 
attachment; one small double end punch with 9-inch throat, 
1%-inch hole in %-inch iron; three 90-pound spring ham- 
mers; one bolt header, capacity to make %-inch bolts; one 
bulldozer, No. 4, belt driven, with movement of cross head 
18 inches; face of cross head, 45 x 7 inches; one double end 
punch, with capacity for cutting 214-inch round steel, or 8 x 
1% inch flat, 15-inch throat; one fan, capacity for furnish- 
ing air for two 10-ton malleable furnaces; one mill for grind- 
ing paint (iron), grinders 18 inches in diameter, capacity 
600 pounds per day, interchangeable grinders; one crank 
shaper, 20-inch stroke, with tilting table, automatic down 
feed; one special double end punch for punching tire, taking 
18-inch tire overhead, capacity one ™%-inch hole in %-inch 
iron; one press for blanking 14 x 20 14-gauge steel; one tire 
rolling machine, capacity for rolling and concaving 5 x % 
flat tire. 

The American Radiator Company, Chicago, it is under- 
stood, is still making purchases of machinery for the new 
pliant which is being built at Hull, England. Practically all 
of the machinery is being purchased in this country, one 
order for foundry equipment recently placed going to a St. 
Louis company. The pattern equipment is being made in one 
of the Radiator Company’s domestic plants. 

The Colorado Midland Railroad Company, C. N. Davis, 
purchasing agent, Colorado City, Col., is in the market for a 
combination tool and drill grinder. This machine must have 
two carborundum cutting wheels, one wheel to be used for 
grinding different lathe and planer tools, and the other 
wheel, on the same stand, to grind flat and twist drills. 

The Mechanics Machine Company, Rockford, IIl., manu- 
facturer of drills and special machinery, has outgrown its 
present quarters, and inasmuch as there is no available space 
on the water power for further extensions it has been decided 
to erect a new plant in the south end of the city. It will be of 
brick and heavy mill construction throughout, 64 x 250 feet, 
with an L 40 x 55 feet. The contract for its erection will 
be placed shortly, and some machinery, including lathes, 
planers, &c., will also be purchased. A power plant will 
also be included, which will contain a 50 horse-power boiler 
and engine. All of the machinery in the existing plant is to 
be removed to the new location, and as the company’s capac- 
ity is to be practically doubled a large number of new tools 
will be required. 

The American Insulated Wire & Cable Company, 241 
South Jefferson street, Chicago, expects to move about July 
15 to a factory which is being erected for and will be leased 
by it at Twerty-first and Morgan streets. The plant will 
provide about 40,000 square feet of floor space, and will 
increase the output of insulated wire at least one-third. The 
company will purchase 100 additional braiding machines. 

The Chicago Screw Company, 2 North Canal street, Chi- 
cago, is practically doubling the capacity of its factory, which 
is located at Fillmore street and Homan avenue, by the erec- 
tion of a four-story building, 60 x 140 feet. The automatic 
screw machines which will be installed are of a special de- 
sign, and will be made in the company’s own shops. 

The C. P. & J. A. Lauson Company, manufacturer of 
gasoline engines and air compressors, Milwaukee, Wis., will, 
it is stated, erect a complete plant at North avenue and the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul tracks. It will be two 
stories and cost $30,000. 

The American Injector Company, Detroit, Mich., of 
which John Trix is president and Hiram M. Keeler secre- 
tary, will erect a three-story main building, 60 x 130 feet: 
foundry, 40 x 140 feet, and power house, 40 x 40 feet. 

The Barnard & Leas Mfg. Company, builder of special 
mill and elevator machinery, Moline, IIl., anticipates the 
erection of a new foundry, together with power house, pat- 
tern house, pattern shops, core ovens, &c. Plans have not 
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yet been begun, but will probably be completed within the 
next GO days. 

A Western branch has been opened at 40 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, by Franklin Williams, manufacturer of engineering 
specialties, whose principle offices are located at 39 Cort- 
landt street, New York. The Chicago headquarters are man- 
aged by J. M. Dickinson, who for a number of years was Mr. 
Williams’ assistant in the metropolitan field. 





Cleveland Machinery Market. 


CLEVELAND, On10, June 5, 1906. 

Cleveland machinery dealers say that the demand for 
tools continues about the same as it has for two or three 
months back. One or two dealers say that the advance in 
prices which was announced the first of last month had the 
effect of causing a temporary lull in the demand, but it ap- 
pears that the majority of people who have been buying 
have been forced to do so in order to take care of increased 
business that was being offered them. The most discourag- 
ing feature of the situation is the shortage of stock and the 
increasing inability of manufacturers to make deliveries. 
The delivery situation appears to be growing worse with 
every report from the tool builders. Dealers say that lathes 
of popular sizes cannot be delivered before October or No- 
vember, while many sizes of milling machines and grinders 
are practically out of the market, deliveries next February 
and March being the best promised. 

The automobile industry continues to furnish local dealers 
and manufacturers an immense amount of business. The 
prospects for the sale of pleasure vehicles for next year looks 
brighter than ever before, despite announcements made by 
nearly all the makers that prices are to be increased for 1907. 
The commercial vehicle branch of the business, heretofore 
untouched by manufacturers in this district, is to be de- 
veloped by several makers next year, and extensive additions 
to factories and large increases of equipment are now being 
arranged for. 

The Winton Motor Carriage Company is erecting a build- 
ing 700 feet long and 35 feet wide as an addition to two of 
the present buildings, and another story is to be added to the 
buildings referred to. The company has been buying a large 
amount of new machinery within the past few weeks and 
there is a well founded report that it will take up the manu- 
facture of commercial vehicles in another year. 

The White Sewing Machine Company’s new automobile 
plant is well under way and a portion of it will be placed in 
operation early in the fall. The company has been making 
extensive purchases of machinery for both the automobile de- 
partment and the sewing machine department. The present 
factory will be used entirely for sewing machine work as 
soon as the new plant is completed and the capacity of the 
department will be largely increased. This company has 
been doing considerable experimental work with heavy steam 
trucks, several experimental machines being in use in Cleve- 
land, and it is intimated that this branch will form an im- 
portant part of the company’s product when the new plant 
is fully in operation. 

The DeLuxe Motor Car Company, recently formed in 
Toledo, has requisitions out among the machinery people 
for a complete shop equipment of automobile machinery ag- 
gregating nearly $200,000. The list includes numerous 
lathes, planers, milling machines, boring mills, multiple 
drills, gear cutters, and other tools of the latest high speed 
type. This company has recently been formed with a capital 
stock of $750,000. It has been practically decided to locate 
the plant on the Toledo Terminal Belt Railroad a short dis- 
tance from Toledo. Plans for the factory have been com- 
pleted by Architect George S. Mills of Toledo and will have 
a capacity for 250 automobiles the first year and 500 the 
second. The first year the company will build nothing but 
high grade touring cars, but later it will build a line of 
delivery wagons and trucks. For temporary work the com- 
pany has leased the Kirk automobile plant, owned by the 
Consolidated Mfg. Company, and it has a large force of men 
at work getting out models and tools. George M. Verity of 
Middletown, Ohio, is president of the company ; F. M. Keeton, 
formerly with the Pope Motor Car Company, is vice-president 
and seceretary; F. A. Sheplar, formerly of the Pope Motor 
Car Company, superintendent, and John E. Lochter, Frank 
S. Davis, John E. Herzog, W. F. Meeks and John Guenter, 
mechanical engineers, all of whom have been with the Pope 
Motor Car Company. The company has opened general of- 
fices in Toledo. 

The Chandler & Price Company, manufacturer of print- 
ing presses, has awarded a contract for the erection of a 
brick and steel building four stories high, 92 x 132 feet, to 
cost about $50,000. The company will increase its shop 
equipment. . 

The Warden Tool Company is preparing to erect a new 
plant on Scranton avenue. The building will be one and two 
stories high and will be 80 x 317 feet, costing $50,000. 

The Falls Rivet & Machine Company, which has recently 
acquired the Nicholson File Works at Kent, Ohio, to take 
the place of the factory at Cuyahoga Falls recently destroyed 
by fire, has been buying considerable new machinery for the 
Kent factory, and other machinery will be purchased in the 
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near future. The Kent plant consists of six buildings, one 
46 x 252 and three stories high, and the others considerably 
smaller. It is the intention to erect another building, 60 x 
150 feet. The offices of the company will remain at Cuya- 
hoga Falls, where the main plant, which was not injured by 
the fire, is located. 

The city of Niles, Ohio, is receiving bids for a large 
steam engine and direct connected alternating current gen- 
erator, together with other apparatus for the municipal light- 
ing plant. 

The Mayo Lifeboat Company, Conneaut, Ohio, has com- 
pleted plans for the erection of a new plant in that city, to 
be located between the Lake Shore and Nickle Plate tracks 
and having track connections with both. The main shop 
will be 60 x 250 feet, two stories high, with a crane shaft 20 
feet wide and 42 feet high through the center. There will also 
be an office building, 28 x 48, warehouse, 41 x 44 feet, and a 
power plant in which will be installed boiler, engine and 
generator for operating the machinery. Each machine will 
be operated by an individual motor. The company will 
manufacture steel lifeboats. 

——_»- oe ——————_ 


Government Purchases. 


Wasuineton, D. C., June 5, 1906. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, will receive bids until June 12 for a 
quantity of supplies for the Eastern navy yards, including a 
cutting off machine. 

Pumps are included in the supplies for the Mare Island 
and Puget Sound navy yards, bids for which will be opened 
at the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, 
Washington, on June 26. 

Bids will be received at the office of the United States 
Engineer, Pittsburgh, Pa., until June 25, for compressed 
air machinery for new lock, No. 5, Monongahela River. 

The following bids were opened May 29 for supplies for 
the navy yards: 

Bidder 7, Berry & Aikens, Philadelphia, Pa.; 14, Geo. 
F. Blake Mfg. Company, New York; 18, Bridgeman Bros. 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; 31, A. S. Cameron Steam 
Pump Works, New York; 33, Chicago Pneumatic Tool Com- 
pany, New York; 38, M. T. Davidson, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 40, 
Drew Machinery Agency, Manchester, N. H.; 41, Electric 
Launch Company, Bayonne, N. J.; 50, Frye, Phipps & Co., 
Boston, Mass.; 51, Fairbanks Company, New York; 56, 
Wm. Geiger, New York; 65, Handlan-Buck Mfg. Company, 
St. Louis, Mo.; 71, Hisey-Wolf Machine Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; 79, J. B. Kendall, Washington, D. C.; 96, Man- 
ning, Maxwell & Moore, New York; 98, Montgomery & Co., 
New York; 118, J. B. Roache, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 136, Sher- 
man-Brown-Clements Company, New York. 

Schedule No, 545. 


Class 37. Three improved roller tube expanders—Bidder 
40, $117; 65, $142.50; 79, $109; 96, $126.50; 118, $140.50. 
Schedule No, 539. 
Class 174. One boiler test pump and gauge—Bidder 7, 
$69.70; 18, $130; 96, $32.50; 98, $26. 
Schedule No, 541. 


Class 191. Two electric motors, and a quantity of elec- 
trical suppplies—Bidder 33, $7628.80; 41, $5988.40; 56, 
$6817. 

Class 197. One portable electric drill—Bidder 33, $67.50; 
50, $72; 51, $72; 71, $72; 96, $72; 98, $58; 136, $64. 

Schedule No, 542. 


Class 213. Six simplex pumps—Bidder 14, $390; 38, 
$240; 40, $327.60. 

Class 214.—One vertical direct acting single piston steam 
pump—Bidder 14, $391.50; 31, $200; 38, $240; 40, $450. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, have been 
awarded contract for one lathe at $1450 for the Isthmian 
Canal Commission under opening of May 18, circular No. 
307A. 

The following awards have been made for supplies for 
the navy yards, bids for which were opened May 22: 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, class 22, one 
back geared engine lathe with direct connected motor, $885; 
ciass 32, one upright drill press with direct connected motor, 
$445; class 40, one rotary slitting shear, $475. 

J. A. Fay & Egan Company, New York, class 30, one 
molding machine, $805. 

James ‘*Clark, Jr. & Co., Louisville, Ky., class 31, one 
drill press, $375. 

Smith-Courtney Company, Richmond, Va., class 33, one 
Perkins forming press, $2585. 

Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, class 35, one 
Bement steam hammer, $3650. 

E. W. Bliss Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., class 37, one 
Bliss inclinable trimming press, $750. 

S. M. Price Machinery Company, Norfolk, Va., class 42, 
one cold metal sawing’ machine, $1450. 

General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., class 84. 
one 12 horse-power motor, $555. 

Berger-Carter Company, San Francisco, Cal., class 90, 
two automatic motor hoists, $478. 
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Trade Publications. 


Graphite Paint.—Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey 
City, N. J. “Spring Painting” is the title of a neat little folder 
issued by this company. In it are convincingly set forth the 
virtues of Ticonderoga flake graphite and silica graphite paint, 
together with a few words as to the necessity of preserving 
wood, metal and other building materials from deterioration by 
a liberal use of paint. 


Dies.—Landis Machine Company, Waynesboro, Pa. Folder. 
Refers to the Landis die, among the advantages claimed for 
which are that it possesses great durability, has positive lead, 
correct clearance, a permanent throat, requires no annealing, 
hobbing or retempering, has a wide range for special work, that 
same chasers will cut right or left hand threads, and that no 
wearing parts are exposed to chips or scale. 


Fuel Saving Furnaces.—Standard Car & Foundry Com- 
pany, Farmers’ Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Catalogue; 
size, 7 x 10 inches; pages, 32. Commands the interest at the 
outset by some very striking claims concerning what may be 
accomplished by the installation of the Pittsburgh fuel saving 
furnace. Following a discussion of these claims are illustra- 
tions showing elevations and sections of various boilers 
equipped with the furnace. A number of half-tones show places 
where installations have been made. A large number of testi- 
monial letters are incorporated and a considerable amount of 
useful information. 


Second-Hand Machinery.—Charles E. Dustin Company, 
11 Broadway, New York City. Stock list of electrical and steam 


machinery for central stations, street railroads and isolated 
plants. 


Trolleys and Hoists.—H. F, Frevert, 18 Dey street, New 
York. Folder, Illustrates, briefly, describes and lists a line of 
I-beam trolJeys, channel trolleys and flat rail trolleys for over- 
head tramways, from which may be suspended multiple gear 
chain hoists or hoists of other varieties. 

Steam Boilers and Plate Work.—S. Freeman & Sons’ 
Mfg. Company, Racine, Wis. Catalogue No. 30. Size, 5% x 7% 
inches; pages, 112. A general catalogue dealing with that 
branch of the company’s business which has to do with steam 
boilers of all kinds, steel plate work, steel tanks, self supporting 
steel chimneys, smoke connections, smokestacks, water works 
stand pipes, water works mains, water works pipe, &c. In many 
eases tables are given covering the sizes of stock goods. Infor- 
mation of vaiue is scattered through the book in appropriate 
places. A circular from the same company contains sectional 
illustrations of the Bonum-Freeman water tube boilers manufac- 
tured by this company. 








Rope Transmission Equipment.—Geo. V. Cresson Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. Booklet. Consists in the main of a textbook 
treatment of the subject of rope driving. The only reference to 
the company in connection with it is found on the fly leaf, 
which lists the lines in which the company engages, among 
them being the manufacture of power transmitting machinery 
and rope transmission apparatus. The body of the booklet sets 
forth the advantages of rope driving when applied to the work 
to which it is peculiarly adapted, and a discussion is given on 
the two systems of rope driving—namely, the multiple or Eng- 
lish and the continuous, or American, which shows under what 
conditions one is to be preferred to the other. Numerous dia- 
grams are given of typical drives. The matter of the proper 


form of grooves for the most efficient transmission is dealt with 
at some length. 


Steam Appliances.—Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Com- 
pany, 16 Dey street, New York. Circular. A condensed pres- 
entation of Crosby standard steam appliances, including pres- 
sure or vacuum gauges, ammonia, hydraulic, altitude, combina- 
tion water works, compound pressure and vacuum and standard 
test gauges, pop safety valves, water relief blow off and spring 
seat globe and angle valves, pressure recorders, steam indicators, 
pressure gauge testers, revolution counters, Branden rubber 
pump valve, and single bell chime whistle. 


Locomotive Cranes.—Browning Engineering Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Bulletin No. 23, superseding No. 19. Subject, 
the Uses of Locomotive Cranes. Profusely illustrated pamphlet 
of 62 pages, showing locomotive cranes in various kinds of serv- 
ice, including railroad, power house, gas companies’, contractors’, 
ship builders’, sand companies’, logging companies’, stone com- 
panies’ and iron, steel and foundry, companies’ services. One 
of the interesting applications is the use of a locomotive crane 
in connection with lifting magnets. An extensive list of loco- 
motive cranes recently sold is given. 


Engine Stops.—Locke Regulator Company, Salem, Mass. 
Mailing card. Bears a reproduction of a photograph showing 
the result of a fly wheel wreck which would have been pre- 
vented if the engine had been equipped with a Locke engine stop. 


Pipe Bending Machines.—Pedrick & Smith, Church lane 
and Reading Railway, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. Circular. 
Illustrates and describes a machine for bending all kinds of pipe 
and also adapted by means of special formers for bending light 
angles, flats and T-bars. This machine was described in The 
Iron Age, December 21, 1905. 
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HARDWARE 


HE Senate, after a debate of special interest to the 
T taxpayers of the country and more particularly to 
the retail merchants, has passed the post office appro- 
priation bill, with several amendments, which were not 
proposed by the Senate committee, but which were of- 
fered on the floor and accepted by those in charge of the 
measure. While the bill as passed is upon the whole 
satisfactory and is a much more conservative measure 
than it was feared would be adopted, nevertheless it con- 
tains two or three features which should be carefully 
observed by all who are engaged in opposing legislation in 
the interest of the catalogue houses. These are referred 
to at length in the interesting letter of our Washington 
correspondent, given on another page. One of these 
amendments is as follows: 

“The Post Office Department shall make no regula- 
tion which will prevent any postmaster or any rural 
route carrier from furnishing a Senator from a State the 
names of those to whom he delivers mail in that State, 
nor to a Representative or Delegate the names of those 
to whom he delivers mail within the district or territory 


so represented.” 


The possibilities of this change in the law should not 
be ignored. It means practically not only that any Sen- 
ator or Representative, but also any one of the 700 or 
800 clerks who are now acting as secretaries to Senators 
and Representatives, may secure from the Post Office 
Department complete lists of all the patrons of the routes 
in the respective districts represented by their employers. 
No such comprehensive machinery for gathering lists of 
names has ever before been devised. The temptation thus 
placed in the way of several hundred young men earning 
comparatively small salaries is such as to justify very 
serious apprehensions. If a mail order house desires to 
secure a complete list of the patrons of the rural routes 
of an entire State it can procure it if it can induce one 
of the secretaries of the two Senators to furnish .a copy 
of his private list—for a consideration. Such a list 
would have a high cash value, some of them being worth 
more than $1000 each, or about as much as the annual 
compensation of a Congressional clerk. Employees will- 
ing to traffic in these lists would soon find a way of sell- 
ing them to half a dozen different mail order concerns 
and a system of exchange between secretaries would 
speedily spring up. No law would be violated, detection 
would be next to impossible, for in most cases no one 
but the clerk and the purchaser of the list would have 
any knowledge of the transaction. 


It is not necessary to impute corruptibility to Con- 
gressional clerks as a class to render this scheme prac- 
ticable and dangerous to the retailers of the country; 
as a Class the private secretaries of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives are as honest as any others, but it is sub- 
mitted that there are black sheep in every flock and that 
it is unwise to subject several hundred young men work- 
ing on small salaries in a city where the cost of living is 
very high to such a temptation as that presented by the 
Bailey amendment, especially when, as already indicated, 
no violation of the law is involved. 


The point may be made, too, that inasmuch as the 
law permits the acquiring of lists of persons on the rural 
routes the law expects that use will be made of the priv- 
ilege. There is even reason to think that some abuse of 
the privilege is contemplated, inasmuch as the Post Office 
Department is expressly forbidden to interfere with the 


giving out of the lists as provided by law. There is, too, 
it will be noticed, no reference to the use to be made of 
such lists nor anything to prevent their being disposed 
of with absolute freedom. Under these circumstances it 
would not be surprising if, for one reason or another, 
sooner or later the lists should be made public, and thus 
put into the possession of unscrupulous parties who would 
put them to fraudulent and other undesirable uses, as 
well as into the hands of the catalogue houses, who would 
find them a most important adjunct to their business, so 
disturbing to the general course of trade. While there 
is no evidence that this provision was inserted on the 
instance of the mail order houses, it is certainly greatly 
to their advantage. Defeated, indeed, in many of their 
projects, they by chance or design have achieved a notable 
success in this insidious and mischievous enactment. 
—_——___.§---——_—__. 


Condition of Trade. 


A genial and timely note is struck by one of our spe- 
cial correspondents in his letter on trade conditions in 
another column, in the remark that New England con- 
tinues prosperous and happy. Reports from other cen- 
ters fortunately indicate the prevalence of a like pros- 
perity, and it may be hoped there is also the cheerful 
recognition of the benefits thus enjoyed and the opportu- 
nities which are presented for effort and industry re- 
warded by a good measure of success. The volume of 


business certainly is large, and the present year con- 
tinues in many respects to make new records, as in the 
experience of many each month, as it goes, chronicles a 
larger business than the same month a year ago. 
facturers very find it impossible to meet 


promptly the requirements of their customers, and in an 


Manu- 
generally 


increasing variety of goods the merchants, wholesale and 
retail, find their stocks more or less depleted. Prices 
are generally decidedly firm, with only here and there a 
line which, owing to special influences, developed irregu- 
larity tending toward weakness. Business is indeed 
feeling to some extent the coming of the warm weather, 
when there is naturally a relaxing in the pressure. Sea- 
sonable goods are very active, but Tools and everything 
concerned with the building interests are in large de- 
Preparations for the summer and its vacations, 


together with the 


mand. 
getting of plants in 


ginning to receive definite attention. 


order, are be- 
A cheerful feeling 
prevails in the trade, and with favorable crops there is 
a confident expectation that business should be good dur- 
ing the remainder of the year. 

Chicago. 


Without exception Western Hardware jobbers report 
an increased total for May, as compared with the same 
month last year, and the volume of orders already re- 
ceived this month indicates no considerable falling off in 
trade, notwithstanding the summer season. In the Heavy 
Hardware lines better deliveries of Wagon Malleables 
can be secured than at any time this year, this no doubt 
being due to the reduced requirements of the Wagon 
manufacturers at this time of the year. Implement Cast- 
ings, on the other hand, continue scarce and deliveries 
are still deferred from two to three months. Prices con- 
tinue to rule high and are practically without change. 
The Sheet market is strong and jobbers’ stocks are low, 
owing to the inability of the manufacturers to make 
shipments. According to present indications. the Sheet 
mills will only shut down for a brief period during July, 
and in the Tin Plate trade it is doubtful if any large 
portion of the mills will be iaie, even for the most needed 
repairs. Heavy shipments of Galvanized Sheets continue 
to be made to San Francisco, and the heavy requirements 
to be used in temporary structures there no doubt has 
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been a large factor in bringing about the present short- 
age. Summer goods are moving freely and filling in 
orders are’ already being received in such lines as Gar- 
den Tools, Lawn Mowers, Screen Doors and Windows 
and Wire Cloth. Manufacturers of the latter are unable 
to meet requirements, and almost without exception have 
their output sold to the end of the present season. There 
is no abatement in the demand for Builders’ Hardware 
and deliveries are rather slow. The absence of labor 
troubles is permitting construction work to go on unin- 
terruptedly, and notwithstanding numerous large projects 
begun earlier in the year many large buildings are al- 
ready being figured on, and permits issued by the Chicago 
Building Department during May exceed the total for 
the same month last year. 


Boston. 


Bicetow & DowsE Company.—New England continues 
prosperous and happy. Factories are running full time 
and their products are being distributed, so there is no ac- 
cumulation of stocks. Although our spring was about 
three weeks late the summer is now with us and the 
crops are making rapid progress. The country is looking 
beautiful, the air is invigorating, and the summer hotels 
are looking forward to a great rush of visitors. A good, 
warm summer brings millions of money to the hotels and 
summer resorts of New England, and if one notes the in- 
creasing numbers that come each year they must infer 
that they get value received from the fresh sea breezes 
and good fare they find in the numberless New England 
homes. The tide commences the coming week, when 
25,000 Christian Scientists come to dedicate their beau- 
tiful new Mother Church, which has just been completed. 
The week following the medical fraternity come in even 
larger numbers to dedicate the new Harvard Medical 
School (five buildings) built of marble and given to the 
university by three of its wealthy alumni. June is the 
month of all others to see New England in its greatest 
beauty. 

The month of May is the banner month of each year 
in the Hardware trade of New England, and the month 
just closed will show a handsome increase over that of 
former years. Manufacturers are too busy and too short 
of stock to seek the trade of the retail dealers, who find 
themselves well cared for and their orders filled promptly 
by the jobbers who anticipated present conditions and 
have large stocks of Builders’ Hardware. 

Present conditions at the factories are deplorable, and 
one gets used to a one or two months’ postponement in 
the delivery of an order. Seasonable goods are having a 
great sale this season, which is favorable for Lawn 
Mowers, which are selling freely. 

The late meeting at Cleveland of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Hardware Association and of the 
Joint Catalogue House Committee was fully attended. 
The work of the past was carefully reviewed and new 
plans for future work were unanimously adopted. The 
members are a unit, working hand in hand with each 
other, and have faith in the work they have undertaken. 

The selection of the Marlborough-Blenheim at Atlan- 
tic City for the annual meeting of the National Hard- 
ware and American Hardware Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tions next October seems to meet with general approval 
and already many are arranging for accommodations. 


Philadelphia. 

SUPPLEE HARDWARE COMPANY.—The near approach of 
the first great convention of the year—that of the South- 
ern Hardware Jobbers’ Association and the American 
Hardware Manufacturers’ Association—to be held next 
week at Hot Springs, Va., reminds us of the other great 
national convention which, we are glad to note, is to be 
held in our suburban seaside resort in October. Those of 
us who are near enough to visit Atlantic City frequently, 
and who are familiar with it in every month of the year, 
have no hesitation in saying that the climate and condi- 
tions in Ocfober are unsurpassed by any other season. 
This fact, taken together with the superb hotel accom- 
modations offered by the new Marlborough-Blenheim, is 
sufficient to warrant the promise of the most enjoyable 
and successful convention the associations ever held, One 
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of the especially enjoyable features of this mammoth 
hotel, acconimodating 1100 guests, is the large number of 
pathrooms, guaranteeing to all early comers at least this 
very desirable addition to ordinary hotel accommoda- 
tions. The writer, in making some reservations for 
rooms, was surprised to find that already a number of the 
delegates have been forehanded enough to place their 
orders for fall delivery, and takes the liberty in this way 
of advising our jobbing friends to give the subject their 
prompt attention. 

The abundant rains of the last week have been a 
great help to the farming and trucking interests of this 
vicinity, and have given an added stimulus to business, 
which was good enough not to be complained of before. 
The depression resulting from agitation in the anthracite 
and bituminous coal fields has about disappeared, and 
merchants are ordering in more liberal fashion. 

Locally we have had some very interesting reading 
as a result of the Congressional investigation of our lead- 
ing railroad interests, particularly concerning their rela- 
tion to the various mining companies, both independent 
and affiliated with the roads, and while some people re- 
gret that so much alleged corruption is given publicity, 
the very agitation is an indication of better things to 
come, and the opportunity for the independent operators 
to get a hearing, not only before the committee, but be 
fore the greater court of public opinion, cannot help but 
bring relief to many other interests whose grievances are 
now unheard, or at least unheeded, and it will, as a 
final result, be beneficial both to the railroads and their 
patrons. 


St. Paul. 


FARWELL, OzMUN, Kirk & Co.—June opens with very 
favorable conditions. There have been excessive rains 
ever much of the country, but except in the Red River 
Valley crops have been put in and small grain and grass 
have made very satisfactory growth, and the conditions 
for them are exceptionally favorable. A cool, damp 
May is doubtless better for them, and both these features 
have been with us in abundance. The weather is now 
very fine and crops are doing all that could be asked for. 

In the Red River Valley a full crop cannot be raised, 
and the result will be more summer fallowing and prob- 
ably larger and better crops next year. The past four 
years’ experience has made it plain to everybody that 
what is needed for that section, which is one of the most 
fertile valleys in the world, is a thorough, comprehensive 
system of drainage conducted by the Federal and State 
Governments. The bill now before Congress, known as 
the Steenerson bill, is regarded with favor, and is prob- 
ably about such a bill as should be passed for the pur- 
pose of securing the necessary preliminary surveys and 
starting the work on right lines. 

Trade is moving along smoothly, and in volume, as 
well as in other conditions, it is coming out about as ex- 
pected. June is expected to make a good showing. 


Louisville. 


BELKNAP HARDWARE & MrFo. Company.—The market 
continues comfortably active. There is so much confi- 
dence in the future that arrangements are now made for 
a good while ahead, and hence some weeks fail to show the 
number of important individual transactions which the 
volume of business would warrant one to expect. As 
buying becomes more systematized and scientific by rea- 
son of comparative records and formulated experience 
there is less of the flurry and fewer spasmodic features 
than in the old times, when it was largely a matter of 
panic or speculation. 

The steadying influence of a large combination is un- 
questionably felt whether the tendency of the market is 
up or down, so that while such large earnings are not so 
often made on paper by reason of huge over purchases on 
the rising market, at the same time the reaction is not so 
severely felt, for which a large number of people may be 
duly thankful. The bad times we used to have in the old 
days, when Bar Iron had been to something like 5 cents 
per pound and had to plunge headlong downward as the 
ship loads of foreign supplies began to arrive, are happily 
past. We neither ascend to such hights or plunge into 
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such depths, but we have our new problems to face and 
contend with just the same, and we can by no means af- 
ford to take it too easy. The other fellow seems at times 
to be caring for you, but he seldom is, and it is just as 
well to recognize that fact. 

The report of the Post Office Committee is gratifying 
to the trade. There is one change which it is hoped will 
be made in the near future, namely, that of reduction of 
local letters from 2 cents to 1 cent, where deliveries are 
strictly within the limits of the city in which the letter is 
posted. This would lead to a more liberal use of the 
mails for local intercourse than is now enjoyed. 

The meeting at Hot Springs is looked forward to with 
much pleasure. One subject might claim a certain 
amount of discussion, namely, that of the number of very 
small country banks charging for cashing their own 
checks, which many of them are trying to do. It has 
heretofore been presumed that when a bill of merchandise 
is sold it is sold for par funds and not subject to a rake- 
off for the benefit of some local bank, with which the 
seller, at least, has nothing to do. Sometimes it occurs 
that a customer will request that a draft be sent only 
through a certain bank. When sent through that bank 
the notice comes back that it will be cared for by pay- 
ment of a fee. This is generally in the shape of an ex- 
cessive collection charge, designed purely for the benefit 
of the local bank. Merchandising is not prepared to 
stand a tax of this kind laid on by individuals. It has 
enough to stand up under the city and State taxes, which 
as a rule are imposed in full measure -by thoge whom 
chance or party machinery has put into power for the 
time being. 


St. Louis. 


NORVELL-SHAPLEIGH HARDWARE CoMPANY.—It was 
getting very dry in this neighborhood, but recent heavy 
rains have relieved the situation. All indications point 
to a phenomena! fruit crop. This means that we will all 
be short of Fruit Cans, Fruit Jars, Rubber Bands, Parers. 
Seeders, Copper and Enameled Preserving Kettles and 
other fruit goods. The wise retail merchant will try 
to work his jobber for a dating on these goods and have 
them shipped immediately. ‘“ A bird in the store is worth 
two on the back order book.” 

After all, this country seems to run on a hand to 
mouth policy. Whenever there is an unusual demand for 
anything there is immediately a shortage. For example, 
take Rubber Hose. The manufacturer or jobber who had 
enough Rubber Hose this year was in luck. We thought 
we had enough—we bought in advance as much as our 
nerve would stand—but we were cleaned out. Then we 
tried to buy from other jobbers and manufacturers and 
they were also short. I suppose all of us will have a 
good stock when the season is over. 

It is interesting to study the effect upon the trade of 
dry and wet weather. In dry weather we sell Rubber 
Hose and Tire Bolts, in wet weather Lawn Mowers and 
Scythes. When we have a very wet season we sell a 
great many of these latter goods. Then next season the 
machine made buyer buys according to his records of the 
previous year, forgetting all about weather conditions 
of that year. Then it turns dry and everybody is over- 
stocked. Every real good buyer should be an expert 
weather prophet. 

There are three absolutely necessary requisites in a 
good buyer. I name them in the order of their impor- 
tance: First, to have the goods when they are wanted. 
Second, not to have goods when not wanted. Third, and 
last, to get the “extra five.” I have known buyers to 
get the extra five who never had the goods until the 
season was over. To the above may be added that when 
goods advance a buyer should have a large contract and 
when they decline he should not have an over stock. 
Naturally these requirements are all very simple. Again 
let me repeat that the main thing is to have the goods 
when they are wanted. 

In my opinion the best manufacturer is the one who 
fills his orders, the best jobber is the one who fills his 
orders and the best retailer is the man who has the 
goods when they are called for. “ Being caught with the 
goods on you” is the letter A of the business alphabet. 
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It is 95 points of the game. The manufacturer’s excuse, 
“a break down in our machinery,” is becoming moth 
eaten; the jobber’s excuse, “a carload coming,’ is a 
chestnut. 

Then there is another thought: When manufacturers 
cannot supply the demand from natural sources, why 
should they seek the business of a class of trade that de 
moralizes prices and causes disagreeable conditions? 

The Hardware dealer will be respected just in pro- 
portion to the success of his efforts in guiding and con- 
trolling the distribution of his line of goods. Some of us 
may kick because the plumber will not allow us to have a 
farm hand put in our bathtub, but in the end we respect 
the plumber just the same. 

Some of us may have a gnawing ambition to have our 
goods sold by every jobber and every retailer and every 
catalogue house. 

Tut! Tut! Too much ambition brings on insomnia 
and dyspepsia; it does not make for happiness. Alex- 
ander conquered all the known world, but he died young. 
History teaches us that while Rome was spreading out 
her borders she went to pieces at home. 

Let us remember the dried bull’s hide: When you 
step on it in one place it rises up everywhere else, and, 
unfortunately, men are not made on the order of centi- 
pedes. 


Cleveland. 


THe W. BrncHam Company .—An exceedingly good 
business is coming to us from all parts of the country. 
There seems to be plenty of money, and people are buy- 
ing fancy as well as necessary goods very freely. Every- 
body insists upon having immediate shipment and each 
man wants to be served first. Now if some customers had 
not indulged in so much hand to mouth buying, but had 
stocked up early in the season instead of waiting to buy 
the different lines of goods, there would not be so many 
“hurry up” or back orders. We have before us the Mace- 
donian cry, “ Come over and help us.” This was written 
by a large retail merchant in Central Ohio to a salesman: 
“We will either have to stock up on Hardware or quit 
business. If you wish us to continue please come over 
this week and sell us some goods.” 

This is on a par with many other letters that we are 
receiving from customers, “ ship goods out by first express 
or fast freight,” etc. This goes to show that the retail 
merchant is having a good lively trade and is shy on 
goods. Lawn Mowers, for instance—a great many were 
sold early and now customers are sorting up. Some did 
not buy early enough, but expect to be served promptly 
now. On account of the great variety in styles and sizes 
it is impossible to serve all as promptly as they desire. 
However, we are pretty well fixed, and have not been 





obliged to back order many Mowers. The sales of Lawn 


Mowers this year so far far exceeds any other year. It 
is wonderful what a splendid machine a person can buy 
for a small amount of money. A 14 or 16 inch well made, 
good looking Mowers with ball bearings on the gears can 
be bought for $3.50 to $5, according to the size of the drive 
wheel, and it is a better Mower in every way than was 
sold five or ten years ago at double the price. These condi- 
tions are brought about by the continual improvements 
that some manufacturers have made in their machines, 
and the large quantity they turn out, enabling them to 
put better Mowers upon the market at less money than 
ever before. 

Refrigerators are having a free sale at the present 
time. Those merchants who did not buy early will not 
be so well served, perhaps, as they would like. The ad- 
vance in labor, lumber and other materials that enter into 
the manufacture of Refrigerators would admit of a good 
advance in prices, but the manufacturers and jobbers are 
standing pat on prices for this season. We believe they 
are a good line to buy at present prices, even though, per- 
haps, some of them might possibly be carried over into 
next season. 

The general line of Hardware, Mining, Milling and 
Manufacturing supplies, especially in the House Trim- 
ming line, is going forward in large quantities. However, 
there is quite a scarcity in some lines. Immense quanti- 
ties of Hardware will be needed upon the Pacific Coast 
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and we predict a good, lively trade during the remainder 
of the year in all lines in all sections of our land. 

In spite of the immense demand for Wire and Nails 
the manufacturers have not advanced their prices, which 
the advance in labor, short hours, etc., would seem to 
warrant. Axes are cheap and many customers are taking 
advantage of present prices and are sorting up for im- 
mediate and fall shipment. Lanterns for fall shipment 
are also having a large sale. 

Slow shipments of Bright Tin and Roofing Plates, also 
Sheet Iron from mills, have a tendency to hold prices firm 
and the jobbers who have these goods in stock are having 
a nice trade on them. We advise the retailer if he wants 
to be served promptly to buy his goods from jobbers who 
have the goods on hand. 

It would seem that Screws and Bolts and Copper and 
Brass Goods at present prices are good propositions to 


stock up on. In short a very satisfactory condition exists 
all around. 


Nashville, 


Gray & DupLEY Harpware Company.—The month of 
May just closed was undoubtedly the most satisfactory 
May for the sale of Hardware that we have ever had in 
this section. May is usually a dull month, and is taken 
advantage of by most jobbers to overhaul their stocks 
and prepare for annual inventory. This year the amount 
of work going on in the packing rooms of the Hardware 
stores in May would have indicated that we were in the 
midst of the spring trade. 

This week we have had with us a State Democratic 
convention, bringing to our city representatives from every 
county in the State, which has enabled us to make dili- 
gent inquiry as to crop conditions, and we are glad to say 
that we haven’t had a single unfavorable report. The 
growing crop is in excellent condition. The prospects for 
all kinds of crops are good. The fruit crop in this State 
is better than it has been for years, and what we say of 
Tennessee crops, so far as we are able to learn, is applica- 
ble to the other Southern States in which we do business. 
We therefore feel much encouraged as to prospects for 
fall business. Collections are good. 


Omaha. 


LEE-GLASS-ANDREESEN HARDWARE COMPANY.—The bus- 
iness situation in Omaha, representing the Trans-Mis- 
souri region, remains in practically the same condition 
as outlined in our former reports, with few changes of 
any kind and none of importance to distinguish the 
present period from prior weeks. A free movement of 
merchandise still continues, and although agriculturists 
are just now busy in the fields, still the volume of trade 
is very good and up to expectations. Owing to continued 
changes in weather conditions outside operations have 
been somewhat delayed, but every favorable opportunity 
is promptly taken advantage of to push forward neces- 
sary work. Frequent rains have moistened the soil until 
it is declared to be in excellent condition, and it is esti- 
mated that the acreage under cultivation is larger than 
ever. All kinds of labor are well employed, so that no 
enforced idleness is observable anywhere. All that is 
needed now is favorable weather for the growing crops, 
and with this assured general business for the latter half 
of the year will undoubtedly prove eminently satisfactory. 
From extended reports received there appears to be little 


doubt but what a heavy yield of grain, &c., will be har- 
vested. 





Portland, Oregon. 


FAILING, HAINES & McCaLMAN.—Business is good in 
this section and all dealers are having difficulty in keep- 
ing up with it. The country is prosperous and new people 
are coming in constantly, and almost all of them have 
some capital to start with in the new country. Crops 
are promising, and with the railroad building now going 
on we all ought to have a very busy and profitable 
summer. 

The news brought from San Francisco by the mem- 
bers of the Steel Corporation Committee was very en- 
couraging, as they said that practically all their eustom- 
ers there were in condition to resume business as soon 
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as they could get stock from the East. They found won- 
derfully good conditions of credits, considering the dis- 
aster and the wiping out of property values. The people 
have great confidence in their city and in the future re- 
building of a greater and more beautiful San Francisco. 

The Pacific Hardware & Metal Association meets at 
Monterey, Cal., about the middle of June and a large 
attendance is expected. Practically all jobbers here and 
on the Sound will be represented, as it is expected that 
important business will come up, owing to the conditions 


at San Francisco. 
a 


NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—The demand is not quite so pronounced 
as it has been, owing to the natural decrease in the sea- 
son’s requirements. There are no indications that this 
condition will result in a change in quotations. There 
may be, as is often the case, slight irregularities in price 
before regular buying for the fall trade commences, in an 
effort by some mills to secure contract orders. Quota- 
tions are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus actual freight 
to point of delivery, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for 
cash in ten days: 

Cartdedn Wo FODVETS. 6 occ tks ccivccccccccsccccvceves $1.85 
Carload lots to retail merchants. ...........ese+0e. 1.90 

New York.—Small lots from store are in moderate 
demand, with jobbers’ prices well maintained, according 
to reports. Small lots from store are quoted on the basis 
of $2.15 per keg. 

Chicago.—A seasonable falling off in the demand for 
Wire Nails is reported, and concessions are being made 
in a few sections to induce buyers to purchase. The ship- 
ments during the month of May were greatly in excess of 
those during the same month a year ago, and as jobbers’ 
stocks throughout the country are very low, it is believed 
that the movement this month will be considerably above 
normal. Official quotations are as follows: $2 in car lots 
to jobbers and $2.05 in car lots to retailers, with an 
advance of 5 cents for less than car lots from mills. 


Pittsburgh.—New business in Wire Nails is somewhat 
light, but specifications on contracts are coming in quite 
freely, and shipments by the mills continue heavy. Prices 
are being well sustained, and there is very little com- 
plaint of any cutting except to certain Southern points 
of delivery to which some favorably located mills have 
low rates of freight. In some cases this competition is 
met by the larger interests. We quote: Wire Nails, $1.85 
in carloads to the large jobbing trade and $1.90 in car- 
loads to retail merchants, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus actual 
freight to point of delivery, terms 60 days, less 2 per cent. 
off for cash in ten days. 


Cut Nails.—At the meeting of the Cut Nail Associa- 
tion, held last week, prices were reaffirmed, no official 
recognition being taken of the irregularities in the mar- 
ket. A moderate amount of new business is being re- 
ceived by the mills, which are largely engaged in filling 
contract orders. Concessions of 5 to 10 cents per keg on 
carloads or larger lots continue to be made from regular 
quotations. Quotations are as follows: $1.75 to $1.80, 
base, for carload lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh; $1.85 for less 
than carloads, f.o.b. Pittsburgh ; $1.95 for carload lots, on 
dock, New York; $2 for less than carloads, on dock, New 
York. Iron Cut Nails at points west of Buffalo and 
Pittsburgh are held at 5 to 10 cents advance on Steel Cut 
Nails. 

New York.—There are no market changes, demand 
being moderate and prices the same as for some time. 
Quotations are on the basis of $2.05 for keg for small 
lots from store. 


Chicago.—Jobbers locally report a better than usual 
trading in Cut Nails during the month of May, as com- 
pared with corresponding months of past years. The 
mills are largely engaged in filling specifications. Quota- 
tions are as follows: Steel Cut Nails in car lots, $1.90 
to $1.95; less than car lots, $2; Iron Cut Nails, $2 to $2.05 
in car lots; less than car lots, $2.10. 

Pittsburgh—At a meeting of the Cut Nail Associa- 
tion, held on Tuesday, May 29, prices were reaffirmed, 
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but concessions of 5 to 10 cents a keg on carloads or 
larger lots are still being made. New demand for Cut 
Nails is light, but specifications on contracts are being 
received in fairly large volume. We quote Cut Nails at 
$1.75 to $1.80, base, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, for car load lots, 
and $1.85 in less than carload lots. For Iron Cut Nails 
apn advance of 10 cents per keg is charged. 


Barb Wire.—From the Hardware trade demand is 
light, but large shipments are being made to the railways. 
Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 
per cent. discount for cash in ten days: 


Painted. Galv. 
GODDCTS, CAPIOGG 20S. .u. ccc ccc cccccnsc sQanue $2.30 
MOCBIIOSS, CATIOGG WU... 2. icc ccc cccce 2.05 2.35 
Retailers, less than carload lots.......... 2.15 2.45 


@hicago.—Sales are limited almost entirely to small 
lots to fill out the depleted jobbers’ stocks. Railroad 
requirements, however, continue heavy and mill ship- 
ments are somewhat above normal for this season of the 
year. Quotations are firmly maintained, as follows: To 
jobbers, Chicago, car lots, Painted, $2.15; Galvanized, 


$2.45. To retailers, car lots, Painted, $2.20; Galvanized, 
$2.50. Retailers, less than car lots, Painted, $2.30; Gal- 


vanized, $2.60. Staples, Bright, in car lots to jobbers, 
$2.10; Galvanized, $2.40; car lots to retailers, 10 cents 
extra, with an additional 5 cents for less than car lots. 

Pittsburgh.—Practically no new orders are being 
placed, but the mills are still making shipments on old 
contracts. Prices are being fairly well maintained, as 
follows: Painted Barb Wire, $2, and Galvanized, $2.30, 
in carload lots to the large jobbing trade, with the usual 
advance of $1 a ton to retailers in carload lots, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. off for cash in ten 
days. 

Smooth Fence Wire.—A large volume of business 
has been entered by the mills for delivery during the last 
half of the year. The mills also have large shipments 
to make during this month. Quotations are as follows, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash 
in ten days: 
Jobbers, carloads 
Retailers, carloads 


1.75 
The foregoing prices are for base numbers. 6 to 9. 
The other numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take 

the usual advances, as follows: 
6to9 10 11 124121413 14 15 16 


Annealed......Base $0.05 10 15 .25 .85 45 .55 
Galvanized... .$0.30 oo 40 45 55 65 1.05 1.15 


Chicago.—The demand for Wire from manufacturing 
plants outside of the Woven Fence trade is unusually 
good, and the mills are making heavy shipments. Prac- 
tically all of the contracts for second half requirements 
have already been closed, and the total show a comfort- 
able average increase over the consumption during the 
first half of the year. Prices continue to be well main- 
tained, as follows: To jobbers, $1.85, f.0.b. Chicago, in 
car lots, and car lots to retailers, $1.90. 

Pittsburgh.—The Field Fence season is ended, but or- 
ders are coming in quite freely from railroads. We also 
note that the mills are making heavy shipments of Bale 
Ties, and are somewhat behind in deliveries. Concessions 
in prices continue to be made to certain Southern points 
of delivery, which are sometimes met by the larger 
mills. Generally speaking, however, prices are being well 
maintained. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in ten days: 


Jobbers, carloads 
I IU Ro, on os an wan Xo av mene wile as bes 


The above prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. 


Rope.—The Rope market remains in an unchanged 
condition, with a fair demand. Reports are occasionally 
heard of 4 to % cent lower prices being made on No. 2 
quality Sisal Rope than the regular quotations, which 
have not been changed. This is owing to the lower price 
of Sisal Hemp. Quotations are as follows: Pure Manila, 
12% cents: B quality, 11% cents; Pure Sisal, 9% cents; 
No. 2 quality, 8 cents per pound. 


Binder Twine.—Since our last report there has been 
little change in the market. Oats and winter wheat have 
been backward, owing to lack of rain, but this condition 
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has been somewhat relieved in some secuions. Straw may 
be light and consequently not require so much twine to 
bind it. Business is comparatively light with manufac- 
turers, and prices range from 9% to 10 cents per pound 
for lots of less than 5 tons of Sisal and Standard Twine. 

Cap and Set Screws.—A change is noted in the mar- 
ket for Cap and Set Screws, an advance of 2% per cent. 
having been made in the latter, while the former have 
sustained a corresponding decline. Some interest is ex- 
pressed regarding the irregularity of these movements, 
which is ascribed to peculiar conditions in the market 
rather than to any unusual variation in demand or man- 
ufacturing cost. 


Cow Bells.—Following the report touched on in these 
columns last week that some manufacturers of common 
Cow Bells had withdrawn their quotations, an advance 
of 5 per cent. has been announced by the houses referred 
to. Another manufacturer, whose line has ruled slightly 
above the others, reports that his prices are unchanged. 


Brass Cocks.—The continued maintenance of the 
copper market on a high level has been the primary 
cause of several advances in Brass Cocks within the past 
few months. Some manufacturers are said to have been 
looking for a reaction in the raw material, and as a re- 
sult their stocks are low. Jobbers also are understood to 
have been carrying light stocks, and are having some 
difficulty in securing promptly goods to meet their re- 
quirements. In view of these conditions and the fact that 
the uniformity in quotations would indicate more or less 
harmony among the manufacturers, both of Hardware 
and plumbers’ grades, prices are naturally holding very 
firm. 

Stanley Rule & Level Company.—The Stanley Rule 
& Level Company, New Britain, Conn., and 107 Chambers 
street, New York, having in mind what it believes to be 
the best interests of the wholesale merchants handling 
and marketing the numerous kinds of fine woodworkers’ 
tools it manufactures, has decided that in the future it 
will make an extra charge of 5 per cent. on the net 
amount of all invoices for goods ordered for shipment 
to points where the jobber ordering the goods does not 
carry a stock. The company takes this position, the better 
to protect the jobbing trade who carry a general line of 
its goods in stock. This extra charge, however, will not 
apply on orders for repairs or special tools to be sent 
by mail or express. 


Lamp Wicks.—The Wick department of the Standard 
Oil Company announces, under date of June 2, that prices 
for Lamp, Stove and Heater Wicks have’ been reduced 
about 30 per cent., making the present discount 70 per 
cent. off lists. A reduction on this line was recently made 
at the opening of the summer season, and the lead of the 
interest above referred to will undoubtedly be followed by 
smaller manufacturers. 


Asbestos.—Despite considerable reticence among lead- 
ing manufacturers of Asbestos materials as-to prices, and 
especially as to the current state of the market, a com- 
posite opinion in brief is that such understanding as has 
prevailed for over a year in relation to prices is not now 
existent, and each maker is free to make such quotations 
as appears most suitable. The market has been open on 
Mill Board for several weeks, and for about a week other 
Asbestos commodities, such as Pipe Coverings, Molded 
Air Cells, Fire Felt and Magnesia, have been more or 
less shaded. For much of this material the present is 
not a busy season, and prices for spot delivery are higher 
than for futures. Some manufacturers refer reminiscently 
to the past, of more than a year ago, when prices were of 
the free for all character and profits were slim, and ex- 
press the belief that such recent experiences will operate 
to check extremely low rates. However that may be, it 
is a fact that where for a year or more back there were 
agreed prices that were maintained, any such arrange- 
ment has been discontinued. There has, however, thus 
far been no quotable change in prices, and in some quar- 
ters the opinion is expressed that they will be maintained 
as before. 

Window Glass.—The American Window Glass Com- 
pany has closed down 88 per cent. of its operating ca- 
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pacity and states that the factories which have been put 
out of operation will not resume until September. This 
leaves but two of the American company’s factories in 
operation. This company is credited with holding most 
of the available single strength glass. It is intimated 
that its price will soon be advanced from 90 and 5 per 
cent. to 90 per cent. discount and that a charge for 
packages may then be made. The closing of these plants 
is reported as having stimulated demand to some extent. 
It is understood that at least eight hand operated fac- 
tories have now closed down for the summer. Others 
will soon be obliged to close, in order to make repairs 
or because of the hot weather. Jobbers’ quotations are 
as follows: Eastern district, for all sizes of single and 
double strength, 90 and 10 per cent. discount; New York 
City, 99 and 10 and 5 per cent. discount for all sizes of 
single and double strength. 


Linseed Oil.—An increased demand is reported for 
small lots of Oil and contract deliveries as being in fair 
volume. The market is not considered as being in a 
settled condition. Quotations are as follows: City Raw, 
40 to 41 cents per gallon; out of town Raw, 37 to 38 
cents per gallon. Boiled Oil is 1 to 2 cents per gallon 
advance over Raw. 


Spirits Turpentine.—The Savannah market has been 
unsettled during the week, owing, it is reported, to ma- 
nipulation by speculators. This caused lack of confidence 
in New York buyers regarding the future of the market 
here. The amount of business done has been moderate. 
New York quotations are unchanged, as follows, accord- 
ing to quantity: Oil Barrels, 60% to 61 cents; Machine 
Made Barrels, 61 to 61% cents per gallon. 





The Post Office 
Appropriation Bill. 


FROM OUR SPECIAL WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 5, 1906. 

EADERS of The Iron Age will remember that during 
R the last session of Congress it became necessary for 
the Hardware retailers to vigorously oppose a regulation 
of the Post Office Department, issued by Fourth Assistant 
Postmaster-General DeGraw, permitting mail to be de- 
livered to boxes on rural routes when addressed by num- 
ber only and authorizing the postmasters to supply appli- 
cants with the number of routes radiating from their 
respective offices and the number of boxes on each route. 
The exact origin of this order was never officially deter- 
mined, but it was finally indefinitely suspended after a 
careful investigation, and the retail Hardwaremen of the 
country were undoubtedly entitled to the credit for the 
department’s reversal of its original ruling. 

Two or three years before Mr. DeGraw’s order was 
issued A. W. Machen, then superintendent of the rural 
free delivery service, issued an order, in violation of the 
postal regulations, authorizing postmasters to collect and 
post in their respective offices the names and addresses 
of all the patrons of rural routes radiating therefrom. 
Inasmuch as this order was communicated to certain 
mail order houses several months before it was pub- 
lished, there has never been any doubt that it was im- 
properly procured. It was subsequently reversed by the 
late Postmaster-General Payne, and the present head of 
the department has used extraordinary vigilance to pre- 
vent abuses of this character. 

These two incidents illustrate the importance to the 
retail merchants of the country that no regulation should 
be made either facilitating 


The Collection of the Names and Addresses 


of the patrons of rural routes by the catalogue houses 
or permitting catalogues and other matter to be distrib- 
uted by wholesale through the rural service without the 
expense to the parties distributing it which is now insep- 
arable from the collection of names and addresses. In 
fact, this cost is the measure of the local retailer’s pro- 
tection. To canvass a rural route serving from 100 to 150 
families involves a considerable expense, and as an aver- 
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age of five routes radiate from each rural post office the 
cost of canvassing such territory is sufficiently high to 
deter even the most prosperous of the catalogue concerns 
from attempting the work on such a wholesale basis as to 
effect a great injury to local retailers. 

During the discussion of the post office appropriation 
bill in the Senate, however, a new phase of this subject 
was brought up and an amendment was added to the 
bill, the practical effect of which 


Must Be Watched by Retail Merchants Everywhere 


with the closest possible attention, in order that it may be 
repealed or modified at the next session if it is found to 
permit the abuse which it is quite conceivable may fol- 
low its execution. 

Senator Tillman of South Carolina, an irascible gen- 
tleman who frequently complains of the rules of the de- 
partments and even of the Senate itself, declared that 
the Post Office Department was much given to “ arbitrary 
dictation and assumption of authority,” and in explana- 
tion said that a few months ago he sent out some letters 
to rural free delivery carriers in his State, asking them 
to send him the names of the principal patrons of their 
respective routes, and especially those who would appre- 
ciate public documents, seeds, &¢c., which Senators. are 
permitted to distribute gratuitously. Continuing, Senator 
Tillman said: 

Some of these carriers notified me that it was against the 
rules of the Post Office Department for them to furnish such 
names to anybody. I thereupon wrote a letter to the Post Office De- 
partment making inquiry as to whether I could not get the names 
of my own constituents for a perfectly legitimate and proper 
purpose, and asked that the regulations be modified so far as 
Senators and Representatives were concerned; but they sternly 
refused to do so, and said it was against their custom, There- 
fore I could not get them to do anything. 

1 can understand why it is not desirable that such names should 
be distributed generally,because there are certain instrumentali- 
ties of fraud practiced on unsuspecting people to get the names of 
bona fide residents to send them all sorts of circulars, and all 
that kind of thing. I thought, however, it might be permitted 
that a rural carrier should send to a representative of his State 
or of his district in Congress the names of his constituents; but 
the high muck-a-mucks up here did not think it was permissible, 
and I had to submit. 


Senator Bailey’s Amendment. 

Later in the discussion Senator Bailey of Texas 
brought up the same matter, submitting an amendment 
in the following form: 

'The Post Office Department shall make no regulation which 
will prevent any postmaster or any rural route carrier from fur- 
nishing a Senator from a State the names of those to whom he 
delivers mail in that State, ner to a Representative or Delegate 
the names of those to whom he delivers mail within the district 
or Territory so represented. 

In support of his amendment Senator Bailey said that 
he thought it an odd regulation that prohibits Senators 
and Representatives from securing the names of the 
very people to whom the publications and seeds to be dis- 
tributed by the Government should properly go. Sena- 
tor Hopkins of Illinois drew attention to the fact that 
Senators could easily secure the names of their constitu- 
ents from private sources and without burdening the 
postal service. Senator Penrose sounded a warning 
against the proposed amendment and defended the de- 
partment’s position. “The fact of the matter is,” said 
he, “ that this information would be sought after by every 
newspaper owner and trafficker in patent medicines who 
would want to distribute his wares among those peo- 
ple.” Senator Bailey replied that the amendment was 
drawn by his private secretary, who had explained to 
him the difficulty that he had experienced in distributing 
the documents and seeds alloted to the Senator. There- 
upon, without the formality of a roll call, Senator 
Bailey’s amendment was agreed to. 


A Harmless Amendment Withdrawn. 


Senator Bailey followed up his success in amending 
the bill with another modification along the same line, 
reading as follows: 

Any mail matter entitled to free transportation under the 
frank of a Senator, Representative or Delegate in Congress, 


when addressed to a rural route and a numbered box thereon, 
shall be delivered as addressed. 


Oddly enough, this amendment, which would have 
been perfectly harmless, inasmuch as matter to be deliv- 
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ered by box number only would be limited to frankable 
documents, seeds, &¢., distributed by Senators and Rep- 
resentatives, was withdrawn by Senator Bailey. 


The Bristow Plan Again. 


During the debate on the bill Senator Clay of Georgia 
strongly urged the adoption of the so-called Bristow plan, 
permitting rural carriers to handle mail matter orig- 
inating at distributing offices at a reduced rate of postage 
and to execute commissions for the patrons of their re- 
spective routes. A great deal of missionary work is be- 
ing done in the interest of this project, and retailers 
should keep a sharp eye on all developments in this di- 
rection, for it is believed by judges of experience here to 
foreshadow the next important change in the regulations 
governing the rural service. In this connection Senator 
Clay said: 

In my judgment the rural carriers should be given permis- 
sion to carry packages for the accommodation of their patrons. 
The privilege should be given to the farmer’s wife to purchase 
small necessary family articles at the village shop through the 
rural carriers when it is inconvenient for them to go to the mar 
kets. ‘The farmers should realize that rural free delivery of mail 
can never be made a thorough success except in localities pos- 
sessing good thoroughfares, insuring rapid transit at all seasons 
of the year. The farmers bear a large part of the burden of 
taxation and they are justly entitled to some of the privileges 
accorded to others. The only way the farmer’s family can be 
kept satisfied with country life is to put them in close touch and 
intercommunication with the world’s theught and action, or they 
will migrate from the country to the already overcrowded cities, 
The farmer must be given the opportunity to take daily papers 
and monthly magazines. and to be put in touch with all the ele- 
vating, refining and educating influences of the day. Of all men 
the farmer needs the daily papers. He is enabled thereby to 
keep in touch with the world’s advance, to be posted on current 
events, and to understand daily markets. Man is a social crea- 
ture. He cannot live by himself. He is anxious to communicate 
with others and to know what is going on in the social and 
business world. Isolation and loneliness bring about dissatis- 
faction with country life. The rural carrier each day brings 
sunshine and happiness to the country home. 

Senator Clay’s arguments in favor of the extension 
of the rural service are those relied upon by its friends 
to cause its expansion to such proportions that in a very 
few years it will provide free delivery for every man, 
woman and child in the United States, at an expense that 
will probably exceed $100,000,000. The service now sup- 
plies about 11,000,000 persons, at a cost of $28,700,000 
for the coming fiscal year. 


Reclassification of Second-Class Mail Matter. 


During the consideration of another feature of the 
bill Senator Bailey made a strong argument against a 
domestic parcels post and in favor of the reclassification 
of matter now passing through the mails at second-class 
rates. He urged that the publishers’ rate be restricted 
to newspapers and periodicals published for the dissem- 
ination of news and commercial intelligence, as distin- 
guished from house organs, so-called literary magazines 
and publications issued chiefly for profit. In this con- 
nection he said: 

Originally it was not contemplated that magazines and other 
forms of merchandise shou)d become a part of the postal system. 
It was organized for letters and newspapers, and if it were prop- 
erly confined to-day to the object of its original organization it 
could supplement the liberal appropriation which is now made 
for the rural free delivery, and instead of a deficit there would 
be a surplus. The letter mail of the United States to-day not 
only pays its own expense, but contributes a round sum toward 
meeting the losses incurred by the Post Office Department in 
carrying other matter: and it seems to me that, instead of in- 
creasing the deficit which arises from carrying this second-class 
matter and leaving the taxpayers of the country to meet this 
deficit, we ought to exclude from the mails some of those things 
which are now carried at a loss. 


The Senate finally adopted an amendment prepared 
by the Post Office Committee authorizing the appoint- 
ment of a commission to investigate second-class abuses 
and to suggest the form of a statute to cover the handling 
of second-class mail. w. LL. Cc. 

—_——_--- oe ————_—_—_ 

THe De*Haven Mre. Company, 50-54 Columbia 
Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y., has recently purchased the 
entire business of the Standard Metal Strap Company, of 
New York City, which has been transferred to its Brook- 
lyn plant, the capacity of which has nearly been doubled. 
This will give the company a larger line of goods and 
better facilities to provide for customers’ requirements. 





*TACONY’S THIRTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY. 


ACONY, a suburb of Philadelphia, last week cele- 
T brated the thirty-fifth anniversary of its commence- 
ment as a manufacturing center. During the season 
1871-1872 Ilenry Disston, finding the Front and Laurel 
streets quarters too cramped to handle the constantly 
increasing business and unable to secure enough room 
in the neighborhood, decided to move to a more commo- 
dious location. After looking about for some time he 
selected the present site of the works at Tacony, the 
total purchases of land amounting to 390 acres, 40 acres 
being reserved by the Disstons for strictly manufactur- 
ing purposes. This was the commencement of a new 
era for Tacony, and what once was only farm land was 
transformed into a great and growing suburban town. 

At the Laurel street works in 1854-1855 Henry Diss- 
ton erected a crucible steel plant, especially adapted for 
making Saw steel, and the Disston Saw Works thereby 
was the first to manufacture Saws from the raw material 
to the finished article. This, in fact, was the first suc- 
cessful crucible steel melting plant in America, and in line 
with the making of progress it can now be stated that 
at the Disston Saw Works on April 24 last an electric 
furnace was successfully operated for the melting of 
crucible steel, it also being the first of the kind installed 
in the United States. 

With a firm composed of men practical in their line, 
working on a policy tried and proved, a management 
fully up to date, a corps of efficient salesmen and an 
army of competent and skilled workmen, many of whom 
have been with the firm for years, more than 300 for 20 
years or over, together with the use of machinery spe- 
cially invented for various purposes, there is an explana- 
tion in good part at least of the great reputation of the 
company’s products here and abroad. 

eT ey 


KAMPFE BROS,’ NEW SELLING SYSTEM. 

AMPFE BROS., 8-12 Reade street, New York, in- 
K ventors and manufacturers of the Star Safety 
Razor, have perfected a method by which they propose to 
maintain a fixed price on the patented goods of their pro- 
duction, which will insure to the merchant a fair margin 
of profit. In order to do this they have had prepared an 
agent’s license, which is legally executed by each mer- 
chant, who obligates himself to maintain the retail prices 
for Star Safety Razors and supplies, made under various 
U. S. patents and trademarks, owned and controlled 
exclusively by them. Furthermore, it is the intention of 
the house to enforce their rights in the courts, and in 
order to do so are prepared to say “ we have treated all 
of our customers equitably and fairly alike; we have de- 
manded the some conditions of all and have fixed a uni- 
form price for all.” This firm proposes to treat all alike, 
fixing a retail price to which absolutely every one, with- 
out exception, must conform or cease to sell the goods. In 
the carrying out of this radical policy it became necessary 
to discontinue some very large accounts, which included 
the largest jobbers, whose goods were bought back. In 
effect any one, no matter who, must actually sell the goods 
at predetermined fixed rates, which eliminates gift enter- 
prises and premiums of all kinds. It will be remembered 
that the principle on which this action is based has al- 
ready been adjudicated by high Federal courts. 

The new system, which began with the advent of 1906, 
was adopted with some uncertainty as to the ultimate out- 
come, especially in view of the withdrawal of relations 
with large buyers in various channels, but we are ad- 
vised enough time has now elapsed to convince the man- 
agement of the wisdom of its action, the sales since 
the beginning of the year having markedly increased in 
volume and value, the retail merchants supporting the 
movement loyally and successfully. As the matter now 
stands any licensed dealer can be certain that no one can 
undersell the fixed price, for if this is done the offending 
individual’s supply will be cut off. 

ccieienicocecnsiatialAiiniaiadaneseieiy 

THE Wire Goops Company, Worcester, Mass., under 
date of June 1 announces that its factory will be closed 
July 2-7 for inventory and repairs. As this is a busy 
season’ the company hopes that merchants will antici- 
pate their wants. 
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Profit for Hardwaremen in 
Selling Iron Fencing 


NTERPRISING and aggressive Hardware merchants 
E who are on the lookout for profitable lines to handle 
will do well to canvass the opportunities presented by the 
Iron Fencing line. This is a rapidly expanding field in 
which many Hardwaremen, as attested by extracts from 
letters from Fencing manufacturers given below, are al- 
ready deriving very satisfactory returns as a result of 
their energy and boldness in taking it up. It is evident 
that when the line is intelligently and persistently pushed 
the financial consequences amply reimburse the capable 
merchant for his time and labor, while doubtless also 
laying a foundation for business in other goods carried by 
him and giving him prestige as an energetic and up to 
date business man. Quite a number of merchants are 
also going into ornamental work, such as Lawn Settees, 
Hitching Posts, Tree Boxes, Iron Flower Vases and other 
lawn furniture specialties, which have become popular 
and for which there is a constantly increasing demand. 
The sale of this line is likewise attended by excellent 
financial results. ‘ 

The following excerpts from letters received from 
manufacturers of Iron Fencing make clear the growing 
importance and materially increasing demand for this 
line and the manner in which its sale may be taken up 
and prosecuted. It will be observed that orders are uni- 
formly taken by catalogue and the specifications sent to 
the manufacturer, no stock being carried by the mer- 
chant, although a few sample rolls may be advantageous 
to have in the store after a demand has been built up 
and the merchant has secured a reputation as a Fencing 
man. 

LETTERS FROM MANUFACTURERS. 
No Line More Profitable. 

FROM AN OHIO Company: It is almost impossible for 
a person not thoroughly familiar with this business to 
realize the great increase in the demand for Iron Fence 
in the past few years. We are to-day furnishing Iron 
Fence in large quantities to dealers and agents in every 
State and Territory of the United States, not to mention 
Canada, Mexico and foreign countries. Many of the suc- 
cessful agents are enterprising and progressive hardware 
dealers, who find Iron Fencing one of the most profitable 
lines that they handle. 


THE OPPORTUNITIES ARE ALMOST UNLIMITED 


for the sale of this class of work, and the Hardware 
merchants have a splendid opportunity to handle this 
business without interfering with their other trade. It 
being a class of work which must all be made specially to 
fit the measurement of the lot to be inclosed, it must be 
sold from catalogue and ordered direct from the factory 
and consequently 


REQUIRES NO INVESTMENT 
on the part of the agent or dealer. As to how these agents 
handle Iron Fence successfully, it is by soliciting orders 
and keeping the fact before the people that they are pre- 
pared to furnish this class of work. Many Hardware 
dealers do not realize what an opportunity they are miss- 
ing in not taking up the sale of Iron Fence. 

WE KNOW THAT THERE IS NO LINE 
which the Hardware merchant can handle which will 
bring him any better, if as good, returns for the time and 
money expended as the sale of Iron Fence. We have on 
our books to-day hundreds of Hardware dealers who have 
been selling our work for a number of years. Many of 


them felt when they took up the sale of this line that it. 


was not a very good opportunity, but a few orders taken 
led to the taking of other orders and they saw the possi- 
bilities of development of this line, until some of them 
have found it so profitable that they have one or two peo- 
ple giving their entire time to the Iron Fence business 
from early in the spring until late in the fall. 


No Capital Required. 


FROM A MICHIGAN MANUFACTURER: We sell a great 
deal of Fencing through Hardware merchants. They are 
enterprising and can do a good deal of business in this 
line with no outlay in the way of stock. Almost all Fenc- 
ing is made up to order and is sold from illustrations and 
no samples, so that a dealer uses none of his capital in 
handling Fencing. 


Most of Their Customers Hardwaremen. 


FrRoM AN OHIO MANUFACTURER: This line can be 
handled to very good advantage by Hardware dealers, 
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as is shown by the fact that the larger part of the busi- 
ness in this line comes to us through Hardwaremen, a 
number of them making it one of the regular lines. 


THE PRINCIPAL DIFFICULTY 


lies in the fact that the ordinary dealer does not feel con- 
fident of his ability to figure the exact cost of a fence by 
using a price-list, and as there is not always a steady 
demand for fencing, we think a great number of dealers 
are inclined to pay no attention to this line. We endeavor 
to make our price-lists as clear and simple as possible, 
but we always advise the dealer or prospective customer 
to send us a 
DIAGRAM OF THE FENCE WANTED, 


showing the location of the gates and large posts, and we 
are then able to quote them net prices on a complete 
fence for any number of styles, and are also able to give 
them an estimate of the freight on same. This simplifies 
the matter very greatly for the dealer as well as the 
customer. and if all dealers would make it a point to 
furnish diagrams they would find fencing a very satis- 
factory line to handle, as there is never any difficulty in 
erecting a fence, owing to the fact that all fences are 
made especially to order and can be set according to dia- 
grams furnished by the manufacturer. 


Hardware Merchant the Man. 


From A NEBRASKA MANUFACTURER: Farm Fencing can 
be handled advantageously by Hardware dealers in the 
smaller towns in good farming or ranch districts. By 
handling Farm Fence and Gates they can oftentimes take 
orders by catalogue for the heavier fences. As they 
would become known as Fence dealers eventually, as the 
heavier Lawn Fence would become introduced, a few 
rolls of the most desirable sizes could be kept in stock. 
The Hardware dealer is the man to handle the Fence 
business in any town. 


Additional Information Suggested. 


From A MANUFACTURER IN PENNSYLVANIA: Hardware 
merchants can arrange with the manufacturers to furnish 
Iron Fencing, including Posts, Gates, &c., to suit any 
special shaped plot of ground, by sending a sketch or plan 
of the ground intended to be inclosed by the Fence. It 
would be advisable for the merchant to furnish some ad- 
ditional information pertaining to the surroundings, char- 
acter of building, &¢c., so that such a Ferice would be 
recommended as would be in keeping with the surround- 
ings. 


Why Not the Hardware Merchant? 


From A MANUFACTURER IN GEORGIA: Fencing can be 
and is handled very successfully by marble and monu- 
ment dealers and can just as easily be handled by Hard- 
ware dealers. Standard designs of Iron Fence are now 
made so cheaply that there is a nice margin for the Hard- 
ware dealer, even when he sells at a comparatively low 
figure. 

Many Orders Come Through Hardwaremen, 

From a New York State MANuracturReR: While we 
do a certain amount of this work ourselves the orders as 
a rule come directly from the consumer and not through 
the medium of a Hardware store. There are firms in 
the country who make a specialty of Fencing and we 
believe secure a great many orders through Hardware 
merchants, and we see no reason why the latter cannot 
profitably handle work of this character. In fact every 
little while we receive an inquiry for Fences from Hard- 
ware dealers, which proves that they are very glad to fur- 
nish such work to their customers when an opportunity 
presents itself. 


Furnish Catalogues, Discounts, &e. 


From A MANUFACTURER IN Onto: A large portion of 
our business is done through Hardware merchants all 
over the country, who send in their inquiries, usually 
sketches, &c., and upon which we name net prices. We 
also supply them with catalogues, discounts, &c., so they 
can submit same to their customers. 


Some Merchants Don’t Like the Detail. 


From A New YorK STATE MANUFACTURER: Our experi- 
ence for several years has been that a majority of Hard- 
waremen do not take the trouble to push Fencing. The 
only Hardware dealers who have made a success in this 

yay are those who have in their employ men who can put 
the Fence in place or arrange with some outside me- 
chanics who do this for them. 

Of course there is a considerable amount of detail to 
put through an order of this kind, and we think that the 
average Hardware dealer does not care to bother with 
anything unless he can simply take it off the shelf and 
dispose of it. Yet we know that a certain number of them 
have made a considerable number of sales, which have 
netted them a good source of income, and there is no rea- 
son why any Hardwareman cannot do well in this line. 
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The Hardware Store 
of Neal & Brinker Company 


Tenth Article. 


N the last article of this series a diagram was given 
showing the arrangement of the subcellar in the store 

of Neal & Brinker Company, New York, with a detailed 
description and illustration of a rack built to accommo- 
date Pulley Blocks, extending the entire length of one 
side wall and across the rear. The accompanying dia- 





Fig. 64.—Hanging Shelf in Basement Accommodating Gas Radia- 
tors, Oil Heaters, dc. 


gram, Fig. 65, shows the plan of the basement, which in- 
cludes many excellent features. On the left hand wall 
beyond the shipping desk are a lot of bins to contain 
outgoing orders of regular, large buying customers, each 
bin being marked with the customer’s name. Opposite are 
bins marked for each department in the store, where in- 
coming goods are placed prior to distribution into stock. 
Much space in the basement is devoted to Mixed Paint, 
Varnish, &c., and there are also racks for Carriage and 
Machine Bolts, Expansive Bolts, and Cap and Skein 
Screws. Several rows of bins are built to accommodate 





Fig. 65.—Miscellaneous Goods on Wall of Basement Stairs. 


heavy, bulky goods, such as Hinges, Box Openers, Drip- 
ping Pans and the like. 

Referring again to the diagram of the basement, the 
reader will observe two hanging shelves indicated by 
dotted lines. The use of these shelves is an ingenious 
method of economizing room, as they afford space for 
storing goods and at the same time leave the floor clear 
for getting about, moving goods, &c. The method of con- 
structing one of these shelves, which is used to accommo- 
date Gas Radiators, Oil Heaters and Stoves, &c., is shown 
in Fig. 64. The platform is laid on heavy pieces of joist 
suspended from the floor above by 14-inch Bridge Bolts. 

Fig. 65 shows how the wall of the stairway, running 
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Fig. 63.—Plan of Basement. 
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from the main floor to the basement, is utilized to accom- 
modate stock or samples of awkward lines of goods. But 
a portion of the stairway is shown in the cut, including 
Trip and Factory Gongs, Cabinet Makers’ Clamps, Bolt 
Clippers, Letter Boxes and Truck Casters, with and with- 
out Axles. Among other goods suspended on this wall 
may be noted Floor Jacks, Linemen’s Pole Climbers, Pipe 
Cutters, Foundry Brushes, Factory, Foundry and Black- 
smiths’ Bellows, Pipe Wrenches and Vises, Cement Side 
Walk Tools, Blacksmiths’ Tongs, Gate Valves, Glue Pots 
and Emery Wheels. 

The use of the stairway wall running from the first 


Fig. 66.—Samples of Mired Paints and Finishes Displayed on 
Stairway Wall. 


to the second floor is shown in Fig. 66. This is occupied 
by samples of Paints, Finishes, &c., a full line of which 
for all purposes is carried in stock in the basement, the 
location being indicated in Fig. 63. The prominence given 
to Paint samples and the extent of the stock carried in 
this metropolitan store are significant as indicating the 
increasing attention which Hardware merchants in all 
sections are devoting to this very satisfactory and profit- 
able line. 
(To be continued.) 
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BANQUET OF THE “ ATKINS PIONEERS.” 


HREE months since workmen in the employ of E. C. 
T Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., for 20 years or 
more, organized the “ Atkins Pioneers,” with a member- 
ship of 62 men out of the 75 on the payroll in 1886. The 
“ Pioneers ” were banqueted by the company at the Grand 
Hotel on the 26th ult. After partaking of an excellent 
dinner addresses were made by Toastmaster John H. 
Wilde, president of the “ Pioneers,” and other members, 
and also by H. C. Atkins, N. A. Gladding, U. A. Potter and 
Fred. C. Gardner, officers of the company. Many appre- 
ciative references were made to the late E. C. Atkins, 
founder of the business, who deservedly enjoyed the re- 
spect and affection of his workmen. A monster picnic, in 
which all of the 1100 employees of the works will par- 
ticipate, is now being planned. 

The oldest veteran at the banquet was William Miller, 
whose connection with the Atkins works began in 1864, 
when Mr. Atkins occupied a little one-story building in an 
obscure alley of the city. Mr. Miller is now past 70, but 
his muscles are still as strong as most young men’s, while 
his mind is just as clear and his enthusiasm as keen as 
ever. 

—___-+_~ +e 

The Hardware store of George A. Lowe Company, 
Ogden, Utah, was recently damaged by fire, but the entire 
loss was fortunately covered by insurance. 
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SAN FRANCISCO HARDWARE TRADE. 


A‘ interesting and effective method of practically 
helping San Francisco machinists who had lost 
tools, as well as homes and furnishings, in the great 
earthquare and fire, bas been undertaken by the L. 8. 
Starrett Company, Athol, Mass., manufacturer of fine 
mechanical tools. Early in the period of disaster the 
company telegraphed $1000 cash to the Mayor of the city 
for relief of sufferers, which went into the general fund. 
As the situation developed, however, it became apparent 
that many mechanics, and especially machinists, must 
have suffered the loss of tools, which the company in a 
measure was desirous of promptly replacing. The com- 
pany, therefore, decided to contribute $2000 to the mem- 
bers of the International Association of Machinists 
through Charles W. Meyer, financial secretary of loca) 
lodge No. 68, to whom has been sent 400 orders in tripli- 
cate for $5 worth net each of Starrett tools, which the 
secretary is authorized to distribute only to those needy 
members who have lost their tools. These orders are to 
be honored by any tool dealer in San Francisco, Oakland, 
Berkeley, Alameda, San Jose, Stockton and Sacramento, 
the orders remaining good until July 1. In this way de 
serving workmen get $5 worth of Starrett tools free and 
the merchant gets his usual profit. Each mechanic, like- 
wise, can best replace what he most needs. The object 
of triplicating the orders was to provide one for the work- 
man, one for the Grand Lodge, I. A. of M., at Washing- 
ton, D. C., and a third to remain on record with the 
merchant. 

Gilhuly & Ambler, manufacturers’ sales agents, San 
Francisco, are now located in the Atlas Building, 604 
Mission street. Mr. Ambler has recently become a mem- 
ber of the firm. This business, like many others, was 
burned out, but the firm is now permanently located in 
the building mamed above, which was one that stood both 
the earthquake and fire with very little damage. 


—_9--——__—- 


THE DETROIT COMBINATION TOOL. 


E. DOBSON, 120 Liberty street, New York, manager 
H. of the Eastern agency of the Detroit Tool Company, 
Detroit, Mich., is handling in this territory the Detroit 
Combination Tool, illustrated in these columns May 31, 
and which inadvertently were listed at the old prices of 
Models A and B, viz., $25 and $50 each, but which owing 
to many changes and betterments, should have been $40 
and $55 instead. In fact, we are advised that the Model 
A as formerly made is not now manufactured. 


—————“-)-e_____—<_— 


Tue CHIcaco RetTart. HARDWARE ASSOCIATION is plan- 
ning more than the regular annual local picnic this year, 
the preparations including a lake trip. The association 
has chartered the steamer Theodore Roosevelt, running be- 
tween Chicago and Michigan City, for the occasion. July 
18 is the day set for the outing and the party will leave 
Chicago early in the morning, spending the day in Michi- 
gan City and returning in the evening. The committee 
in charge of arrangements consists of W. H. Bennett, 
George Englehardt and W. D. Costello. 


Butter Bros., Chicago, in their June catalogue sent 
to retail merchants exclusively call special attention to 
their “ Mill Clean-up Sale,” embracing end 
lots from many manufacturers. Fourth of July goods are 
also a prominent feature of the offerings. 


season’s 


J. H. Wuire Mre. Company, 127-137 North Tenth 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y., which recently purchased the 
E. P. Gleason Mfg. Company’s Tools, Machinery and Pat- 
terns, has fitted up a new factory, corner of North Third 
and Berry streets, Brooklyn. It contains over 100,000 
square feet of floor surface, and with the larger amount 
of space and additional tools and machinery the company 
expects rapidly to increase and considerably improve its 
product. 
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PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 


Manufacturers in Hardware and related lines are re- 
quested to send us copies of catalogues, price-lists, éc., 
for our catalogue department in New York; and at the 
same time to call our attention to any new goods or addi- 
tions to their lines, of which appropriate mention will be 
made, besides the brief reference to the catalogue or 
price-list in this column. 

Tucker & Dorsey Mre. Company, Indianapolis, Ind. : 
Catalogue No. 43, relating to Alarm Tills, Folding Saw 
Bucks, Post Hole Augers, Barrel and Box Trucks, Broom 
and Too] Racks, Vegetable and Fruit Slicers, Kraut Cut- 
ters, Towel Rollers, Casters, &c. 

GREENE MrcG. Company, Springfield, Ohio: Pamphlet 
relating to the Apollo Lawn Sweeper, which is made in 
16, 20, 24 and 28 inch sweep sizes. 

PaRKER BrotuHers, Meriden, Conn., New York sales- 
room, 32 Warren street: Catalogue devoted to high grade 
Bjector Guns. Additional interest is given to the cata- 
logue by half-tone cuts of feathered game. 

MINNEAPOLIS BeppING ComMpANy, Minneapolis, Minn.: 
Catalogue illustrating and describing the E-Z-Go Baby 
Tender. 

W. R. OSTRANDER & Co., 22 Dey street, New York: II- 
lustrated catalogue and price-list of Alternating and Di- 
rect Current Electric Fans. 

JENKINS Bros., 71 John street, New .ork: “ Points 
on Packing,” a booklet devoted to illustrations and de- 
scription of Unvulcanized Sheet Rubber Packing. 

PiITtTsBURGH STEEL CoMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa.: Booklet 
announcing that the company can now furnish Galvan- 
ized Nails under the brand of Pittsburgh Perfect. These 
are described as being galvanized by the hot metal proc- 
ess, with the best quality of spelter and cooled by special 
machinery without being submerged in water. 

THE Star Brass Works, Kalamazoo, Mich.: Cata- 
logue illustrating and describing Trolley Wheels and 
Harps. 

Union CoMPUTING MacHINE Company, 3 Union Square 
West, New York: Catalogue illustrating and describing 
the Union Cash Register, made for use in connection with 
American, French, Russian, Spanish, Austrian, Italian 
and English money. 

NATIONAL ‘METAL Epez Box Company, 407-415 North 
Eighth street, Philadelphia, Pa.: Illustrated descriptive 
catalogue of Metal Edge Paper Boxes. 

THoMAS HALL, 255-257 Thirty-ninth street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.: Circulars illustrating Twist Drill Grinders and 
Countershafts. 

COLONIAL SuPPLy Company, Wellsville, N. Y.: Booklet 
devoted to the Rose Automatic Sharpeners and Grinders, 
including devices for use with Carvers, Scissors and 
Knives. 

Victor STAMPING Company, Loveland, Ohio: Circular 
illustrating Coal Hods, with water tight seams and extra 
heavy oval bottoms. 

NATIONAL Cycle Mre. Company, Bay City, Mich.: Il- 
lustrated catalogue and price-list of Bicycles, which are 
shown in several models. The company is also offering 
parts for Automobiles, to order, which it claims are ac- 
curately made. 

UNITED STATES GRAPHITE CoMPANY, Saginaw, Mich.: 
Printed matter relating to Graphite Lubricants, Paints 
and Greases. 

CLARK Mre. Company, Buffalo, N. Y.: Catalogue and 
price-list illustrating Blind and Shutter Hinges, Stove 
Pipe Dampers, Gate Hinges and Latches, Door Butts, 
Spring Hinges, Sash Pulleys, Sash Cord Irons, Shelf 
Supports, Sink Brackets and Door Pulls. 

D. Eppy & Sons Company, Boston Mass.: [Illustrated 
price-list of Refrigerators and Ice Chests. 

EMPIRE RupsBerR Mre. Company, Trenton, N. J.: Cata- 
logue devoted to Hose, Belting, Packing, Mats and Mat- 
ting, Rubber and Enameled Carriage Cloth, Auto Tire 
Protectors, &c. 


ELLER Mrc. CoMPANy, successors to J. H. Eller & Co., 
Canton, Ohio: Illustrated catalogue devoted to Metal 
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Ceilings and Side Walls, Wainscoting, Stamped Orna- 
ments, Cornice, Crestings, Finials, Vanes, Ventilators, 
Imitation Pressed Rock Faced Brick and Stone Sidding, 
&e. 

STEWART [RON WorRKS CoMPANy, Cincinnati, Ohio: 
A budget of illustrated catalogues relating to Fencing, 
Gates, &c.; Park, Cemetery and Lawn Furniture; Vases, 
Stable Fixtures, Tree Guards, Posts, Ornamental Iron 
and Wire Work, Jails, Prison Work, &c. 

J. S. WoopHouse, 191 and 195 Water street, New 
York: Illustrated catalogue N of 80 pages containing a 
large varied assortment of Agricultural Implements for 
farm, field and garden, This business was established in 
1848. 

THE WILLIAM SUMNER BELTING Company, Tolland, 
Conn.: Catalogue devoted to the Underwood Patent Cot- 
ton Leather Belting; also Round Edge Cotton Leather, 
Patent Solid Round, Twisted Round, Watch Twist and 
Angular or V-Belting. 

MARTIN SKATE COMPANY, Boston, Mass.: Catalogue of 
the Martin Folding Pocket Ice Skates and Wallets. Rink, 
Hockey and Roller Skates are illustrated. 


SANDSTROM SHortT-TuRN Buacy Company, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.: Catalogue illustrating high grade business 
and pleasure Vehicles, equipped with the patented Sand- 
strom Short-Turn Gear, which permits a vehicle to be 
turned around in very limited space. 

FLETCHER, TERRY & Co., Forestville, Conn.: Cat- 
alogue illustrating a line of Wheel Glass Cutters, Circle 
Glass Cutters, Combination Vest Pocket Tool, Soldering 
Sets, Wood Key Faucets, Can Openers, Tack Pullers, &e. 

PyRAMID Post & Pote Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa: 
Circulars illustrating Fence Posts, Street Name Posts, 
Railroad Mile Posts, Telephone and Telegraph Poles. 

RaAcINnE Boat Company, Racine, Wis.: Lllustrated cat- 
alogue and price-list of Gasoline and Steam Launches, 
Sailing Yachts, Row Boats, Canoes, Duck Boats, &c. 





REQUESTS FOR CATALOGUES, &c. 


The trade is given an opportunity in this column to 
request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, quo- 
tations, éc., relating to general lines of goods. 


REQUESTS for catalogues, price-lists, quotations, &c., have 
been received from the following houses, with whom mans 
facturers may desire to communicate: 


FrRoM REUTER-SCHILLINGER HARDWARE COMPANY, Cor- 
ner Eighth and Main streets, Cincinnati, Ohio, which has 
purchased the business of the wholesale and retail firm 
of Rendigs Hardware Company. Messrs. Reuter and 
Schillinger are both well known to the Hardware trade 
of the Middle West through their long association with 
the Boebinger Hardware Company of Cincinnati. 


From C. H. Purerort, 135 Fifth street, San Francisco, 
Cal., who carries a stock of Shelf and Builders’ Hard- 
ware, Tools and Cutlery. 


From HuNtTER HARDWARE COMPANY, Which has suc- 
ceeded to the business of J. C. Heim, in Hunter, Okla. 
In addition to a retail stock of Shelf and Heavy Hard- 
ware, Stoves, Tinware, Agricultural Implements, Paints, 
Oils, Sporting and Athletic Goods, the company has. added 
a full line of Harness, Collars, Pads, &e. 


From Brive Bros., who have recently established a 
retail Hardware business in Metamora, Ill. The stock 
includes Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, 
Paints, Oils, Sporting and Athletic Goods. They also in- 
stall heating and lighting plants. 


From W. F. FutyMAN of North Brookfield, Mass., who 
has moved his Hardware business to a new location on 
Summer street. His stock includes Shelf and Heavy 
Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Agricultural Implements, 


“ Paints and Oils. He has recently added Cutlery, Skates, 


&ec., to his former lines. 
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FIFTEENTH ANNIVERSARY OF AMIOT, 
LECOURS & LARIVIERE. 


HAT the possession of large capital is not essential 
to the building up of a prosperous business is 
strikingly shown in the case of the house of Amiot, Le- 
cours & Lariviere, Incorporated, Montreal, Quebec. A 
sketch of the career of this enterprising and resourceful 
Hardware firm may prove interesting and suggestive to 
our readers. The business was established on September 
8. 1889, by Albert Amiot, who was then 19 years old, 
and J. Ernest Lecours, one year older. The beginning 
of the house was very modest, the stock formerly carried 
by Louis Meunier, amounting to $2000, being purchased 
on time—$50 a month for the first eight months and $100 
a month for the balance. The payment of the stock was 
thus accomplished in two years. The original capital put 
into the business by the young men was exactly $418.78, 
which was used in buying a horse and wagon and a little 
stock to sort up the Meunier purchase. On January 1, 
1890, a few months after starting, they had made a turn 
over of $29,210.14, and had increased their capital to 
$5102.97. Much energy and hard work and rigid economy 
had brought about this very creditable and encouraging 
showing. Mr. Amiot looked after the inside work of the 
store while Mr. Lecours piloted the delivery wagon and 
solicited orders outside. 

On January 1, 1891, Fred, C. Lariviere, a brother-in- 
law of Mr. Amiot joined the firm. Mr. Lariviere, who is 
now president of the corporation, contributed nothing to 
the capital, .all of his earnings having been placed in 
real estate. During 1891 the business of the firm aggre- 
gated $72,236.19, while the capital had increased to $25,- 
497.92. In 1894, when the annual business had reached 
$109,828.19 and the capital $51,015.96, it was determined 
to build the present store, which is 40 x 175 
feet, four stories. The original store was 20 x 
75 feet in dimensions. The cost of the new 
building, withthe land on which it stood, $44,000. 
While to many it would appear a very hazardous 
enterprise to lock up such a large proportion of the capital 
of the firm the results achieved by the advertising secured 
by this new building proved that no mistake had been 
made. Three years after the erection of the building the 
annual turn over amounted to $198,428.68 and the capital 
had increased to $98,135.67. 

The continued growth of the business induced the 
firm to form a joint stock company in 1902, when the 


“turn over reached $297,335.82. The company was incorpo- 


rated with a paid up capital of $100,000. This action 
came at a most opportune time, as Mr. Amiot was shortly 
aften taken ill and died of pneumonia within eight days. 
Had it not been for the incorporation the position of the 
house would have been a difficult one. The shares of 
stock held by Mr. Amiot were retained by his estate. 
Since 1902 the trade of the house has grown continuously, 
and in 1905 the turn over was $371,297.80. Since the in- 
corporation the company has not only paid a dividend of 
6 per cent., but has carried $17,000 to the reserve fund. 

As responsible for this splendid record of success and 
prosperity Mr. Lariviere and his associates refer to the 
prime importance of a knowledge of the business in all 
its details coupled with hard work and economy and per- 
sistent and energetic administration in all departments. 

The fifteenth anniversary of the business dating from 
the time of Mr. Lariviere’s first connection with it, was 
celebrated in January last. In connection with the anni- 
versfiry an attractively framed picture was distributed, in 
which well executed portraits appeared of the officers and 
more than two score employees, views being also pre- 
sented of the original store and the present imposing 
establishment. 


———————_»--o 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


Fletcher, Terry & Co. 
Fletcher, Terry & Co., Forestville, Conn., have re 
cently put on the market Special brand wheel glass 
cutters Nos. 1, 2 and 3, having, in the order named, 
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light metal handle, light metal handle with knob on end, 
and cocobola polished handle. These cutters are recom- 
mended by the manufacturers as adapted to the use of 
those who require a fine, easy cutting wheel, and samples 
will be cheerfully sent for trial. 


Miniature Extra Hollow Ground Razors. 


Jeorge Wostenholm & Sons, Sheffield, England, New 
York branch in charge of George Quirk, 105 Chambers 
street, have recently put on the market a miniature 
razor, branded as customary I. X. L., which has some 
distinctive features. The blade is both shorter and nar- 
rower than usual, being only 2% inches long and 9-16 
inches wide, on the principle that there’s no surface on 
a man’s face large enough to use all of the cutting edge 
of a larger razor at one time. A pair of these razors were 
originally made in Sheffield according to the specifications 
of William Field, a veteran salesman of the house, for 
personal use, and proved so satisfactory in continual prac- 
tice that they are now added to the regular line. They 
are made of a special high grade steel. as are all their 
razors, are extra hollow ground, and so etched on the 
blade, have a file tang, gimp back, and are mounted to 
what is known in the trade as square hard rubber 
handles. 


F. Smith & Son. 


F. Smith & Son, Clinton, Iowa, have added machinery 
to manufacture ironing boards and clothes bars or horses. 
The firm have heretofore been engaged in the manufac- 
ture of the Bull Dog brand of ladders, and the above 
articles will be made in addition to this line. 


Page Woven Wire Fence Company. 


Page Woven Wire Fence Company, Adrian, Mich., and 
Monessen, Pa., is finishing the surplus of its mills not re- 
quired for fence production in the following high grades 
of wire: Special telephone and telegraph wire, high car- 
bon special wire, spring, rope, broom, tinned mattress, 
liquor bright and coppered wire. The company is thus 
enlarging its field of operations in a manner not indicated 


by its catalogue. 
a 


The Bull Dog Leck Nut. 


The Railway Lock Nut Company, 77 Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago, Ill., is offering the lock nut shown in 
the accompanying cuts. In manufacture the sides of 
the nut are slotted to allow the metal to separate, after 
which the upper half is pressed. The face of the nut is 
at all times the same as any ordinary nut and is started 


FACE TOP 


100 


The Bull Dog Lock Nut. 


on the bolt as usual. The top of the nut, as shown, is 
slightly elongated, but conforms to the bolt as it is put 
on with a wrench. The elasticity of the steel makes the 
top act as a spring, which is constantly binding on the 
bolt. If the nut is removed it springs back to its original 
oblong shape. It is explained that the nut can be given 
any tension desired, which fits it for practical use on the 
most delicate machinery and for the roughest railway 
work. The nut can be furnished in finished, semifinished 
or plain, hexagon or square, V or U. S. standard thread, 
or any special size or thread. The nuts may be removed 
and replaced as often as desired and may be used in any 
place and upon any bolt, without washers or special prep- 
aration. The company states that the nut does not loosen 
under the most severe tests of. continual jar and vibra- 
tion. 
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Full Mounted Hercules Screw Plates. 
The E. F. Reece Company, Greenfield, Mass., is intro- 
ducing full mounted screw plates, as shown in the accom- 
panying cuts, the distinctive feature of which is that no 


changing of dies is required, as a stock is provided for 
each die, so that dies are always ready for instant use. 
The goods are put up in sets or complete assortments, 
including stocks, dies and taps, as illustrated in Fig. 2. 
The plates are alluded to as being strongly and substan- 
tially constructed, but at the- same time correctly pro- 
portioned and not too heavy. 


In this connection it is 





Fig. 1.—Full Mounte@ Hercules Screw Plate. 


pointed out that the stocks are rightly proportioned for 
all of the different sizes which a set is intended to cut. 
The stocks have knurled handles, to insure a firm hold 
even when the handles are oily. The stocks contain the 
Reece adjustable dies, the same as are furnished in the 
Reece adjustable guide screw plates. The manufacturer 
explains that one advantage in having more than one 
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turer guarantees it to sustain 1000 pounds weight. It is 
recommended for the use of sportsmen, campers or those 
on vacation, as it can be folded in a small space and may 
be packed in a bag or trunk. 
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Volo Sewing Machine. 


The accompanying cut represents a new sewing ma- 
chine recently put on the market by Simmons Hardware 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., to be sold through hardware 
merchants. The company has worked on the machine for 
many months, completing it in every detail, and alludes to 
it as representing a departure from old ideals. The best 
quarter sawed white oak is used in its construction, and 
the table is made of five successive layers of thoroughly 


seasoned wood to prevent checking or warping. The 
machine is cast from the best iron and all mechanical 
parts are of the highest grade nickeled tool steel. The 


frame is strongly reinforced, leaving liberal room for the 
knees. The leg brace is supplied with oil cups to catch 
superfluous oil which would otherwise fall from the 
treadle bearings to the floor or carpet. All oil holes are 
covered with caps to keep out dust and dirt. The belt is 
thrown off and replaced automatically. The belt coupler 
permits of the belt being shortened by simply turning 





Fig. 2.—Assurtment of Hercules Full Mounted Screw Plates. 


die in a stock is that the screw plates can in this way 
be furnished at a low price, because less labor and ma- 
terial are required in making them, while not’ reducing 
the efficiency of the plates. The goods are furnished in 
four standard assortments and may be obtained with or 
without the wooden cases. 

———_—__~»--@______ 


White Mountain Hammock No. 400. 

R. B. McKim, 118 Pearl street, Boston, Mass., is 
putting on the market the hammock shown herewith. It 
is supplied with adjustable heavy manila ropes, ready to 
hang. The ropes are furnished with patent regulating 
rings by which the hammock can be raised or lowered 
at will, The body of the hammock is hand made by a 








White Mountain Hammock No. 400.* 


special method, with double warp, and the suspension 
cords are of extra strong material, which, combined, 
make the hammock strong and convenient. The manufac- 


Volo Sewing Machine, 


it with the coupler. The drop head is raised automati- 
cally by lifting the hinged cover. The case for the head 
of the machine is dust proof, it is explained, rendering it 
impossible for the dust to enter when the machine is not 
in use. The table is extra wide, to provide increased 
facilities for handling sewing. All the wood work is 
given three separate coats of varnish, each one of which, 
after drying, is hand rubbed. The roller bearings with 
which the machine is supplied are said to save 80 per 
cent. of friction. The bed plate fits smoothly into a re- 
cess in the table, making it flush with the top surface 
and offering no obstruction to work passing over it. The 
arm is extra high, allowing liberal work space. The 
needle is held in place by a clamp which locks it securely, 
while a turn of the clamp releases the needle when 
another size is desired. Directly before the operator, on 
the slide over the shuttle, is a list indicating the size of 
needle that should be used with each number of spool 
cotton. Cotton, linen or silk thread can be used on the 
machine. The bobbin winder is automatic and operates 
without any spring adjustments. The shuttle is self 
threading, and in changing the stitch the thumb screw 
of the indicator on the machine arm is adjusted and the 
length is immediately regulated. The range is from 6 to 
an inch up to 32 to an inch. The tension is of the im- 
proved disc type and so arranged that it can be instantly 
adapted to any fabric or thread. The feed motion 
operates on both sides of the needle to insure an even 
carriage of the goods, and the space between foot presser 
and feed can be regulated to all thicknesses of cloth. It 
is stated that the machine will sew any material from 
the most delicate fabric to heavy, non-ylielding carpet 
without breaking or bending the needle, turning its point 
or snapping the thread. The manufacturer claims that 
the mechanism and working parts of the machine are 
simple in the extreme, and a written guarantee for five 
years accompanies each machine. 
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Utility Corn Popper. 


The corn popper shown in the accompanying cut is 
made entirely of sheet iron. It is 8 inches wide, 9 inches 
long, 3% inches high and is made in four quart size 
only. The handle is removable for shipping and being of 
metal will not burn off when in use. The front portion 





Utility Corn Popper. 


of the sliding lid is perforated, through the holes of 
which unpopped kernels can be sifted out. The corn 
can be popped in seasoning, and with the popper pop 
corn dry or cracker jack can be made. The popper can 
be used on any heater or cooking stove or in any furnace. 
The popper has been recently put on the market by the 
Utility Manufacturing Company, Sturgis, Mich. 
——_2--@—____- 


Neversplit Tool Handle. 


Niagara Handle & Ferrule Company, Buffalo, N. Y., 
is offering the tool handle shown herewith. The wood 
is white birch and the ferrule pressed steel. Special 
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device has a semicircular glass tube, with a graduated 
scale above which represents the number of inches or 
fractional parts thereof on rise or fall to the foot. For 
example: When the center of the air space is on %4, %, 
%, or 1 inch, it means that there is that much of an in- 
cline to the foot. Thus in a distance of 2 feet, multiply 
by 2; in a distance of 10 feet, multiply by 10; in a 
distance of 50 feet, multiply by 50, &c., to any distance 
desired, as it makes no difference as to the length of the 
level. Below the glass tube is the 90 degree scale, figured 
both ways. Thus when the center of air space registers 
30 degrees on the upper set of figures the lower set reads 
60 degrees. All parts of the device can be readily ad- 
justed. It is explained that with the device all figuring 
is dispensed with, the air space finding its own level and 
registering the same at any angle or pitch, wherever it 


may be placed. 
+ --—_ 


Snap Hose Coupling. 


Nelson & Morrison Company, Box 57, Boulder, Col., 
is introducing the snap hose coupling shown in the ac- 
companying cut. It is made of brass in two parts: No. 
1 on which are the locking dogs and snap, and No. 2 
having a cone shaped head. No. 1 is interiorally threaded 
with the ordinary hose thread, while No. 2 is made 
either threaded to screw into the old style coupling or 
corrugated to fasten into the end of the hose. In No. 1 
is a rubber washer, so made thatthe cone head of No. 
2 will press sufficiently against the washer to make a 


een e ee, 





. Neversplit Tool Handle. 


claims are made for the durability of the wood and 
ferrule. When the wood is worn out the ferrule can be 
refitted at a nominal cost. The peculiar shape permits 
driving the file or other tool firmly into the handle, 
centering itself perfectly, where, it is explained, it is held 
rigidly, doing away with the necessity of continually 
tapping the tool back into place. The point is made that 
the handle does not split and consequently does away 
with the risk of accident to workmen through the handle 
splitting when doing heavy work. The handle is made 
in five sizes, for 4 to 20 inch files. Extra woods are also 
sold by the manufacturer. 
> oe ———_ 


Semicircular Level, Plumb and Inclinometer. 


Bradford Union Mfg. Company, Bradford, Pa., is plac- 
ing on the market the circular level, plumb and inclino- 
meter illustrated herewith. It is made of cherry or 
mahogany highly polished, the top and bottom bound with 
solid aluminum, milled perfectly straight and true. It is 
stated that there is absolutely no warp or twist. In addi- 
tion to being a level the device gives any degree or angle; 
also the rise or fall to the foot graduated to 4 inch. It 
can be readily mounted on a tripod for determining 


tight joint when the water flows through without pres- 
sure, while the harder the pressure is the tighter the 
joint becomes. When placed between two pieces of hose 
already fitted with the old style coupling the No. 1 is 
screwed on the old style male and No. 2 is screwed into 
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Snap Hose Coupling. 


the old style female, where they are permanently left. 
For use on a hydrant cock No. 1 is screwed on and left 
there, placing No. 2 on the hydrant end of the hose. In 
the nozzle or sprinkler No. 2 is screwed and left there, 
using No. 1 on the sprinkler end of the hose. When 
locking the coupling the cone head of No. 2 is dropped 





Semicircular Level, Plumb and Inclinometer. 


grades, foundations and excavations. The level deter- 
mines exactly the position of an object with regard to a 
perpendicular, horizontal plane or incline, and defines 
the degrees in inclinac‘en from a perpendicular ‘or a 
horizontal plane. A further use is ascertaining the hight 
of a building or other object at varying distances. The 


into the stationary locking dogs of No. 1 and pulled over 
until it is eaught by the spring dog or snap. Pressing on 
the back end of the snap releases the parts. The cone 
head of No. 2. swivels in the locking dogs, which prevents 
twisting and kinking the hose. The couplers are packed 
a dozen in a compartment box with display cover. 
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Chase Patent Folding Rack Truck. 
The Chase Foundry & Manufacturing Company, Co- 


lumbus, Ohio, is offering the folding rack truck shown 
in the accompanying cuts. In Fig. 1 the truck is shown 













Fig. 1.—Chase Patent Folding Rack Truck. 


with the rack in position to be used. The point is made 


that the load possible to carry on this truck could not 


be carried on an ordinary hand truck and that @ large 


platform truck could not be handled in the same space. 
In Fig. 2 the truck is shown with the rack folded for 





Pig. 2.—Chase Truck with Rack Folded. 


use as an ordinary hand truck. In this position it is a 
complete hand truck, the folding rack, it is remarked, 
interfering in no way with its use, while it adds strength 
and durability to the truck. 

——_ ~~» 


Empire Blind and Transom Adjusters. 


Greene, Tweed & Co., 109 Duane street, New 
York, have just put on the market the Empire blind and 
transom adjusters here illustrated. Fig. 1 shows the 
blind adjuster attached to the outer window casing, one 
end of which is fastened to the upper corner of the blind. 
the inner appearance of this device is seen in Fig. 2, illus- 
trating the two chains as they appear on the inside of 
the window casing. To open or close a blind it is only 
necessary to pull one of the two chains, which causes the 
blind to remain locked in any position in the half circle, 
entirely closed or open, barred, or at any point desired, 
locked automatically. The chains operate a sprocket on 
the outside, incased, to which is attached a worm, operat- 
ing a gear, connected with an arm which varies in length, 
according to the width of the blind. As the gear attached 
to the arm, which operates the blind, cannot manipulate 
the worm, it is therefore automatically and _ instan- 
taneously locked the instant the pull on the chain ceases. 
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The working parts are fastened to the outside casing 
and securely incased in a weather proof metal covering. 
The extending arm works in a slot made in a bracket 
fastened to the blinds and the bracket can be readily 
removed, if for any reason it is desired to remove the 
blind. A cardboard gauge or templet is sent with each 
set, by means of which a carpenter or other individual 
can instantly determine the proper place to bore two 1%- 
inch holes and mortise out enough material to receive the 
adjuster. Then two 14-inch holes about 4 inch apart are 
bored, regarding which there are full printed and illus- 
trated directions, so that the holes will be in line with 
the sprocket, and that the chain may run true upon it. 
Into those holes the chain tubes are inserted and drawn 
into place, after which the chains are drawn through 


Fig. 2.—As Chains Appear 
Inside of Window Casing. 


Fig. 1.—Empire Blind Adjuster. 
Outside View. 


from outer side by a hooked end wire, after which the 
rings are attached. The remainder of the work of attach- 
ment needs no explanation here, five diagrammatic figures 
with descriptive matter accompanying each set. Thus 
any one, even a small child, can open or close the blinds 
with ease without touching screen, window or curtain, 
and at the same time nothing but the two chains are 
visible inside. The blind adjusters, sold in pairs, are 





Fig. 3.—-Empire Transom Adjuster. 


made in four sizes with arms 9, 12, 15 and 18 inches long 
for blinds up to 13 inches wide, 13 to 16 inches, 16 to 19 
inches and 19 to 24 inches wide respectively. There is 
also obtainable a blind adjuster, made from specially pre- 
pared metal, which will not rust when exposed to salt 
air, which is known as the nonrustible Empire blind 
adjuster. These goods are black japanned, but other 
colors or finishes can be furnished to order. The Empire 
transom adjuster, Fig. 3, is practically identical with the 
blind adjuster, except for a few minor modifications. 
Like the blind adjuster, the transom is swung either way 
by a pull on either of the two chains. The transoms 
can be pivoted in the center, hinged at top or bottom, 
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Utility Corn Popper. 


The corn popper shown in the accompanying cut is 
made entirely of sheet iron. It is 8 inches wide, 9 inches 
long, 3% inches high and is made in four quart size 
only. The handle is removable for shipping and being of 
metal will not burn off when in use. The front portion 





Utility Corn Popper. 


of the sliding lid is perforated, through the holes of 
which unpopped kernels can be sifted out. The corn 
can be popped in seasoning, and with the popper pop 
corn dry or cracker jack can be made. The popper can 
be used on any heater or cooking stove or in any furnace. 
The popper has been recently put on the market by the 
Utility Manufacturing Company, Sturgis, Mich. 
—_——_ +e 


Neversplit Tool Handle. 


Niagara Handle & Ferrule Company, Buffalo, N. Y., 
is offering the tool handle shown herewith. The wood 
is white birch and the ferrule pressed steel. Special 
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device has a semicircular glass tube, with a graduated 
scale above which represents the number of inches or 
fractional parts thereof on rise or fall to the foot. For 
example: When the center of the air space is on 4, %, 
% or 1 inch, it means that there is that much of an in- 
cline to the foot. Thus in a distance of 2 feet, multiply 
by 2; in a distance of 10 feet, multiply by 10; in a 
distance of 50 feet, multiply by 50, &c., to any distance 
desired, as it makes no difference as to the length of the 
level. Below the glass tube is the 90 degree scale, figured 
both ways. Thus when the center of air space registers 
30 degrees on the upper set of figures the lower set reads 
60 degrees. All parts of the device can be readily ad- 
justed. It is explained that with the device all figuring 
is dispensed with, the air space finding its own level and 
registering the same at any angle or pitch, wherever it 


may be placed. 
———__a-+ oe ___———_- 


Snap Hose Coupling. 


Nelson & Morrison Company, Box 57, Boulder, Col., 
is introducing the snap hose coupling shown in the ac- 
companying cut. It is made of brass in two parts: No. 
1 on which are the locking dogs and snap, and No. 2 
having a cone shaped head. No. 1 is interiorally threaded 
with the ordinary hose thread, while No. 2 is made 
either threaded to screw into the old style coupling or 
corrugated to fasten into the end of the hose. In No. 1 
is a rubber washer, so made thatthe cone head of No. 
2 will press sufficiently against the washer to make a 





. Neversplit Tool Handle. 


claims are made for the durability of the wood and 
ferrule. When the wood is worn out the ferrule can be 
refitted at a nominal cost. The peculiar shape permits 
driving the file or other tool firmly into the handle, 
centering itself perfectly, where, it is explained, it is held 
rigidly, doing away with the necessity of continually 
tapping the tool back into place. The point is made that 
the handle does not split and consequently does away 
with the risk of accident to workmen through the handle 
splitting when doing heavy work. The handle is made 
in five sizes, for 4 to 20 inch files. Extra woods are also 
sold by the manufacturer. 


7. ——_ 
Semicircular Level, Plumb and Inclinometer. 


Bradford Union Mfg. Company, Bradford, Pa., is plac- 
ing on the market the circular level, plumb and inclino- 
meter illustrated herewith. It is made of cherry or 
mahogany highly polished, the top and bottom bound with 
solid aluminum, milled perfectly straight and true. It is 
stated that there is absolutely no warp or twist. In addi- 
tion to being a level the device gives any degree or angle; 
also the rise or fall to the foot graduated to 4 inch. It 
can be readily mounted on a tripod for determining 


tight joint when the water flows through without pres- 
sure, while the harder the pressure is the tighter the 
joint becomes. When placed between two pieces of hose 
already fitted with the old style coupling the No. 1 is 
screwed on the old style male and No. 2 is screwed into 





Snap Hose Coupling. 


the old style female, where they are permanently left. 
For use on a hydrant cock No. 1 is screwed on and left 
there, placing No. 2 on the hydrant end of the hose. In 
the nozzle or sprinkler No. 2 is screwed and left there, 
using No. 1 on the sprinkler end of the hose. When 
locking the coupling the cone head of No. 2 is dropped 





Semicircular Level, Plumb and Inclinometer. 


grades, foundations and excavations. The level deter- 
mines exactly the position of an object with regard to a 
perpendicular, horizontal plane or incline, and defines 
the degrees in inclina‘‘on from a perpendicular r a 
horizontal plane. A further use is ascertaining the hight 
of a building or other object at varying distances. The 


into the stationary locking dogs of No. 1 and pulled over 
until it is eaught by the spring dog or snap. Pressing on 
the back end of the snap releases the parts. The cone 
head of No. 2 swivels in the locking dogs, which prevents 
twisting and kinking the hose. The couplers are packed 
a dozen in a compartment box with display cover. 
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Chase Patent Folding Rack Truck. 
The Chase Foundry & Manufacturing Company, Co- 


lumbus, Ohio, is offering the folding rack truck shown 
in the accompanying cuts. In Fig. 1 the truck is shown 













Fig. 1.—Chase Patent Folding Rack Truck, 


with the rack in position to be used. The point is made 


that the load possible to carry on this truck could not 


be carried on an ordinary hand truck and that # large 


platform truck could not be handled in the same space. 
In Fig. 2 the truck is shown with the rack folded for 





Fig. 2.—Chase Truck with Rack Folded. 


use as an ordinary hand truck. In this position it is a 
complete hand truck, the folding rack, it is remarked, 
interfering in no way with its use, while it adds strength 
and durability to the truck. 

—__- -»- 


Empire Blind and Transom Adjusters. 


Greene, Tweed & Co., 109 Duane street, New 
York, have just put on the market the Empire blind and 
transom adjusters here illustrated. Fig. 1 shows the 
blind adjuster attached to the outer window casing, one 
end of which is fastened to the upper corner of the blind. 
the inner appearance of this device is seen in Fig. 2, illus- 
trating the two chains as they appear on the inside of 
the window casing. To open or close a blind it is only 
necessary to pull one of the two chains, which causes the 
blind to remain locked in any position in the half circle, 
entirely closed or open, barred, or at any point desired, 
locked automatically. The chains operate a sprocket on 
the outside, incased, to which is attached a worm, operat- 
ing a gear, connected with an arm which varies in length, 
according to the width of the blind. As the gear attached 
to the arm, which operates the blind, cannot manipulate 
the worm, it is therefore automatically and _ instan- 
taneously locked the instant the pull on the chain ceases. 
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The working parts are fastened to the outside casing 
and securely incased in a weather proof metal covering. 
The extending arm works in a slot made in a bracket 
fastened to the blinds and the bracket can be readily 
removed, if for any reason it is desired to remove the 
blind. A cardboard gauge or templet is sent with each 
set, by means of which a carpenter or other individual 
can instantly determine the proper place to bore two 1%- 
inch holes and mortise out enough material to receive the 
adjuster. Then two \-inch holes about 44 inch apart are 
bored, regarding which there are full printed and illus- 
trated directions, so that the holes will be in line with 
the sprocket, and that the chain may run true upon it. 
Into those holes the chain tubes are inserted and drawn 
into place, after which the chains are drawn through 


Fig. 2.—As Chaing Appear 
Inside of Window Casing. 


Fig. 1.—Empire Blind Adjuster. 
Outside View. 


from outer side by a hooked end wire, after which the 
rings are attached. The remainder of the work of attach- 
ment needs no explanation here, five diagrammatic figures 
with descriptive matter accompanying each set. Thus 
any one, even a small child, can open or close the blinds 
with ease without touching screen, window or curtain, 
and at the same time nothing but the two chains are 
visible inside. The blind adjusters, sold in pairs, are 





Fig. 3.—-Empire Transom Adjuster. 


made in four sizes with arms 9, 12, 15 and 18 inches long 
for blinds up to 13 inches wide, 13 to 16 inches, 16 to 19 
inches and 19 to 24 inches wide respectively. There is 
also obtainable a blind adjuster, made from specially pre- 
pared metal, which will not rust when exposed to salt 
air, which is known as the nonrustible Empire blind 
adjuster. These goods are black japanned, but other 
colors or finishes can be furnished to order. The Empire 
transom adjuster, Fig. 3, is practically identical with the 
blind adjuster, except for a few minor modifications. 
Like the blind adjuster, the transom is swung either way 
by a pull on either of the two chains. The transoms 
can be pivoted in the center, hinged at top or bottom, 
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swing in or out and be operated with this device. The 
adjuster can also be applied to either right or left side. 
They are supplied regularly in six finishes: Bright bronze, 
bright brass, dull and antique brass. antique copper and 


nickel plate. 
—__~2--e 


Improved Type of Hotel Lock. 


Sargent & Co., New Haven, Conn., and 149-153 Leon- 
ard street, New York, have just put on the market an im- 
proved type of hotel lock, as here illustrated. There are 
two patterns of this lock made, 6250 P, with key holes 
below the knob, and 6260 P, with key holes above it, this 
feature being the only difference between them. The 





Fig. 1.—Improved Hotel Lock, 


dimensions are 6 x 3% inches with 2% inches backset. 
The fronts are of bronze metal and there are three heavy 
bronze bolts and three wrought steel tumblers. The re- 
markable feature of the locks is the arrangement of the 
interior mechanism, so that it is possible to operate them 
with four different keys. First there is the guest key, 
which can be used in only one lock, and that when not 
locked on the inside, two of which are supplied with each 
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lock. Next in order is the master or floor key, which 
operates the locks on all rooms on a floor, when not locked 
on the inside, designed for a maid’s use. Then comes the 
grand master key, which throws the lock bolts on all 
room doors in the hotel, when not locked from the inside. 
The fourth style of key is the emergency key, by the pos- 
session of which the locks on all room doors in the hotel 
can be unlocked from the outside, even when locked from 
the inside with the guest key in the lock. This key is 
designed exclusively for the use of the proprietor or 
manager, and kept, for instance, in the office safe, accessi- 
ble only to the owner or his designated representative, 
for use only in case of great necessity, as, for example, 
fire, sickness, suicide or other unusual occurrence in the 
room. When ordered with these keys, the locks are 
arranged so that when locked from the inner side by the 





Fig. 2.—Sheowing the Four Types of Keys. 


key they cannot be operated from the corridor by the 
guest key, the master or floor key or the grand master 
key, but can be operated by the emergency key; and 
while the door is locked on the inside with the guest key 
the key cannot be taken out, thus always insuring the 
key being in the lock in case of fire or other peremptory 
necessity for its use. The guest key is operative from the 
inside at all times, whether or not the lock is locked from 
the outside. The outside knob regularly operates the 
latch bolt at all times except when the door is locked 
from the inside, at which time the outside knob is sta- 
tionary. The advantage of the stationary knob is to in- 
dicate that the room is occupied, so that the maid will 
not unnecessarily awaken or disturb an occupant by in- 
serting the master or floor key in the lock. 


PAINTS, OILS ‘AND COLORS © 


Animal, Fish and Vege- Miscellaneous— 
table Oils— tes: 
Pea. | “White, F 

Linseed, City, raw.,...........+ 0 @41 Amer. fi oe 
Linseed, City, Boiled........... 41 @42 Of color No. 2. 
Linseed, State and West’n, raw.36 @38 Chalk. in bulk. eae 
Linseed, raw Calcutta seed....68 @.- | Chalk, in bbls....... 
Lard, Extra Prime, Winter....71 @72 | @hina’ Clay, English... 
Lard, aa NO, 1....ccccsceeee 52 Cobalt, Oxide......... 


Lard, Roscosnencaenpoggesnel 42 @4 Whiti . 
Gettcn-acod. Crude, f.o.b. tnills.30 My Whiting, Se. 


Summer Yellow, Prime.....37%@38 | Whiting. Ex. Bin b "55@ 60 
55 e" Putty, Commercial-—¥ 100 » 


Summer Yellow, off grades.. 








Natural Spring. > @. | tm BeBe. secceccseseceeese S10 G@l.8s 


















Bleached Spring ; @.. | In bbls. or tubs............ 
Natural Winter... * és In 1 fh to 5 f cans....... 6 
Bleached Winter.............+ 66 @é7 In 12% to 50 ™ cans....... 
Bleached Winter, Extra....68 @69 T 
Tallow, Prime................00+ 51 @53 Spirits eee an 
Siete, Srui-s-soorn~sosvensnnds = Gs | In oi pDDIS oa sevvseeenseesens 60%4 (260% 
Bleached Winter.............. 4 @%6 SD NS Ween vonenssensit CORES 
Extra Bleached Winter..... 46 (@50 Glue— ¥D 
Menhaden, Brown, Strained. ..26 oo Cabinet u @ 
Light, Strained................ 7 @ C CE .~..00. : 
Bleached, Winter............... @.. someon Bese... 
Batre Bleache’. Winter........ S- Foot Stock. White” ll @i4 
NED . \onnnsipasvedesshabiness * 
@ocoanut, Ceylon.......... # Ih exer 7 Foot Stock, Brown seeeceee woe : 
€ocoanut, Cochin P tb 8 @ 8% nae nae 10 
Cod, Domestic, Prime . 30 @31 Irish eeeeereeeeeesces eeeeeeeeeee B 16 
€od, Newfoundland.... ae GM Tae tends. ere 9 @l2 
Red, Elaine........... ..37 @40 Medium White re ore 14 @l? 
Red. Saponified.. eh ay@ 5 | Medium White.........---000++ 
Olive. Italian. _ eae 7 Gum Shellac— RD 
eatsfoot, prime...........++++. 
i” CEs sy<trhckasbens eb § @ o% eerie’ FORTE. 55 05 me oo 
Mineral Oils— Button ... 40 @50 
Diamond I.. 53 @S 
Biock. 2 gravity, 25@30 ons on Fine Orange. "48 @50 
Sewer eres eeeseaseeseeereees mie A, . Garnet. 41 (4% 
Black, ‘35 gravity, 15 cold test. Thea ea Senet. , 56 ae 
Black. Summer................ 1G | Octagon B.........ccecseceeeseees, QB 
Spaee. light filtered......... OR etety “ees 
Gylinder, dark filtered.......... 0 ae ae oe ee 53 @65 
Paraffine, 903-907 gravity ¢, enthsPuphsubasthiensoe a 
Para fine, ous gravity Soake a a in Oi1— eh 
raffine, gravity..... ° a IR 006 ccd cciwees 2 @i4 
Paraffine, Red.,...,......+-0++++ 12%@14 | Riue, Chinese.................... 3% 46 
In small lots %¢ advance. Blue, Prussian.................. 2 G3 





# 
Lead, English white, in Oil.. 9%@ 9% ¢ 
Lead, American white.. in Oil: . Lots 500 ib or over 


Lead, American. Terms: 


Zinc, 
~ 








; #b 8D 
Blue, Ultramarine,.............. 13 @lé : 
Brown, Vandyke.. .lt @l4 I Sti 5s as enctwhenendte 4%@ 6 
Green, Chrome @I16 Blue. UR. coarivacacutceess 4 6 
Green, Paris @2 Mime, CRORE, «csccccccccccconsad 29 @32 
Sienna, Raw 15 Blue, Prussian.............00.+. 27 @ 
Sienna, Burnt........ ae 15 Blue, Ultramarine.............. 4%@15 
CSGDNGE, TORW. 2.0..0.0ccccccvsceee i @is Brown, Spanish...............+. 1 
ee Re ee @i4 oan, oe 40 aoc Morr - 
ma , c , Pewsees a 
White Lead, Zinc, &e.— Green, Chrome, pure........... W @B 


Lead. Red, bbls., % bbls. and kegs: 


Lots less than 500 tb 


Lots of 500 Tb or over........ «+ ™ | Litharge, American, bb Sei “4 
Lots less than 500 Ib......... .. ™% | Ocher, American....... ton $8. sna, 
RE ee sess e» @ 6% | Ocher, American Giclée ali ius 2%@ 3% 
hand, White, ~. cal. 2% wb tin Qcher, French.............000.0- 14@ 2% 
won ey? Pine te ‘tin -@% Ocher, Foreign Golden......... 3 @4 
| ‘aie. e ‘cit AW tin @1 Orange Mineral, English...... 10 @12 
aT ‘White. in of. 1 to 8 Orange Mineral, French....... 10%@12 


Orange, Mineral, German..... 8%@10 
ass’ted tins, add to keg  DECe os | - @ @% Orange. Mineral. American... 84@ 8% 


tons and over Ke rebate: and iz for | Red, Indian, English.......... 4%@ 8% 
cash if paid in 15 days from date of Red, Indian, American........ 3 @& 
invoice; for lots of 500 Ibs. and over | Red: Turkey, English.......... : @10 
2% for cash if paid in 15 days from Red, Tuscan, English eeeseseses @10 


date of invoice, for lots of less, than Red, Venetian, Amer..# iii fh $0,501.25 








500 Ibs. Red’ Venetian: English..100 $1. 15@1.75 
Lead, White, Dry, in bbls.... .. an Sigana. Italian, Burnt and , mm 
me American, Te cacsscesonse 4 5 geen th. eer? OR 
Antwerp, Red Seal g% | Sienna, American, Raw 1%@ 2 
. ca ie oS Sienna. American, Burnt and 
Antwerp, Green Seal, dry oe — . 14@ 2 
Pare Gare eal ‘we Tale, French 1.1...98 Yon #15, ona. m0 
, Popp “ ‘alc, American........ on 1 
=. feat’ amas oo Terra Alba, French. Me ton 1) 80 G10 


Lots of 1 ton and over...... 12%@13% | Terra Alba, English..@ 100 h) 90 @1.00 


Lots of less than 1 =~ site ott 12% @13% | Terra Alba. American, ® 100 


‘ea French, in Poppy Oil: Terra Alba. American, ® 100 


Lots of 1 ton and over...... 11%@11% 


°. 
Lots of less than 1 ton...... 11%@I2% | Umber, T’key, Bnt. & Pow... 24@ 3% 
Discounts.—French  Zinc.—Discounts.| Umber, Turkey, Raw & Pow.. 2%@ 3% 






to buyers of 10, bbl. lots of one or mixed | frmper» Burt, Amer. . 7? 
grades, 1%: 25 bbis., 2%; 50 bbls., 4%. | Umber, Raw. Amer. 9 Se 

Dry Colors— # ® | Vermilion, American Lead... ) as 
i er 5 @10 Vermilion, Quicksilver, tai an 

lack Drop, American......... 4 @6 Vermilion’ Quicksilver, bags..... (@@\ 
Black Drop, English........... 5 @15 Vermilion, English. Import. . @70 
Sy POOP civccneestdvcscesicns 16 @20 Vermil ion, Chinese........... “go,90@ 1.00 





Mi. GE Ee caandivpssurdeanwates 78 @80 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


General Goods.—In» the following quotations General 
Gocds—that is, those which are made by more than one 
n'anufacturer—are printed in /tulics, aud the prices named, 


unless otherwise stated, 


represent those current in the mar- 


set as obtainable by the fair retail Hardware trade, whether 


from manufacturers or 


jobbers. 


Very small orders and 


broken packages often command higher prices, while lower 
prices are frequently given to larger buyers. 


Spec.al Goods.—Quotations printed in the ordinary 


type (Roman) 


ers, Who are responsible for their correctness. 


relate to goods of particular manufactur- 


They usually 


reyresent the prices to the small trade, lower prices being 
obtainable by the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or 


jobbers. 


Range of Prices.—A rauge of prices is indicated by 


weans of the symbol @. Thus 33'/, @ 





Aajusters, Blind— 


Domestic, @ doz. $3.00............ 34% 
North’s 
gumerman’s—See Fasteners, Blind. 


Window Stop— 


fyen’ PPAtUODE....cccccocesccccccesccscees 35% 
Taplin’s Perfection........eeeeeeeeeees 35% 


Ammunition— See Caps, Car- 
tridges, Shells, &c. 
Sarne—-naneraes 
Eagle Anvils............. » oe “4% 
Hay-Budden, Wrought..........+- 
Horseshoe brand, Wrougbt...... 
Trenton 





Imported— 

Peter Wright & ena 

Anvil, Vise an rir. 
Millers Falls Co., $18.00........ 15410% 
Apple Parers— See Parers, 

Apple, &c. 

Aprons, Blacksmiths’— 
Livingstom Nail Co.....-+--+seeeees 33%% 
Augers and Bits— 
Com. Wouble Spur. - W@5E45% 
Jennings’ Patn., reg. “finish. . 

506 19460 % 

Black Lip or Blued....... 60410 
Boring Mach, Augers... . .70&10 
Car Bits, 12-i#. twist..... 506102 
yord’s Auger and Car Bits....... 40&5 7, 
omnes Pat. Aust Bits ioceccceense 25% 
o nnip 
“No, 10 ext. "* Re ‘jennings’ list. .25% 
No. 30, BR. Jennings’ list...... 40&7%% 
Russell Jennings’..........+++ 25 10244 7 
L’Hommedieu Car Bits...........++. 2 


Mayhew’'s Coantersink Bits.....0. os» 457, 
Millers Falls.. 50de- 
Uhio Tool Co. 





pot, Bis. eoceccooeccces 2% 
Pugh’s ACK. wccccccccceces ° 

Pugh’ s Jennings’ Pattern 35% 
Snell's Auger Bits........ 60% 
Snell's Bell Hangers’ Bits.......... 60% 
Snell’s Car Bits, 12-in, twist.. - 60107, 
Wright’s Jennings’ Bits............. 9 


t Stock Drills— 
See Drills, Twist. 
Expansive Bits— 
Clark’s smail, $18; ane CP ax 


Clark’s Pattern, 

NO, & GB. .cccccccccccccccvceccesoses % 
Ford’s, Clark’s Pattern........... 5 
C. E, ‘Jennings & Co,, Steer’s Pat..2% 
Quai . occacdhscerctincdvenssvwetecten 60% 

Gimlet Bits— 
Per gro. 


Common Doble. Cut... .$3.00@3.26 
German Pattern, Nos. 1 to 10, 
$5.60; 11 to 18, $6.78 
Hollow Augers— 


Bonney Pat., per doz. .$5.50@6.00 
AIDS. cageccvecncccoevcosceceepsceese 10% 
LisdVOPBAL ccccccccccccccsccccesesosocece 20% 
Wood's Unmiversal.........sscecssessees 25° 
Ship Augers ne 
S ip UPCTE. we ceeees @— 
FOU: WencgeThcnccccasctscncccescce Seas? 
ue. i Jennings & Co.: 
L’Hommedieu’s .....-.seseeees sevees 15% 
Wo can ncdecs nds ctvccdssegeos 35.5” 
(hide Fee GR. Ba cscd cccocecccsveseoseod 40 
SnGTES: sedan te vince eeccotduevcvscoencaeed 407 


Awl Hafts—See Handles, 
Mechanics’ Tool. 
Awls— 
Brad Awle: 
Handled ..0.ccece ro. $2.75@3.00 
Unhdled, Shidered. ..gro.68@66¢ 
Unhandled, Patent. .gro.66@10¢ 
reg Awls: 
Unhandled, Patent. .gro. 31@34¢ 
Unhdled, Shidered. .gro. 66@0¢ 
Seratch Awls: 
Handled, Com...gro. $3.50@}.00 
Handled, Socket. .970.$11.50@ 12.00 
Ul ve URINE: taiek bunieenhhad thw deeddececsined 40% 
Awl and Tool Sets—See 


Sets, Awl and Tool. 
Axes— 

‘ingle Bit, base weights: 
First Quality........ $4.75@5.00 
Second Quality...... $4.25 4.50 
mhle Bit, base weights: | 
First Quality........ $7.00@7.50 
Second Quality...... $6.50@6.75 
Axle Grease — 

See Grease, Azle 

Axles— Tron or Steel 


Concord, Loose Collar. . 
Concord. Solid Collar. 
Yo. 1 Common, Loose. 


» BGree ¢ 


“muame 


) 33'/, & 10% signifies 


No. 1% Com., New Styles%@si%¢ 
No. 2 Solid Collar........ 4G4a¢ 
Half Patent: 
Nous. 7, 8, 11 and 122... wee 
Nos. 18 to Lh. .eeee Wk 10Q@7545 7 
Nos. 15 to 13. . .75h10@T5k 1065 % 
Nos. 19 to 22... 75&10@7541045% 
Boxes, Axle— 


Common and Concord, not turned 


1b.,444@5¢ 
Common and Concord, turned. 
1b., 544@6¢ 
BO PRIN. occ svane lb. 84@9o¢ 
Bit Fishing— 
Hendryx: 
2 inees etabeaten cmidalaceabasane 20% 
B Bait.....cccesccceccecsccrcccesseses 257% 
Competitor Bait.............sse+. 20&5 7, 
Balances— Sash— 
Caldwell new list........s.seeesseeeees 50% 
OEE sendcdanesdecatsccesws 50&10@60 *, 
. Spring— 
Spring Balances...... .50&10@60% 
Chatillon’s: 
Light Spg. Balances............ 50&10 
Straight Balances............... 40@50 ”, 
Circular Balances............... 50&10 
EMR cv cvdwddancnetdeseccencces 30% 
Barb Wire—see Wire, Barb. 
Bars— Crow- 
Steel Crowbars, 10 to 40 Ib. 
per lb. , se 


Towel - 
No. 10 Ideal, Nickel Plate..® gro. $8.80 
Beams, Scale— 


Scale Beams..... 
Chattillon’s No. 1.. 


40d 10G50 % 






Chattillon’s No. 2...... 209 
Beaters, Carpet— 
Holt-Lyon Co.: 
No. 12 Wire Coppered ® doz. $0.85; 
Nene partgprnasies - ‘a imei att: 
No ire Coppere oz. 
NOE vcciivnnasel agdenboned tiaeséd = .20 
No. 10 Wire ge eeneae -# doz. $1.75 
Western W. G. Co. 
Bie 1 Waser. cc cc cccscocess gro. $7.80 
WO, 3 UMRIO. cocecevtcessccs gro. $9.00 
No. 3 Perfection Dust...... # gro. $8.00 
Egg— 
Holt-Lyon Co.: 
Holt, per doz., No, 1, Jap’d, 
$1.2; No, 1, Tin’ d, $1.50; No. 
B, Jap’d, $2.0; No. 2, Tin’d, 
$2.25. 
Lyon, Jap’d, per doz., No. 2, 


$1.25; No. 3, $1.50 
Taplin Mfg, Co.: 
Improved Dover, per gro., No. 6, 
.00; No. 75, $6.50; No, 100, $7.00; 
No. '102, Tin’d, $8.50; No. 150, 
Hotel, '$15.00; "No. 152, Hotel 
Tin’d, $17.00; No. 200, Tumbler, 


$8.50; No, 22, Tumbler Tin’d, 
$9.50; No, 300, Mammoth, per 
doz., $25.00. 
Turner & Seymour Mfg, Co.: 
a. a i Pi nwstrushsnbeseadoed $6.00 
Western, W. G. Co., Buffalo...... 7.00 


Wonder (R, M, Co.)..8 gro, net, $6.00 


Bellows— 
Blacksmith, Standard List. 
606 10@ 704 10% 
Hand— % 
Inch.. 6 ? 8 9 0 \5 
Doz.. .$4.75 5.70 6.65 7.60 8.85 \% 
Molders— ~ 
Inch..9 10 if 2 W& {& 
Doz... $8.00 9.00 10.50 12.50 14.50} = 
Bells— Cow— 
Ordinary goods. . .7545@75410453, 
Figh | 70d 10706 1085 % 
GEES ncccecccccceccccerveccscececcs 





Abbe’s Gong... 

Burton Gong.. 

Home. R. & 

Se GOON, caccaseccs os 

QOD c cccecacacks tocvcccéaneeced 

Hand— 

Hand Bells, Polished, Brass .60£10% 

Meee: NOMEN sos caccesteen 60% 

Nickel Plated... . 0€ 104860 

| ER a 6IQ6IET AY, 

Cone’s Globe Hand Bells......33°4@35% 

i (cscs cknedzedsve thdied 33%@35%, 

Miscellaneous— 

SGD SUE s. n.n0. 0.5.0.6 45 6014 Ib. 21%4¢ 

Steel Alloy Church and School 
504 10@260 %, 


that the price of the goods in question ranges from 33'/, 


per cent. discouut lo 3d’, 


Names of Manufacturers.—lor 


3 aud 1U per cent. discount. 


the names and ad- 


dresses Of manufacturers see the advertising columus and 


also THE LRON 


AGE DIRECTORY, 


issued May, 1¥U5, which 


gives a classified list of the products of our advertisers and 


thus 
Machinery trades. 


Standard Lists.—A new edition of 
has been issued and contains the list prices of 


ware Lists” 
many leading goods. 


serves aS a DIRECTORY of 


the L[ron, Hardware and 


“Standard Hard- 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested 
to suggest any improvements with a view to rendering Llese 
quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Letail 


llardware Merchants. 


American Tube & Stamping Co. 
GONG ccccccccccccccccccccccccoccccese (o% 

Tabie Call Belis............ . 5U@ Wee 
Belting— Leather— 


Eketra Heavy, Short oe -6945% 


Regular Short Lup... .60&10é5,% 
MOOD -« bisccccecéecéeves 70 
Light Standard...........70&5% 
Cut Leather Lacing........ 50% 
Leather Lacing Sides, per sq, ft. 
25¢ 
Rubber— 
Agricultural (Low Grade). 
G@I3E5 % 
Common Gtandere. - 70@W0& 10 7, 
Standard 60450 60a 107, 
BOR o cco wise evewenns 60G 6065 % 
High Grade........ .5UL5@50610% 


Bench Stops— 
See Stops, Bench 


Benders and Upsetters, 


Tire— 
Detroit Perfected Tire Bender...... 40% 
Vetroit Stoddard’s Lightning Tire 
Upsetters, No. 1, $4.25; No. 2, $7.25; 
pom 3, $10.50; No. 4, ‘$16.25; No. 5, 
20.59. 
Green River Tire Benders and Up- 
OR OE 20%, 


Bicycle Goods— 
John 8S, Leng’s Son's 1902 list: 
Chain, Parts, Spokes.............. 
Tubes 


Bits— 
Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drilla, 
&c.—See Augers and Bits. 


Blecks— Tackle— 


Common Wooden.... .70€10@75% 
Hartz St. Tackle Blocks...... 50@50&5 7, 
B. & L. B, Co.: 
Boston Wood Snatch, 
Steel, 75%; Hollow Steel, . 
Star Wire Rope, 50% Tarbox Metal 
Snatch, 50%; Tarbox New Style 
Steel, 50&10%; Wire Rope Snatch, 


50%; Eclipse 
50& 10% ; 


Lane’s Patent Automatic Lock and 
Junior 


Stowell’s Novelty. Mal. Lron....50&10° 
Stowell’s Self WLoading.............. 60% 
See also Machines, Hoisting. 
Boards, Stove— 
Rime, Orgetel; Oo. .ccccccocs 40% 
Paper Embossed......... 40£107, 
Boards, Wash— 
See Washboards. 
Bobs, Plumb— 
Keouffel & Keser Co.......cccccccccces 3334% 


Bolts— 

Carriage, Machine, &c.— 
Common Carriage (cut thread) : 

54 @ 6 and smaller..... 75@— 

Larger and Longer. aie = 
Phila. Hagle $3.00 list May 24,” 


Bolt Ends, list Feb. 14. '95. 
654100 —% 
Machine, % v2 § and smaller 
T53@—% 
Machine, larger and longer. 
6545@— % 
Door and Shutter— 
Cast Iron Barrel, Japanned, 
Round Brass Knob: 
Inch... 3 5 5 6 68 
Per doz.$0.30 .35 .45 .60 .80 
es Tron Spring Foot, ~_—s 


Pee 10 
Per doz.. $1. $0 1 So 2.25 
Cast Iron Chain, Flat ,Japanned: 
POM éctceeives 6 8 10 
FOP Gace ac $1.00 1.40 1.65 


Cast Iron Flat Shutter, Jap’d., 


Brass Knobs: 

Dis aed deans 6 3 10 

Per 408-... . 89.75 95 «1.25 
Wrt Barrel Japa a aa 80@8).£ 10% 
Wrt “ Bronzed. 50@ 504 19% 
Wrt. Spring...70d4 10@ 79d 10 10% 
Wrt. Shutter... -0E5Q50E 1085 % 
Wrt. Square Neck. . HAIL IY 
Wrt Square. 86%, 6 10.66%, & 104610 
Kees” Ween Wee ccccccccccccccttecd a” 

Plow and Stove— 
PO a6 PEs ss oath doe 654 10@— 
eG ais s es 4 wis.e 064 874d 10Q— 
Tire— 

OS RE ks view aee ee 80% 
OE: FHS oie Kncawscccwe 80% 


American Screw Company: 
Norway Phila., list Uct. 16, ‘84... 
Kagle Phila., list Uct. * O41... 8497 
Bay State, list Dec. 2%, ’9y....... w% 

Prauklin Moore Co. : 


Norway Pbhila., list Oct. 16, "84...80% 

Eagle Phila., list Oct. 16, ‘34....8242 

Eclipse, list’ Dec, 28, °’99.:.......00. y4 
Mount Carmel Bolt Co.: 

Norway Phila., list Oct. 16, "84.. ‘in? 


Eagle Phila., list Oct, 16, "84. 


Mount Carmel, list Dec, 28, ’ m2 
Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt « 
Nut Co.: 


Empire, list Dec. 28, *99 
Norway a list Oct., 
Upson Nut Co. 

Se Es Len cuccidhieusianetunune 724% 


Borers, Tap— 
Borers Tap, — with Handle: 
I 1% ly an 












aoe 1 1% 
Per doz...8480 6.60 6.40 
wr eeseatawewa x 2% “Ms 
is A Pe eer $5. 65 iL 
Wateupeiee Mfg. Co., No. 1. $1.25: No. 
$1.65@$1.75; No. 3, $2.50 each... 23% 
‘Boxes, Mitre— 
Gh. Tie Dem OG secs wcccecedens w% 
Langdon ....... ee 
Perfection 
Seavey ..... 
Stanley R. 4 te 
460, 30%; Nos, 
Braces— 
Comm'n Ball,American. $1.25@ 1.30 
NT 'hedkintesedsdanad 50k 10& LO@ 60K 10% 
Fray’s Genuine Spofford’s........... 60% 
70 to 120, 81 to 123, 207 


Fray’s No, 
GE. cupesartadieineencacciadeanees 


Cc. E. Jennings & Co 


Mayhew’s Ratchet.......----+......++. 60% 
Mayhew’s Quick Action Hay Pat. 50% 
Millers Re s Drill Braces........ 25& 10% 
P., S. & W. Co., Peck’ s Pat.60@00&5% 
ioe 2 2 i. 
Stanley, 35%; Victor LGticansetsides 45% 
Brackets— 
Ww rought Steel. . .80€10@804£ 1045% 
Grifin’s Pressed Steel....... 80@80& 10% 
Grittin’s Folding Brackets iid oneal 704109 
Stowell’s Cast Shelf, 75%; Sink...50% 
Western, W. G. Co.) Wire......60&10% 


Bright Wire Goods— 
See Wire and Wire Goods. 


Broilers— 
Kilbourne Mfg. Co....cccccccsses 75&20% 
“Wis. Wie: Oindacndcuaeceien 80% 
We MOU Miidinncccécecccas 75@75&10 02 


Buckets, Galvanized— 
Price per dozen, 


ed snes 19 12 yu 

Water, Regular...1.40 1.70 190 

Water, Heavy. -3.40 3.70 3.80 

Fire, Rd. Bottom. -2.30 2.55 2.95 

WO dvadeavenae 2.55 287 3.15 
Bucks, Saw— 

PI nnnatenswnécentecevés #8 gro. $36.00 
Bull Rings—sSee Rings, Bull 
Butts— Brass— 

Wrought, list, Sept., '96.15@—Y 

Cast Brass, Tiebout’s............ 12 BOY 


Cast Iron— 
Fast Joint, Broad... .40€10@50 
Fast Joint, Narrow.. .40€10@50% 


DD eres 7041075 
eS ee a ee Wk 10AT5%, 
Mayer’s Hinges......... THATORS 
Parliament Butta....... VOGELS 
Wrought Steel— 


Discount. 
Reversible and Broad .7%545% ) 


Light Reversible, Light s! 

ORO tcaa ew a. 75& 10% =9 
Loose Joint. Narrow, L’ht aS 
Inside Blind, etc... . .75% | 8% 
Back Flaps, Table, “ 

‘ CS Sad $s oc aws 70£10% 

Srheee, Bird— 

Hendryx Brass: Series 3000. 5000 
1100, 5%; 1200, 33%%: 200, 300, 600° 
TO) She betiadaddcsddsdbdscbvectcx 1N&10% 

Hendryx Bronze: Series 700, 39.... 

40& 107 

Hendryx Enameled............. aie 


Calipers—see Compasses. 


Calks, Toe and Heel— 
Blunt, 1 prong..... per Ib.444 $ 
Sharp, 1 pronga.. .per 1b., pA@ 
Burke’s Blunt, 4@4%¢ ; Sharp. reat? 
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Gautier, Blunt, 4@4%¢ ; Sharp.44@4%¢ 


Perkins’, Blunt, # tb, 3.65¢; Sharp, 
4.15¢ 
Can Openers— 
See Openers, Can. 
Cans, Milk— 
5 8 10 gal. 
Illinois Pattern..... $1.35 1.85 2.05 each 
New York Pattern.. 1.50 2.20 2.45 each 
Baltimore Pattern.. 1.50 2.20 2.45 each 
Dubuque .......++.0. 1.35 1.60 1.75 each 
Cans, Oil— 
Buffalo Family a Cans: 
3 10 gal. 
$48.00 60. 00 129.60 gro., net. 
Caps, Percussion— 
we B Bisca0s0seesne 52@5s¢ 
ss sbateccnerede per M 34@35¢ 
F Eh scandae® . per M j0O@42¢ 
© ics deessaaves per M 48@50¢ 
Musket ...00% «++. per M 62@63¢ 
Primers— 


Berdan Primers, $2 per M...20% 
B. L. Ooms (Sturtevant Shellie) 


SB per M.wcsvcvccsssesene 

All tier primers per M.$1.52@1. 10 
Cartridges— 

Blank Cartridges; 
$2 OC. F., $5.50. ..0000% - - 10465 
88 C. F., $7.00..... eevee L085 
22 cal, Rim, CL50. i ccsesé 1045 
82 cal. Rim, $2.75.......- 1045 % 


B. B, Caps, Con. Ball, apes. $1.90 
B. B. Caps, Round Ball. ." 49 
Central Fivé.....cecrcee 25% 
Target and Sporting Rifle.  1545° 

Primed Shelis and Bullets. “ne 


Rim Fire, Sporting......... 50 
Rim Fire, Military.......- 1545 
Casters— 
Bed ciccocvescsevess 70@i0410 
Plate ...0. «+ e+ COL 10@60L1045 
Philadelphia .........75@754é10 
Acme, Ball Bearing...........--+;- 33%% 
BIORS cocccccccccdcoccccesenseccoseoes T0&e10 7 
Boss Anti-Friction...........+++++ 708107 
Gem (Roller Bearing).........++++++- 80% 
Martin’s Patent. (Phoenix).......... 457, 
peoeees a. _ nears potesessoosensd $0 
at OW list......--++0+-- 
yale (Double Wheel) low  list......50% 


Cattle Leaders— 
See Leaders, Cattle. 

Chain, Coil— 
American Coil, Straight Link: 
$16 % -646 % . 7-16 9-16 


$8.70 5.90 4.95 4.20 4.05 3.95 3.90 
é % %wtol Peto 1% inch. 


$3.85 3.70 | 3.65 3:80 
German Coil. ..... .60&10410@10% 
Halter— 

Halter Chains...... 60L5@60E 10% 
German Pattern Halter Chains, 
list oy Ge Deve cees 60104 10% 
rt : 
ad 355% 
Covert's Saddiery’ ‘Works 
Halter .cccccccccewpecscccccccccccceces 70% 
Cow Ties— 


See Halters and. Ties. 
Prase, Wagon, &c.— 


Traces. Western Standard: 100 pr. 


64—6-8, Str’yht, with ring .$25.00 
6144—6-2, Str’ght, with ring . $26.00 
614.—8-2, Str’ght, with ring . $30.00 
64%y—10-2, Str’ ght, with ring . $35.00 

NOTE.—Ada 2 per ‘pair for Hooks. 


Twist Traces 2c per pair higher than 

Straight Link. 

Rastern Standard Traces, Wag- 
on Chain, £C.....+++++' 604 10% 
Miscellaneous— 

Jack Chain, list July 10, ’93: 
TUG. voshoedcnntesseue 60k 10% 
BvGee ceacdseses en afte 60 10% 

Safety’ Chain. .....+++-++ 704107, 

' <=. P ume Chain..... 1b. 4@444% 
“ N 
Qa. fialter: Heel, Rein, Stal- 
ee casovccccseoececodoss 40% 
rks: 
Cert ee tscld Back, Rein......:.:. 10% 


Oneida Community: 
Am. Dog Leads and Kennel Chains, 
- 40@4045 


a hains cage % 
Dog Chain......-sresseseesserseee 0&10% 
Universal Dbl.-Jointed Chain...... 50% 


Chain and Ribbon, Sash— 


Oneida Community: 
Copper Chain, 60&5%; Steel a, 


Pullman: : 


Bronze Chain, 60%; Steel Chain, 
60&10% 


Sash Chain Attachments, per set. .8¢ 
Aluminoy Sash Ribbon, per 100 
Te cena nnekbetae hedaun anhpinel $1. 25@$3.00 


Sash Ribbon Attachments, per set.8¢ 


Chalk — (From Jobbers.) 
Carpenters’ Blue......gro. 40¢ 
Carpenters’ Red...... gro. SS@S85¢ 
Carpenters’ White... .gro. 283@30¢ 

See also Crayons. 


Checks, Door— 


ees +. . cterioventebedooesoesdind 45% 
Pullman, per QTO........00.cceceeeee $4.00 
Russwin ......seeeeeee coececcecosceceed 40% 


Chests, Tool— 

American Tool Chest Co.: 
Roy’s Chests, with EOF & 
Youths’ Chests, with Tools........ 40 
Gentlemen’s Chests, with Tools. .30% 
Farmers’ Carpenters’, etc., 


WD MR hc iickins sacnssdatiedhsd oa 


AGE 





THE _IRON_ 
Machinists’ and “Pipe Fitters’ 
CGNs. TES, cccccccsccccovescsed 00% 
We ME costinrcacevscesncn och 50%, 
. E. Jennings & Co.’s weeret, 
BN GN Biec ccccvccensscnsest %&10% 
Chisels— 


SocketFraming andFirmer 
Standard List.. .75&10Q@75é1045% 


BOE BOB. oe ccc ccccccveccccscceccoscece 30% 
CAEISS BOOK ec. cccccecccccvccccccccsces 30% 
Cc. E. Jennings & Co.: 

Socket Firmer No, 10............. 60° 
Socket Framing No, 15............ 60 
SK Et eee 70% 
SED cnscnchesihesyscvsoncestensankene 75% 
ie O By gr GOMns ccchas deced 30G@MWA5 ”, 
L. & I. J. White, Tanged........ B&5%, 
Tanged— 

Tanged Firmers..... $3 1-SGH0% 
Buck Br06.....cccccccccccccccccccseccecs 6 
TORCNEE DUNE ccconksascastabesenesaanen 30° 
C. E. Jennings & Co. Nos. 191, 181. 3% 

Cold— 1b. 


Cold Chisels, good quality . 18@15¢ 
Cold Chisels, fair quality.11@12¢ 


Cold Chisels, ordinary... 9@10¢ 
Chucks— 
Almond Drill Chucks................ 359 
Almond Turret Six-Tool Chuck....35% 
Beach Pat., each $8.00............ 35&5% 
PEED covacvescsesdéuccocnesccoetececses 25% 
DME sssconacecnocncesesss gccealiy 
Jacobs’ Drill Chucks................. 35% 
Pratt's: Positive Drive. ...ccccccocceve 25% 
Skinner Patent Chucks: 
Independent Lathe Chucks.. Maes 


Universal, Reversible Jaws........ 
Combination, Reversible Jaws..... 40% 
Drill Chucks, New Model, 25%; 
Standard, 40&10%; Skinner Pat., 
%; Positive Drive 3344? 
Planer Chucks........... 
Face Plate Jaws......... 
Standard Tool Co.: 
Improved Drill Chuck.............. 45% 
Union Mfg. Co.: 
Combination, Nos, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8 and 17, 40%; No. 21........ % 
Scroll Combination, Nos. 82 and 
De ndhudbscchdtseecvdgieveceressds cet 30% 
Geared Scroll, Nos. 33, 34 and 35. 35% 
Independent Iron, Nos. 18 and 318.40% 
Independent Steel, No, 64 30% 
Union Czar Drill, Nos, 000, 101, 
Universal 11, 12, 16, 17, 13, 14, 15.. 40% 
Universal, No, 42 











Iron Face Plate Jaws, Nos, 28, 30, 
Sp MEE Ei rinncenascensennpsesenasoal 40% 
Steel Face Plate Jaws, Nos. 70 and 
Ut . semsemipen taknastonkintanananeanaen 35% 
Westcott Patent Chucks: 
COED WD s bo ncnssasscasocapnsossa 50% 
Little Giant Auxiliary Drill..... 50% 
Little Giant Double Grip Drill..50% 
Little Giant Drill, Improved...... 50%, 
GROUND, HONEA doscocdseseuscesésccoton 50% 
Scroll Combination Lathe.........50% 
Clamps— 
Adjustable, Hammers’......... 20@20&5%, 
Carriage Makers’, ° > Ww. 
A, teipecincihe vende 40& 10@50% 
Besly, Ps dicsodeccenns evens 33%410% 
iA peman 8, Utica Drop Forge & Tool 
Wood Workers, Hammers’....... iain? 


Saw Clamps, see Vises, Saw Filers’. 
Cleaners, Drain— 


Iwan’s Champion, Adjustable...... 55% 
Iwan’s Champion, Stationary....... 45%, 
Sidewalk— 


Star Socket, All Steel..# doz. $4.05 net 
Star Shank. All Steel..# doz. $3.24 net 
W. & C, ae. All Steel, # doz., 
7% in., $3.00; 8 in., $3.25. 


Cleavers, Butchers’— 


RE FIN. cn eanapmmaresossendtnceete 30% 
frarette R. haan... s.cbstes actos 30% 
Ba Es on ves caentartdcensant 30% 
aialeacatien Horse and 


Sheep— 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Company: 
98 Chicago Horse, each... .$8.75 
1902 Chicago Horse, each. .$10.75 
2th Century Horse, each. .$5.00 
Lightning Belt Horse, each .$15.00 
Chicago Belt Horse, each .$20.00 


20% 


Stewart’ .. Enclosed Gear 
Horse, each..... ......+.+- 

Stewart's Patent Sheep Shear- 
ing Machine, each....... $12,75 


Clips, Axle— 

Regular Styles, list July 1, °05.80% 
Cloth and Netting, Wire 
—See Wire, éc. 
Cocks, Brass— 

Hardware list: 


Compression, Plain Bibbs, 
Globe, Kerosene, Racking, 
€c., Cocks... ++ -70@—% 


Coffee Mills— 
See Mills, Coffee. 


Collars, Dog— 
Nickel Chain, Walter B. Stevens & 


BOD Teowsdb cans casescocctucsconsed 0% 

Leather, Walter B. Stevens & Son’s 
DNR; Ais then dak dp ans Cbniddeeoneanenstns tl 40% 
Combs, Curry— 

Metal Stamping Co................... 40% 
Mane and Tail— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works......... 60&10% 

Compasses, Dividers, &c. 
Ordinary Goods..... ol Got ee 
Bemis & Call Hdw. & Tool Co.: % 

gaye eee a 

Calipers, Double, 65%; Enside — 

SE dncncsbenciithasnasdatehashiel 65% 

COMIN, TRRicdiss cocin cv ecedevdondes 60%, 
SRR Shes on ccdeascustennaeie 50° 
Wm. Schollhorn Co.: 

ene ge bi cbdcbdodeanhibad 60% 
GE PEED, wees cecccbecbodbscosese 75% 


Conductor Pipe,— 
L. C. L. to Dealers: 


Territory: Galvanized 
Galv, Charcoal Copper. 
Steel. Iron, 14, 16420 oz. 


Eastern: 


a we o % G0ETN4% 40410 % 
entra 
TOk2Y4, 609 OETA Y 


Western andl soutke mn: 
65E10% — FHKE 2A%GYXY ORY 
Galvanized 


Galv. Charcoal Copper. 
Steel. Iron, 14, 16420 oz, 
So. Western 
62Y%ETIHRX% = 5S Y JOLLY % 


Terms, 60 days; 2% cash 10 days. Fac- 
tory shipments generally delivered. 


See also Eave Troughs, 


Coolers, ree 
Gal, each.. 2 4 6 & 
Labrador 081.20 $1.50 8-80 $2.10 $2.70 


Ieelavd, ea. .$1.80 $2.10 $2.40 $3.00 
Sines dnmdndoen 
Galvanized, ea.$1.85 $2.00 $2.25 $2.90 $3.90 
Galvanized, Lined, side handles, 

GOh,  ccccscee 2 3 4 8 
Each ...... $1.95 $2.15 $2.40 $3. °o $4.15 
White Enameled, 25%; Agate Lined,25% 


Coopers’ Tools— 
See Tools, Coopers’. 


Coppers’ Soldering— 
Soldering Coppers, 8 lbs. to pair 





and heavier, 23@24¢; lighter 

than 8 lbs. to pair..... .25@26¢ 

Cord— Sash— 
Breided, Dread. .cccvcccss 1b. 85¢ 


Braided, White, Com., Nos. 8 
‘to 12, 24¢; No. 7%, 244a¢; No. 6, 
2lo¢ 


cable I WOAMOR, f 0060 cens 
lb., A, 18¢; B, 16¢ 
Common India...... Ib. 10@10\%4¢ 
Cotton Sash Cord, Tw’ted. 17@19¢ 
Patent Russia........ Ib. ..@i4¢ 
Cable Laid Russia....lb...@¢ 
India Hemp, Braided. .lb * @use 
India Hemp, Twisted. 1b. 126 L13¢ 


Patent India, Twisted. lb. 12@13¢ 
Anniston Cordage Co.: ® bd, solid 
Braided, Nos. 8 to 12, $0.24; No. 7, 
$0.244¢; No. 5, $0.25%: # doz., 50 ft., 
Oriole, $2.00; 50 ft., Columbia, $0.85; 
60 ft., Victors, $1.00; 50 ft., 6-Thread, 
$1.10; 60 ft., 3-Thread, $0.95; 50 ft., 
Manila, $1.40; 60 ft., Jute, $0.75. 
Pearl Braided, cotton, No, 6, @ , 
25% ¢; No. 7. 25¢; Nos. 8 to 12, 2i%e¢ 
Eddystone Braided, cs 8, 9 an 
10, B¢; 7, Bue; ¢. 
Harmony Cable iSia® ‘Italian, Nos, 7 
10 Ynes 


el ERE IE. ¢ 
pate 
Cable Laid, Italian, 16¢; aaa, 
14¢; Rea itd veh shad, baste iin ¢ 
Braided Lndia...ccccccccsdccccccces ib ¢ 
Iman : 
Wire Sash Cord.......csccccssesees 10% 
Sash Cord Attachments, per doz.10¢ 


Samson, Nos. 8 to 12 


Braided, pe Ib., “Drab Cotton, 
Italian 


40¢; Hemp, 40¢; oe 
55¢; White One or Spot... 
Massachusetts, bsg paocees 
Massachusetts, Drab........ 
Phoenix, White, so oe ee ees 
No, 7, 27%¢; 


Silver Lake, per Ib 
A, Drab, 45¢;.A, White, 40¢; 
B, Drab, 40¢ ; B, White, 35¢; 
Italian Hemp. 40¢; Linen....57%2¢ 
See also ain and Ribbon. 


ae Picture— 


List Oct., 
B56 104 10@85£ 1041045 % 
Hendryx Standard Wire Picture oe n% 


Cradles— 
UN Wein Sach ake oes  HOE1I24% 


Crayons— 
White Round Crayons, gr .6G@6%Q¢ 
Cases, 100 yro., $5.00 at factory. 


D. M. Steward Mfg. Co.: = 
Genuine, Per gr 
Round Pencil, $2.25; | Pen- 
cil, $1.75; Flat Qrayon, $2.50; 
Metal Workers’ Crayon, $3.00; 
Rolling Mill Crayon, $3,00. 


Pes are 

Row spot $1.50; ya Pen- 

cil, Flat érayon, 1,50 ; 
Meta M Workers Crayon, 250: 


Case lots, ook lots, 20% 


Rolling Mill Crayon, Rot 
Railroad Crayon, $4.00; mpo. 
Crayon, $4,00. 
Snickers Lage: 
; ue, Green.......... . 36. 
DE ch tnecaanbascchnchetdnd ¥ pa 


Crooks, Shepherds’— 
Fort Madioen, per doz., Heavy, $7.00; 


SEE hbbesditdaveececddbaebiadarioccd $6,50 
Crow Bars—sSee Bars, Crow. 
Cultivators— 

TOES Ti irescsvccksvsctiiontics oe DO% 


: Guttory, Tatte— 
t t il 
ne iona ver Tt Bt 


12 M’d’m Knives, 1 doz. $3.50 


Star, Eagle, Rogers apeiton 
and Anchor .............. doz. $3.00 
Wm. Rogers & Son........ % dor: $2.50 
Cutters— Glass— 
i ee nD 1, oo sscnthoncne iil 40% 
NE LEPENGL. »s< sacattdigintiesastdisihtil 50°, 
Smith & Hemenway Co.............. 50% 
WONT a psdincdyocentoheebsegaccuscan % 





sane th 1906 





RIMOTIORM oo ceccsccovissnsecscvocccsages r4 
i cattaschae 3 cB § 
Re $5 $7 $10 $25 $50 $60 
Enterprise : 
Glo oi 
Each $2 5 $4. 50 $6 ROBERTS 5 y 
Pe, ee Wen cdbnnts dudiventar {0&7 
Dizon's ...c0000. # doz. 40@50% 
Nos..... 1 3 
$14.00 ; $19.00 $30.00 
DD “én centes vauhuaeeecoess tases 40&10@50 % 
BREED « Be acc ves cvcenn ee e o. 4 7 


Nos.... 305 310 312 322 
$35.00 $48.00 $44.00 S720 00 $68.00 
N. E. Food Chores hiantataneamebten BY, 
New Triumph No. . B doz, * 00.. 


Russwin Food, No, 1, $24.00; Ne 


Sos cn vote dain deedemacn ta isda ho 

Ww podruff’ D-c.csaennes 8 doz. 40@50% 
OU eR a ia et 100 150 
$15.00 18.00 

Enterprise Beef Shavers......... > 


Slaw and Kraut— 
Henry Disston & Sons: 
Slaw, Corn Grater, &c 
naam Cutters, 24 x 7, 
Kraut Cutters, 36°x 12," 40" x 13.7. 40% 
J. M. Mast Mfg. Co 
Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife....# doz. $3.00 
Combined Slaw Cutter and Corn 





EEE Nanehanbdkthie sdekceces # doz. $4.00 
Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Co.: 
BAPOUE CUCtetS. ..ccccceccccscccccccess 40% 


Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife..# gr. $18@$20 
Slaw Cutters, 2 Knife..# gr. $22@$3¢ 


Tobacco— 
All Iron, Cheap. .doz. $5. 25G 84. 50 


DROGIITIED . ovine cccvnnivesesccnaseoes 6 
National, #@ doz., y 
$18 


Pasa: Post Hole, &c.— 


Dalbey Post Hole Auger..per doz., $9.00 
Iwan’s Imp’ved Post Hole Auger.40&5% 
Vaughan Pattern Post Hole Augers, 

8 doz., $6.25 
"eae Post Hole Diggers, #? 


Split Handle Post Hole Diggers, 


doz. $7.25 
Kohler’s, # doz,, Universal, $14.00; 
Little Giant, $12.00 Hercules, 


#1. .00; Invincible, $9.00; Rival, 
ND. 3s cose coensnncbeckiete $7.00 
Never- Break Post Hole Diggers, 
is WE ktuathistoaveccetccasisesd 


Dividers—see Compasses. 


Drawers, Money— 


Tucker's Pat. Alarm Till No. 1, 8 
oe... ai No, 2, $15; No. 3, $12; 
0. 4, 


Drawing Knives— 
See Knives, Drawing. 
Dressers, Emery Whee!l— 


Diamond emery Wheel Dressers... .35% 
Diamond Wheel Dresser Cutters... .35% 


Drills and Drill Stocks— 


Common’ Blacksmiths’ Drill, 
OBOR covccecvcseces $1.50@$1.75 

Breast, Millers Falls.....:....... 15& 10%, 

Breast, P., et Witkinteb adh auxin okt 40° 


Goodell Automatic Drills. ‘saa 
soars Automatic Drills, Nos, 2 


Johnson's Drill ‘Points.....2.-7.""" "16389 
Millers Falls Automatic Drills.33'4&10°, 
Ratchet, Curtis & Curtis............ 25% 


Ratchet, Parker’s, 40%; Weston’s..40% 





Ratchet. Weston’s, Style H im-- 
roved Sorcccccccccccccveseesococccecs 40% 
Rh tohet, BG tes cone seeteepannal 40% 


Ratchet, Whitney's. P., 8. & W..50% 
Whitney’s Hand Drill. No. 1, $10.00; 
Adjus ble, No, 10, $12.00 


Twist Drills— 
ok. Re 60€10£ 10@70 % 
Taper and ‘Straight Shank. 

606 10G604.1045% 
Drivers, Screw— 


Screw D’ver Bits, per doz.45@50 
Balsey’s Screw Holder and privet 


doz., 2%-in., ; &in., $7.50; Cin... 
Buck peor “Driver Bits. --°°'307 
Cc oe Covvedereccsccscccsodecsceses fo 





40&10%, 
Millers Falls, Nos, 20 and 21 it % 
Millers Falls, Nos. 11, 12, 41, 43..15&10° 
New England Specialty ‘Co...... 50&10% 
pmish £ ith & O95, Pert owed winks f 
m 0.'s Perfect le.40% 
Stanley R. & L ™ 
No, 64, Varn. Hanites, 65%; No. 
86, 15% Victor, 55%; Defiance. .70% 
Swan’s 
Nos. "7565 to 7568, 50%; No, 7540, 
40% 10% 


E ave Trough, Galvanized— 


Territory. L, CO. L. Galvanized 
Galv, Charcoal Copper. 
Steel. Iron, li, 16420 oz. 

Bastern: 
o ae WETILY, 404 10% 
HEUEIY% 209 JOLLY, 


Western and . Southern: 
WE2ETLY, GEISER, Y, 40465 % 


wou 
G5E24% H0k2G% 
ees cash. Factory ship 


See also Con luctor Pipe and Elbows. 
- Stuows ond Shoes— 

actory shipments, all territories - 
Galv. Steel and Galv, C. J. cee 
yom tee soho neon a ON 


Coc cccccccccccecce 000 











June 7, 100% 











i: Mes 4o.4 Kee ae wate eaces 25% | 
te A ee oo 0 MO 
Copper ..cesececsseces ae 

Elbows, Stove Pine— 
err 40% 


Perfect Elbows (R. M. 


Emery, Saleen 
4 to 46 54 to 220 Flour. 


[ee 1b.5 ¢ 5Y4e Shee 
% Kegs..... 1b.54%4¢ 5%¢ S%?¢ 
% Keys..... lb.dy¢ 6 ¢ 4 ¢ 
10-1b. cans, 

10 in case... .644¢ ? ¢ €:¢ 
10-ib. cans, less 

than 10......10 ¢ 00 ¢ 8 ¢ 
Less quantity..109 ¢ 0W¢ 8 #¢ 


NOTE.—In lots 1 to 3 tons a discount 
of 10% is given, 
Extractors, Lemon Juice 
F —See #queezers, Lemon, 
asteners, Blind— 


GimMerMan’sS .......-eeeseeeeseeees 50&10% 

WalltM'S cuccccccreseescovesoocess 40&10% 

Cord and Weight— ‘ 

BVOR ccccndececcecccesccengscncyeosdccens 40% 
Faucets— 


Cork Lined. ...- -50@50410% 
Metallic Key, ‘Leather Lined. 


606 10@70% 
ROd COG. ccovecc¢e - 406 10@50% 


petroleum eee e eens - 0&10@75 % 





B. & L. Cc 

Metal Rey 

BESF eccvcsce 60% 

West Lock é 
John Sommer’s Peerless Tin Key.. - 407% 
John Sommer’s Boss Tin Key........ 50% 
John Sommer’s Victor Mtl. Key. 508107 
John Sommer’s Duplex Metal Key. 0% 


John Sommer’s Diamond Lock......-. 
John Sommer’s I.X.L, Cork Lined.. “504 
John Sommer’s Reliable Cork Lined: 


John Sommer’s Chicago Cork page. 60%, 
John Sommer’s O. K. Cork Lined...507% 
John Sommer’s No Brand, Cedar.. 
John Sommer’s Perfection, Cedar... 
McKenna, Brass: 


Burglar Proof, N. P.....--++- ar B% 

apespred. y% and % inch....... ie 
Sel easurin 

Enterprise, S doz. asa... tinea 

Lane’s, @ doz. $36.00...........- 40. oa 


$36.00 
National Measuring, # doz. $36. 40810% 
Felloe Plates— 
See Plates, Felloe. 
Files— Domestic— 
List revised Nov. 1, 1899. 


Best Brands. . 10k 10@754 109 
Standard Brands. 154 10@75é10410% 
Lower Grade.. . .75410€10@80¢é10 7 


Import ed— 

Stubs’ Tapers, Stubs’ list, July 
Oi WE os wenicns $3 1-3@40% 
Fixtures, Fire Door— 

Richards Mfg. Co. 


Universal, No, ies; Special, No. 
TO évcepecasdatndscecensceveccnsased $3.75 
Fusible Links, No, 96.............- 50% 
Expansion Bolts, No. 107...... 60&107% 
Grindstone— 
Net Prices: 
ERROR vcecssica 7 =... Se 
Per doz. --$3.25 3.75 slaue 4.75 
P., 8S. & Ww. pboeiedvescocces A 
Reading hacrdwess OOyevedeccescesaces Mee 
Stowell's Giant Grindstone Hanger.. 
#8 doz. $6.00 
Stowell’s Grindstone Fixtures, Extra 
Heavy, 50&10&10%; Light...... 60&10% 
Fodder Squeezers— 
See Compressors, 
Forks— 
NOTE. —- Manufacturers are 


selling from the list of September 
1, 1904, but many jobbers are still 








using list of August 1, 1899, or 
selling at net prices. 
lowa Dig-Ezy Potato............-. 60& 10% 
Victor, Hay......... eeee 8c 15244 7, 
Victor, Manure.......ccctecseeseeess 66% 
Victor, Header......cccscceccscceeceess le 
Champion, Hay.. 66% / 
Champion, Pic vacdoacenceetetan 65% 
Champion, Manure 15255 7 
Columbia, Hay..... - 60&207% 
Columbia, Manure.........s0.+++sse+55 707 
Columbia, Spading...... T0& 12% 7, 
Hawkeye Wood Barley..........-.--- 407 
W.& e Potato Digger. - - -60&107, 
pe Sea « - -60&20 7, 
Acme Manure, 4 tine. -60&10&5 7, 
Dakota Header......... -60&20 7, 
Jackson Steel Barley - - 60&20 7, 
eaneee PGE cacndeunsdsbe ase cescaes 65%, 
W. & C. Favorite Wood Barley...... 40% 
Plated.—See Spoons. 
Frames— Saw— 


White, S'g't Bar, per doz.75@s80¢ 
Red, S’g’t Bar, per doz. .$1.00@1.25 
Red, Dbl. Brace, per doz.$1.40@1.50 
Freezers, ice Cream— 
i ced cen er ee ee 
Bach . $1.30 $1.60 $1.90 $2.20 $2.80 
Fruit and Jelly Presses— 
See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 


Fry Pans—See Pans, Fry. 


Fuse— Per 1000 Feet. 
BOG cccivvss - $2.75 | 
SIO. hg 6 KK cv ecwentse 3.20 


Waterproof Sgl. Taped.. 3.65 
Waterproof Dbl. Taped.. 4.40 
Waterproof Tpl. Taped.. 5.15 


1042%4% 


ates, Molasses and Oil— 


Stebbins’ Pattern.... - 804 10% 
Gauges— 

Marking, Mortise, &c. .50410@60 

Opapin Ste hens Co.: % 

Marking, Mortise, &c.50&10@50&10&10% 

Scholl’s Patent....... 50& 10@50 & 108 10°? 
Door Hangers...............- 50@50& 10°, 

Stanley R. & L. Co.’s Butt and, 
BEE: MINES vas Gucwonadhecacdiies 
Marking and Mortise............... OY 


Brown & Sharpe’s.............. 5 L 
DT Me cneneésagecdvecivutevstie 


Wire, 
Wire, 
Wire, P., & 


Gimlets— 


Be We, Wiccan cntonas S42 
Single Cut— 
Numbered assort- 
ments, per gro. 
Metal, No. 1, $2.00; 2, $2.30 
Metal, No. 1, $4.00; 2, $4.30 
Wood Handled, No. 1, 
$2.80; 2, $2.60 
Wood Handled, No, 1, 
$4.80; 2, $4.60 
Glass, American Window 
See Trade Keport. 
Glasses, Level— 
Chapin-Stephens Co....... 60@60& 10&10% 


Glue, Liquid Fish— 


Nail, 
Spike, 
Nail, 


Spike, 


Bottles or Cans, with Brush.. 
25410@50% 
International Glue Co. (Martin’s)..40% 


Grease, Axle— 


Common Grade. .gro. $4.50@6.00 
Dixon’s Everlasting, 10-t) pails, ea. 
boxes, #? doz., 1 th, $1.20; 
$2. 


85¢ | in 

ae ae is ass 
siseans Hard Oil. 

Griddles, Soapstone— 





1, al) Serre 33% @33%.&10% 
Grindstones— 
Bicycle Emery Grinder............-- $6.50 
Bicycle Grindstones, each...... $2.50@3,00 
Pike Mfg. Co.: 
Improved Family Sanaa 
per inch, @ doz.............. 00 ( °n 
Pike Mower and Tool Gino, c 
GEE. caneducccocasneosevetecces 0 (#8 
Grips, Nipple— 
Perfect Nipple Grips........... 40&10&2% 
1 aiters and Ties— 
Cue Tas acces 60£ 10@ 604 1045 % 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 
Mh cities benndandeabudseiadnunseeehe 45% 
BE. BM cass cccncedssecentensstases 45% 
SE CD Gn cckddachinctencesecees 34% 
SR, Du dvagdaesveesccatvcccued 45% 
Hemp Rope......--ccccccscesccescess 45%, 
Covert's Saddlery Works: 
Web and Leather Halters......... 70% 
Jute and Manila Rope Halters....70 
Sisal Rope Halters............. 60&20% 
Jie. Manila and Cotton ee 
MEE acakednsqussachebwecscasenevaaes 70% 
Sisal. Sree = 60&10°2 
Oneida Community: 
Am, Coil and Halters...... 40@40&5 % 
Amn, Cow Thos. ..ccscccccscecss 45(@50 7, 


Halters. .45@50&5 %, 
-45&5@50&10K5 %, 


Niagara Coil and 
Niagara Cow Ties... 


Leather 
Web Halters and Webbing....... 60%, 
Jute and Sisal Rope Halters..... 60%, 
Jute and Sisal Horse and Cattle 


MEE Wsslenncadgudoheceaneccdeseceen % 

Cettom Horse Tiai.ccccescscccecsse 60% 
Livery Ties, Braided...........++++- 60% 
Hammers— 

Handled Hammers— 
Heller’s Machinists’. ..40&10@40&10&10% 
Heller’s Farriers....... 40&10@40&10&10% 
Magnetic om Nos. L. 2. & Gl, 
NN Tc nace gd 50% 
Peck, PO & Wilcox, Steel........ 50% 
Fayette R. Plumb: 

Femme, AB. Th. Webbcccscccecrccccces 
“sak TgG@aseaioati 
Engineers’ and B. 8  sacaeas 


OKT 4 &5@5K 10TH RS % 

Machinists’ Hammers. SOK 5@50K 105 7, 
Riveting and Tinners’ 
40& 2% G@40K& 10242 % 


Heavy Hammers and 


Sledges— 
Under $ Ib., per tb., 50¢.. .80€10% 
8 to 5 Ib., per Ib., 40¢..... 804 10% 


Over 5 lb., per Ib., 30¢. 80€10410% 
Wilkinson’s Smiths’. ..lb. 94@10¢ 


Handles— 
Agricultural Tool Handles 


Age, Pick, &éc... .6U&10@60E 1045 % 
Hoe, Rake, &c -45@50% 


Fork, Shovel, oa e.: 
Long Handles. ... . . - 45@50% 
eer ee 50G50E5 % 


Cross-Cut Saw Handles— 
ET, - wwhdinenenesqaguabdecewansnseane 


CO. ccncsogeeondadeveses 45@45& 1e 
SCE wicrcenceesanchtdecdawmeltceat 50% 


Mechanics’ Tool Handles— 


Auyer, assorted. ..yro.$2.500a$3.00 
ee” re gro .$1.65@$1.75 
Chisel Handles: 
Apple Tanged Firmer, gro. 
Sra $2.40@ $2.65 
Hickory Tanged Firmer. gro. 
GU 30-4: 40s os $2.15 $2.40 
Apple Socket Firmer, gro. 
RT cc. nnsramanid $1.75@$1.95 
Hickory Socket Firmer, gro. 
Oe ee $1.45@$1.60 
Hickory Socket Framing, gro. 
CONGR ORE scidia Ke viked $1.60@$1.75 
File, assorted..... gro. $1.30@$1.49 
Hiammer, Hatchet, éc. 
604 106041045 Y 
Hand Saw, Varnished, doz. 
80485¢ ; Not Varnished. . .65@75¢ 


Plane Handles: 
Jack, doz. 30¢ ; Jack, Bolted.75¢ 


Fore, doz. 45¢ ; Fore, Bolted.90¢ 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: 


2 ae ieee ee 40@40&10% 
DL. .Ciaides ixsweasaneudwundne 652 65& 107 
GU OE ccmsscetncsan’ 65@65&10% 
Saw and Plane.............. 40@40& 1077 
Rees 40@40&10% 


Millers Falls Adj. and Ratchet Avge 
Handles 15&10% 
Nicholson Simplicity File Handle.. 
® gro. $0.85@$1.50 


THE IRON 


AGE 


Hangers— 

NOTE.—Barn Door Hangers are gen- 
erally quoted per pair, without track, 
and Parlor Door Hangers per double set 
with track, &c 


Allith Mfg, Co.: 
Reliable, # doz., No, 1, = 00; No. 
esedacdewns hekaeee $9, 60 
Allith No. 3 a Gconsenes $21.00 
Allith Adjustable No. 6, ® doz. — 0 
Reliable Parlor Door, #@ set....$2.50 
Chicago Spru 







: ® 


Friction .. 
Oscillating 
Big Twin...... 
Chisholm & Moore 
Baggage Car Door 
Elevator 
a id 


Butt Co.: 











Cronk & Carrier } 
Loose Axle wee ‘ E 
ee | ORONNR, sce cccucdeuneus > | 
Griffin Mfg. Co.: 
Solid Axle, No. 10 a pre 70% 
Roller Be ~~ No $15.00.70%, 
Roller rs ant ex. ‘BY. at 
ih, Mi cacdeenkes , 
Hinged Hangers, $16 00.. *"eog10%2 | 
sane Bros. 
Parlor, Ball Bearing, $4.00; 
Standard, $2.15; No. 105, $2.85; 
New Model, $2.80; New Cham- 

















pion ee 
Barn Door,  Standard...... 60&5% | 
Hinged....... . 5 | 
Covered .. | 
Special | 
Lawrence Bros. : | 
Advance and Sterling..... 60&10° 
Cleveland and Peerless.....75 
Clipper, No. 7 + 60 6 
CROWN _ cccccesccesescecscsess 10% 
Easy Parlor Door, Dbl. Sets, 
$2.50; Single Sets, $1.25. 
GES cescveccccsioscscscesess 
Hummer ....... 
New York | 
McKinney Mfg. Co.: 
No. 1, Special, $15......... 
No. 2, Standard, $18.. . 
Hinged Hangers, $16 
Meyers’ Stayon Hangers..... 60&5°2 , 
Richards Mig. Co.: 
Hangers, Nos, 47, 48, 147, 247, 
B0&5 % 
Pioneer Wood eenee No. 3..$2.00 
Ball B’r’g St’] Track No. 10,50&10% | 
Roller B’r’g St’l Track No, 12.$2.15 | 
toller B’r g St 1 Track No. 13.$2.30 | 
Roller B’r’g, Nos. 39, 41, 43, | 
70&10% 
Hero, Adj. Track No, 19..50&10% 
Adjustable Track Tandem Trol- | 
ley Track No, 16....<ceve 50&10% | 
Seal, Steel Track No, 8 $2.25 | 





Auto Adj. Track No, . 50&10% 
Trolley B. D. No. 17, $1.25; F.. ¢ 
D. No. 120, $2.10; No, 121 


_ $2.25; No, 


Tandem No, 44..24% and 3 60&10°% 
Palace, Adjustable Trac naan No. | 
2 &1 


adevedsudsuestenumbouded 50&10 
Ives’ Wood Track No. 1..... y 
Trolley B, D. No, 2...... 50&10% | 
Trolley B. D. No. 2 ‘ 
| FR eee 
Roller Bearings, Nos 37, 
41, 43; 44, Sizes 1 and 2.. 
Anti-friction, No, 42; N | 
sizes 2% and 3.......... 60&10% | 
Bie Tandem No, 48... .60&5% 
| 

' 


R 
Extra 5@10% often given. 


wn 
SES SRES &: se BS} 
x 8 Sex x : 


Yolding Door B. B. Swivel No. | 


Safety Door Hanger Co.: 
Storm King Safety............ 60° 


U. 8. Standard Hinge. ........60% 
Stowell Mfg. & Foundry Co.: 
Acme Parlor Ball Bearing....40% | 


Ajax Hinge Door.............. 60°, 
Apex Parlor Door......50&10&5% 






Atlas, 60 Freight Car Door.60% 
Baggage Car Door.............. 50% | 
Climax Anti-Friction. -50G10% | 
a SRSA . 40% 
DT dpcuctdcuelinesdecce . 50% 
Interstate .........c.00. - 60410% | 
Lundy Parlor Door........50&10% 
Magic, 60%; Rex aoe Door.60 
Matchless ..... - 6010 : 
Nansen a 70&5% 
Parlor Door, 50&10%; Railroad. 
50&10 
Street Car Doeh...cccccccee 50%, 
Steel. Nos. 300, 404, 500 Wek 10 
Underwriters’ Fire Door..... 40° 


Wild West Warehouse Door..5Q 


Zenith for Wood Track....50&10% 
A. L. Sweet Iron Works: 
Check Back, 70%; Eagle..... 70° 
Climax Anti-Friction 50& 10%, 
Hylo Hinge, New Perfection, 
Pilot, PHOC ERIN@D...0..<8<<. 60% 
i ee 


Western Pattern.... aad 7 
Taylor & Boggis F’y “Co Cid- 
der’s Roller Bearing.50&15&1 15% J 


Hangers— Garment— 


Pullman Trouser, # gro., 1 pair Flat 
Aluminoy, $9.00; 1 pair Round Nick 
eled, $9.00; 4 pair Round Nickeled, 
$27.00; 1 pair Flat Gun Metal, $12.00; 
1 pair Flat Black Enameled, $7.50; 
1 pair Wood Clamp. $13.00; Skirt 





Hangers, Folding. per gro., $21.00; 
Coat Hangers, Folding. per gro., 
$8.09; Garment Hanger Rods. Round 
Nickeled, per gro.. $15.00; Garment 
Hanger Loops, Round Nickeled, 
UP Gitateanconccctssuewsessan $15.00 

Victor Folding............... ® gro. $9.8 

WORE, Wha: Oe Oi icncsccnindess 70&10% 

Gate— 


eet 


Joist and Sean. 7 


Re GE: “Git chenctdcccuiesenquanins 30% 

Hasps— 

Griffin’s Security Hasp..............- 50% 

McKinney’s Perfect Hasp, # doz..50% 
Hatchets— 


Regular list. first quality... .50% 


Second quality $1.00 per doz. less 
than first quality. 


1! 
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Heaters, Carriage— 











Clark, No. 5. $1.75; No. 5B, $2.00; No. 
3. $2 9 : No. 3D, $2.75; No. 7D, $3.00 - 
No. 3E, $3.25; No. 1. ee 18% 

Clark Coal, Ff 8 ) 10% 

Hinges— 


Blind and Shutter Hinges— 
Surface Gravity Locking Blind: 
(Victor; National; 1868 O. P.; 
Niagara; Clark's 0. Pig 
Clark's Tip; — 


BOY a ceutaneas 3 5 

DOG. BOW. 6 .< $0.75 1.35 2.70 
Mortise Shutter: 

(L. & P., O. 8., Dixie, éc.) 

MO sé nie e's 1 14 2 214 
OG, GHB é«'¢s $0.70 .65 .60 .55 
Mortise Reversible Shutter (Buf- 

falo, &c.) 
MG: ¢e6 nade 1 ™% 2 
Doz. pair.......80.70 65 .60 
North’s Automatic Blind Fixtures, 
No. 2, for Wood, $9.00; No. 3, for 
SN, WR vend enauseenadancuas 10% 
Chasies Parker Co..........cccces 70@75% 
Parker Wire Goods Co.: 
= & Benjamin Automatic Be 
cesta can eadnes 
Hale’s Blind Awning Hinges, o 
110, for wood, $9.00; No. lll, for 
brick, EGE cl ec aaiigdieiaucen 
Reni o . GVAUIES. cca ccedccsccsessces 60% 


Stanley's Steel Gravity Blind Hinges, 





# doz. sets, without screws, $0.90; 
with screws, $1.20. 

Wrightsville Hardware Co.: 

O, 8., Lull & Porter........ 75& 10 
Acme, Lull & Porter.. evel 
Queen City Reversible 5 
Shepard’s Noiseless, Nos. 60, 65, 
DP “Vancdeunteasqnctaqhadenouseuame (d& Lt 


Niagara, Gravity Locking, Nos. 1, 
2D : heed candagihens eatecawniie T5&10&5 
1868, Old Pat’n, Nos, 1, 3 & 5.. 
1541085 
Tip Pat’n, Nos. 1, 3 & &.. “Scll&5 
a Gravity Lockir., Nos, 1, 
Gh. Ditennetenncddceenasusenne 7541045 
Shepard s Double Locking, Nos. = 
709 
Cc oe Gravity Locking, No. 75.75% 
Steamboat Gravity Locking, No. 10.75% 
Pioneer, Nos. 060, 45 & 5%....... 75% 
Empire, Nos, 101 & 103........ satu ie 
W. H. Co.’s Mortise Gravity Lock- 
SE, SN 1 csadicddiauracudseoaus 60% 


Gate Hinges- 
Clark’s or Shepard’ — sets: 
DO vtdtectaceada 2 $8: 


Hinges with L’t’chs. $2. 00 2.70 5.00 

Hinges only. - 1,40 2.05 3.80 

Latches only. . ecooce oO SO & 
New England: 

With Latch..... doz. .. .@$2.00 

Without Latch...doz. ...@$1.60 


Reversible Self-Closing: : 


With Latch......doz. ...@$1.75 

Without Latch...doz. ...@$1.35 
Western: 

WE Si cicecaes doz. $1.75 

Without Latch....... doz. $1.15 
Wrightsville Hardware Co.: 

Shepard's or Cnn. me sets, . 

Hinges with Latches. .$2.00 27 5.00 

Hinges only............ 1.40 2.05 3.80 

Latches only........... 70 = .70 1.35 

Pivot Hinges— 

Domenes Wes.  PaG6.....cessccceseas 40% 
Lawson Mfg. Co. Matchless........ 45% 


Spring Hinges— 
Holdback, Cast Iron.. .$6.50@$7.00 
Non-Holdback, Cast lron$6.25($6.75 
J._ Bardsley: ! 

Bardsley s Non-Checking Mor | 
tise Floor Hinges............ 45 
Bardsley’s Patent Checking. 15% 
Bommer Bros. : 
Bommer Bail 

Hinges 
Bommer Spring Hinges...... 
No, 999 Wrot, Steel Hold Back. 
# gr. $9.00 
Chicago Spring Butt Co.: 
Chicago Spring Hinges....... 


Bearing ey 


Soe 


Triple End Ts Sea. 
Chicago (Ball Bearing) Floor 
ED dee chnndcblnadénsdsdedent 50% 


9 


Garden City Engine House....25 
?. 


2 

rs 

2 

= 

Keene’s Saloon Door.......... B2i~ 

Columbian Hardware Co,: S 

Acme, Wrought Steel......... 30% I «wo 

BET, HE iwggecccntcssdeces 3212 

ME api bass Kddekacscneces 307 A 
Columbia, No, l4...... #@ gr. $9.00 

Columbia, No. 18......8 gr. $25.00 | = 

Columbia, Adjustable, No. 7, a 

gr. $12.00 ) 5 

Se inc <i ddiesintccccvce , @ e- 

CO 3 Res # ger. $12.00] = 

Oxford, mew list................30° s 

Lawson Mfg. Co.. Matchless....30% | 2 

Richards Mfg. Co.: Ss 


Superior Double “Acting Floor 
40? 


BD ecndesecedccadecedesauese ~ 
elby Spring ‘Hinge Co.: = 
‘a All Steel Holdback = 
Screen Door........... # ar. $9.00 | = 
Ball Bearing Floor ies. 50% 1 5 
Ohio Detachable Screen Door i 
MET zawasaae -P gr. $12.06 
Supericr Spring Hinge Co.: 
Superior Floor Hinges...... 33% % 
The Stover _ Co.: 
Ideal, No 16, ‘Detachable, 
Ideal, No. 4 e. Hee 
ea Mh. Bivcccudaeaas 
New Idea No. 1..... -— 33-00 
New Idea, Double icing. --45 
kk. SE eee, 45° 
Van Wagoner: 
Oe ee 
No. 777 Sh’t Nteci Holdb’k.# gro pr. 8 


Wrought Iron Hinges— 


Strap and T Einges, éc., liet 
December 20, 1904: 
Light Strap Hinges.. .65% 
Heary Stran Hinges. .75% | 
Tight T Hinges...... 60% | 
Heavy T Hinges......55% 1 >= 
Eetra H’y T Hinges. 20% ( 
Hinge Hasps......... 45% | 
Cor. Heavu Stran....%5% | 
Cor, Ex. Heavy T..70€10% } 
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Screw Hook f 6 to 12in. .1b.3%¢ 
and Strap. 14 to 20 in. “1b 3) 
la to 36 in. .1b.3%¢ 
Screw Hook and Eye: 
% to 1 inch as au 
Ps” (BOR. a sce tan ib. 
mime .sercvestsesess -Be¢ 
‘Hitchers, Stalil— 
Covert Mfg. Co., Stall Hitchers. .30&2% 





Hods— Coal— 
Per doz 
i 5. «eine anne ee ae 18 

Galv. Open... ...$2.50 2.75 3.00 3.25 

Jap. Open...... $1.90 2.10 2.25 2.55 

Galv. Funnel... .$8.00 3.30 3.60 3.90 

Jap. Funnel. .$2.45 2.65 2.85 3.30 

Masons" Etc. - 
5 0. 

Cieteel Brick, No. 10l.... c++ each $0.95 
Steel Mortar, No. M8 evccceed each $1.25 
Hoes— ie 

Scovil and Oval Pattern...... 

eae % 
rub, list Feb, 28, 1899........ 
a: "rod iv@iee 
D. & H. Scovil.......-.-scceeseeee 
Handled— 


NOTE. — Manujacturers are_ selling 
oom the list of September 1, 1904, but 
y jobbers are still using list of Au- 
gust t 1899, or selling at net prices. 
Cronk’s Weeding No. 1, $2.00; No. 2, $2.25 
kt. Madison Cotton Hoe... .70&10&10% 
Ft. — Crescent Cultivator Hots 
/e 


FY Ma Medison Mattock Hoes: 


Regular Weight........... @ doz. 66%% 
Junior BAD. oc ccccsconcescces doz. $4.00 
Ft. Madison Gprentiog Bee i 50% 
cco Hoe...... 
Ft. Madison Dixie To isa 
Kretsinger’s Cut Easy........-++- fe 
Warren Hoe.........cseccseceevedes 458107, 
W.- & C. Ivanhoe............. 752%, 





B. B. 6 in., Cultivator Hoe... 15 
a wi fale # doz. net, 3 
A ing......-.- 
W& Cc, L tning Shuffile,Hoe, doz. $4.85 
Hoisting Apparatus— 
See Machines, Hoisting. 


Holders— Bit-— 





Angular, @ doz. $24.00......... «- -45&10% 
Door— ‘ 

Bardsley’s ......scscescscccccccssccsces 45% 
eo BO ccccccccocvcccevcccoccsccesceses 50 
UUTIMAN coccccecccccccccccccevececesess 7 
Superior ...--.-s-ceeceecceceeeeceeees 33% % 


File and To ol init 

i I rs an e 

ee 33% (@40% 
Fruit Jar— 

Triumph Fruit Jar Holder, ® gross, 


$10.80; B OZ... ...eeeeeeeeceeeeee wg 25 
eee 
Pike Mfg. , Belgian, German and 
SWaty .ccccccccccccceccccccevcece oon BOX 
Hooks—Cast Iron— 
Bird Cage, Reading..............+++ 40 
Clothes Line, Reading Edad. vccoceces 40% 
Clothes Line, Stowell’s............ 2-104 
Coat and Hat, Reading.......-- 45207, 


Coat and Hat, Stowell’s. 
Coat and_ Hat. Wrightsville 
Harness, Reading it 

Harness, Stowell’s. 
School House, Stowell’ 








Wire— 
Delt vsoncvewns 0 sgau 
Wire C. &@ H. Hooks: 

756 10G@ 7561046 10 

Columbian Hdw Co., Gem....... f 
Parker Wire Goods Co. Ring. 70810 
Van Wagoner, Coat and Hat........ 
Western W. G. Co, Molding...... 15 


Wire Goods Co.; 


ACME .ecccceescenes bo vccccccccesed Ome, 
Chief .......+. eceebecceccccoecccsshll . i 
WA cvcsoncscey To asanconeoceinel ool 
OZAT .ncccccccccccncecseccceccerscssece 
seesedenell Ns oseccbutnt sen cgan 
Czar Harness. .......cccccescccves 50&10% 


Wrought Iron— 
Bow, 6 in., per doz., $1. 00; 8 i., 
$1.25; 10 ‘mn., $2.50 
gaipegyerrs dow, ot. os@e1.2s 
Wrought Staples, 7 
oot seugbt Goods 


Sinetbameneeee 
Ilooks, Bench, see Stops, Bench. 
bush, ‘Light, dos. ft 75; ete 

eav 
Crass, best, alt aoe. per 02. es » 
Grass, common grades, all a 


whin ks shoes 6s oe ib. ae 
VON 5 co ps ced cot : 
Hooks and Eyes: 

Pe xo cene sey 60ES5S@60E 1045 % 


Malleable Iron. 
Owe Mfg. Co, Gate and a 


Covert Saddlery Works’ Self Locki 
Gate and Door Hook.............. 
Ft. Madison Cut-Easy $3 oe 

doz. 
Bench Kroks—See Bench Stops. 
Corn Hooks—See Knives, 


Horse Nails— 
See Naile. Horse, 

Horseshoes— 
See Shoes, Horees, 
Hose. Rubber- 
Garden Hose. %-inch: 
Competition ......ft. 5 @ 2 é 
8-plu Guaranteed.. ft. 8 @9 ¢€ 
4-nly Guaranteed,.ft.10 @iu1 ¢ 

Cotton Garden, Sia, wee 4 
«.-ft. & $ 


Tow Grade. @9 
Fair Quality. . ..ft.10 @u 
rons— Sad— 
Prem ££0:2...400<5 1h.3 @S4¢ 
R. B. Sad Trona..... th. S4@s4o¢ 
Mrs. Potts’, cents ner set: 
Sey ee - 50 55 60 65 





_ THE _IRON 








Jap’d Tops....68 65 7% 75 
Tin’d Tops....73 70 %& 80 
New England Pressing .lb. S4@4¢ 
Pinking— 

Pinking Irons........... doz .60¢ 
Irons, Soldering 

See Copers. 
Jacks, Wagon— 


Covert Mfg. Co,: 
Auto ScreW.......ccccccccccccccess 





Lockport woesepevenencococnvncctesssteee 50 
BAD, NGS. sndnchcnseeesbentan 

Richards’ Tiger Steel, No. 130...50&10% 
Smith & Hemenway Co.’s.......... BY 


Kctties— 


Brass, Spun, Plain...... 25% 
Enameled aud Cast Iron—See Ware, 
Hollow. 


Knives— 
Butcher, Kitchen, &c.— 
Foster Bros.’ Butcher, Riecictesen 3% 


Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery OB, wood 60%, 
or —_— 
Wilkinson Wilcut Brand Knives ond. 
BOGE. conecoccccccsesuscccenoccosences % 
Withington Acme doz. s 
ent, $2.75; ‘Ys rrate i: 
Serrated, $2.10 aphes No. i, $ 
Yankee No. 2. $ 
Drawing— 
Standard List.. - 55 @I54 10%, 
Cc, E. Jennings & Co Nos. ° 46. .60%, 









Oia ool & ao Nos. 41, 42...... 60%, 
Ohio Co.’s 707 
3 eee 7 
OS Raa 16% % 
L. & &._3. White... 725% 


Hay and Straw— 
Serrated Edge.per doz. $5.75 @6.00 


Iwan’s Sickle Edge......... 
Iwan’s Gerrated. ......-cccce. 3 oo 
ncing— 

NN a a dithsnsk nen tosal ¥ gro. $13.00 
epleceliancous— 
PE a.5.0de0bad doz. $3.00@3.25 
Wostenholm’s .......... # doz. $3.00@3.25 

Knobs— 
Base, 24-inch, Birch, or Maple, 
Rubber Tip..... gro . $1.25@$1.50 
Carriage, Jap., all sizes..... ° 
gro. 45 ¢ 
Door, res. ak ak alia doz. 65 ¢ 
Door, Por. Jap’d..... doz. 70@75¢ 


Door. Por. Neket . doz. $2.05@2.15 
Bardsley’ s Wood Door, Shutters, &c.15% 


acing, Leather— 
See Belting, Leather— 


Ladders, Store, é&c.— 
Allith Mfg. Co., Reliable... ....... 50%, 
Lane’S SUOPe.......0.-ereeseenrsereeees 2% 
Myers’ Noiseless Store Ladders... .50% 
Richards utes Co. : 








Climax Shelf, No. a instcune 
BOSE, BAD. BePvcceddscascscescseced 
Ladies, Melting— 
L. & G. Mfg. Co. vw FD cspacecs 25% 
i.) a a eas “ 
Reading ... 
Lanterns— Tubular— 
Regular Tubular, No. 0...... 
doz. $4.25@4.50 
Lift Tubular, No. 0......... 
doz .$4.75@65.00 
Hinge Tubular, No. 0........ 
doz .$4.75@5.00 
Other Styles.......... @ % 
ull’s Eye Police— 
Be. 4, GRGROR..ccased $2.75@3.00 
we: Ei ee See eset $3.00@8.25 
Lasts and Stands, Shoe— 
Stowell’s Atlas, Malleable Iron..... 50% 
Stowell’s Badger, Cast Iron......... 50°, 
Latches— humb— 
Roggin’s Latches, -_ screw. 
doz. 35@40¢ 
or— 
Automatic, No, 


"a9 doz $2.90 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co., Latch, 
ee are 50% 
Richards Bull Dog, Heavy, No. 


heehee Subddigrs bhdmakehamnael 50&5% 
Richards’ Trump, No, 127........... $1.50 
EE tt DDS cnsticcndhoichessecseatne 50% 
Leaders, Cattle— 

CaP doz. 3 large, 60 

Covert Mfg. Co.: wee ° ’ 
Cotton, Hemp and Jute, 45%; 
Sisal, 33%%. 
Litters, Transom— 

SY eee ee 33% % 
lane 

Wire Clothes, Nos. 18 19 20 
| Sea $2.25 2.00 — 
Fs. te $1.75 1.35 1.10 


Anniston Waternroof Clothes. % f.. 
gro., $25.00; Gilt Edge. $23.00: 
ine, $23.00; Acme, $18.00; ea. 
$17.00; Empire, $16.00;' Advance, 
4.00; Ecli $13.50; Chicago, 
$11.50; Standard, $10.50; Columbia, 
$9.50; ‘Allston, $13'50: Cal houn, $12.00. 
Samson Cordage Works 
Solid Braided Chalk, Nos 0 to 3..40% 
<<. gee Beatted | Ons Chalk. a a 
No 0. ae N 
3, $7.50 ey 


Masons’ Lines, Shade @ 
white Cotton. No 3%. 


Tent and Awning Lines: No 
an Cotton, $7.50; Drab Cotton. 
Clothes Lines, White Gatton: 50 ft... 
i "is or “oi fe tas: $3.75: 75 
4 90 ft. 75: 
10 ft 5 woes 


: BPs 
ne 


| AGE 
Locks— Cabinet— 
Cabinet Locks. . .3344@33144 474% 


Door Locks, Latches, &o.— 


NOTE.—Net Prices ere very often made 
on these goods. ue 


Reading Hardware Co.........+++0+. 40% 


Be. GS Ee BE Dn cndepenvccccssebed wy 
Elevator— 

GROUT coccancssdesassepteoesoocsesed w% 
Padloc 


Wrought Iron. rise 1065@q8068% 
Net prices are general. 

R. & E, Mfg. Co. Wrought Steel an@ 
Brass 75&10% 


SPOOR eee meen eee eeeeeeeeeee 





Sash, &c.— 

Ives’ Patent: 
BONES ORE TORRE. oc cescececcccesd 6244 % 
SHOREOMG. cevccesvedcecs 008107, 
MID: cuadantnavesvececes - 62% 2 
Window Ventilating..............+. v4 
— Patent Ventilating Sos 
bakinese<enidebeenhis sopmansaell % 
Wrought Bronze and Brass........ 55% 
E.SUN, cocnnnnesatupways ocibin 55% 
Pullman Patent Ventilating Lock. "252 
SEE ks ccccndccnduccetecacnssncssetbe 40% 


M achines—Boring— 
Com. Upr’t, without Augers .$2.00 
Com, Ang’l’r, without dugwes — 


Swan’s Improved...........+.++. —_ 10% 
n 

Jennings’, Nos, 1 and 4......++.. ao 

Millers’ Falls....... .... 5.75 
Suell’s, Rice’s Pat. 2.50 

Corking 
Reisinger Invincible Mend ree 
doz. $48.00 
nt Fence— 
Williams’ Fence Machines....each, $5.50 
Hoisting— 

Moore’s Anti-Friction Differential 
ED. Mas anenesdonadistencseasss 30% 

Moore’s Hand Hoist, with Lock 
EES» cdeemnencrenscosccesdscccncenase 20% 

Ice Cutting— 

SIE Doc. sacestynccscrwencecedsces 12%% 

Washing— 

Boss Woehis Machine Co.: Per os. 
BE SEU, Encnctschassosccdnbunooddiy 
BE SR co cnetnnstexternecnsaned 400 
Champion Rotary Banner No. 1. .$54.00 
Standard Champion No. 1........ 7) 
Standard Perfection............... 00 
Cinti Square Western............. Bieo 
Unveda American, Round........ 

Mallets— 
lr 454£5@50 %, 

Lignumvit@ .......0.. HLS 150% 

Tinners’ Hickory _ Apple- 
WHEE Sta dcas.0 04 doz. 4545 @50% 

Mangers, Stable— 
Swett Irom Works...........sccccceee 50% 


Mashers, Vesstable— 
Western, W. G. Co,, Potato....60&10% 


Mats, Door— 
Elastic Steel (W. G. Co.), new list.. 
50&10% 


% 
Keystone Wire Matting Co,: 
— pdabe cohowecesocessneeésnede 5 


"Geliioaie 

See Picks and Mattocks. 
Milk Cans—See Cans, Milk. 
Mills, Ceffee, &c.— 


Enterprise Mfg. Cs ey 25@30 %, 
National list Jan. Diets cusnens 30% 
Parker’s Columbia & My ictoria50&10@60° 
Parker’s Box and Side....... 50&10@60%, 
UUere, BAD TUUE, Baba rccvecccecescons 30%, 


Mowers, Lawn— 


NOTE.—Net prices are generally quoted 
Cheapeat..... all sizes, $1.85@2.0v 
GOOD. occcvecd all sizes, $2.00@2.50 


ap 
Better Grade. .all sizes. $2.50@ 4.50 


12 1j 16 18-in. 
High Grade. .. .$4.50 4.75 5.00 5.25 
bea 4 


GUNES *vscuscsjenccecenese stand 








itn cogneeneceteencenrenhh i 
DETTE binnbovahecsssancoccans was h 
Pennsylvania, Jr.. Ball Bearing.. - 60% 
Pennsylvania’ Goilf...............0:.... 50°, 
Pennsylvania Horse.............. 33445", 
Pennsylvania Pony......ccccccccecs 40&5%, 
Granite ae 

Style A, Low Wheel.. ee rd 
Style B. Low Wheel........ 70&10& 
Style C, High Wheel.......... Toes 
Style D, High Wheel.............. 70% 
Philadelphia: 

ti i. Gh. Bic. Meepecess T0&5% 
epee 60&5° 
Style E. High Wheel........ 70&10&5° 
Drexel and Gold Coin, special list.50% 
IV ails— 

Wire Nails ene Brads, Miscel- 


laneous : - 85k 10854 10485 % 
Cut and Wire. See Trade Report. 
Hungarian, Pinishing, Upholster- 


ers’ dc. See Tacks. 
Horse— 
No. 6 TS 910 
Anenor ....... B32 @ 19 18 ...40&5% 
Champlain ..23 % 2% 4 @...... 50% 
Coleman ..... a ie ae ah BP ccenas net 
New Haven.. 23 21 20 19 18 ...40&f - 
NID 40 0kschnesenceanen heared # hee 
Jobbers’ Special ae 5 sai 

per 9@10¢ 

Picture— 
1 2 2% 3 Sin. 


Rrase A’d.5 55 60 .70 .. aro 
Por. Head... 1.10 1.10 1.10 .. gro 
Nippers— 
Ses Pliers and Nippers. 
Nuts— 
Cold Punched: On list. 
Square, Blank or Tepess, . 
a5. 00¢ 


Heragon, Blank or Tanned. 


5.3045. 40¢ 
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Square, Blank, C. & 7.5.20G5.30¢ 
Hevagon, Blank, UC. & 1... 


5.90@6.00¢ 
Hot Pressed: 


Square, Blank.......5. 5.10@5.20¢ 
Hexagon, Blank. - -9.50G5.60¢ 
Square, Tapped...... 5.000 5.10¢ 
Hewvagon, Tapped. ... .5.40@5.50¢ 
ete 
BOOS noc srvecvevenees 1b .64,@6%e¢ 
OC. B. NGOY. os ccccessvers lb. 5% @6¢ 
PE Ny 3 e win ir eam 'sbie ok 6 1b. 44@5¢ 


Plumbers’ Spun Oakum.. .2\%,@3¢ 
In carload lots 4 ¢ Ib. off, f.0.b. 
New York, 
Oil Tanks—See Tanks, Oil. 
Oilers— 


Brass and Copper........ 50410 
i Ms a n.0.e 0 64:4 TOGI0E5 7 
SE Ohta enavecuse 0G 7065% 


Chase or Paragon: 


Brass and Copper... -50€109 

, 2 | Se ; 654102 

Es 2h ak pains 65410% 
Malleable, Hammers’ Imp’ed, Nos. | 


ll, 12 and 13 
Malleable, Hammers’ Old Pattern, 


Be BW MEGS sscarcdasasdavcesed “ 
American Tube & Stamping Co. 

Spring Bottom Cans........ Toai70&109 

Railroad Oilers, &c......... 60¢@.60.810%2 


Openers— Can— Per doz. 
Sprague, Iron Handle... .30@35¢ 
Sprague, Wood Handle. . .35@40¢ 
Sardine Scissors...... $1. 15@$3.00 
RL, c<cdiunii ds ckadsapuitanaxenes 50&10% 
Stowell’s Sprague......... # doz. B@45¢ 
Vim Tin Shear and Can Opener, 

oz., 75c.; per gro., $7.50 

Egg— 
Nickel Plate.......... s Suedna #8 doz., #8 
BRvEP PISS. .coccccecsccccece # doz., $4.00 


Pention— 


Asbestos Packing, Wick and 
SO inks i. othe wad e+ « L7@22¢ 
Rubber— 

( von agetty goods.) 





pO oe Rae See 12¢ 
Sheet, C. 0. Mceeccvep oes 12¢ 
Sheet, as. SPACES od be 0 0 13¢ 
Sheet, Pure Gum......... jO@45¢ 
oS OD 50¢ 
Jenkins’ ‘9, ®@ DH 80¢........ Be 4 
Miscellaneous— 
American Packing...lb. 7@10 ¢ 
Cotton Packing...... lb. 16425 ¢ 
Italian Packing......1b. har ¢ 
CUS o onda eemctese4 1b. poe 
Russia Packing......lb. 8@il ¢ 


Pails, Creamery— 
R. M. Co., with gauges—No. 1, 
$6.25; No. 2 $6.50 ® doz 
Pails, Water, Well, &c.— 
See Buckets. 


Pans— Dripping— 
Standard List........... 65410% 
Fry 

Common wre 
eG 55s. ok 


Pe doz. $0.75 0.80 0.90 1.10 1.30 
Jefrigerator, Galva.— 
eee 1h 16 18 
Per doz. ‘sigs 225 2.80 3.15 
nhoasting and Baking— 

M, Co., doz., Nos, 5, 
neta LN $5.25 ;°20,’ $5.75; 30, of, 
Savory. # doz., net, Nos, , $9.00; 
400, $15.00 


Simplex. e 
No. * 60 140 «61500 =: 160 
330/00 35.00 42.00 34.00 39.00 46.00 
Paper—Bulilding Paper 
Asbestos: 1d. 
Roll Board or Building Feit, | 
6 to 30 Ib., per 100 aq. t.6¢ |, 


Roll Board or Building Feit, | = 
3-32 and \& in., 45 to 60 Ibs. $ 


era Oe Oo coke bce &¢ r 
Mill Board. Sheet, 40 @ Wil 
in., 1-32 to % im....... 7¢) 
Per roll 


Rosin Sized Sheathing: 500 sq. ft. 
Light weight, 25 lbs. to vel f 


Medium weight, 30 lbs, to “a 
4 
Heavy weight, 40 Ibs. to nee 


Black Water rene Sheathing” ’ 
500 sq. ft., 1 ply, 65¢; 2 ply, 
85¢; 3 ply, $1.10; 5 ply, $1.25. 

Deafening Felt, 9, 6 and 4% on 
te be Oe ee 8.00 
per ae Sid HOS Ca weceds t $1.75 
arred Paper— 

1 ply (a $00 aq. ft.). ton.... 

$32.50@35.50 

2 ply, roll 108 aq. ft...... One 

8 niu, roll 108 aq. ft. . 154 

Slater’s Felt (roll 500 8q. “ft. ). 70¢ 

Sand and Emery— 

Flint Paper and Cloth..50410@60% 

Garnet Peper and Cloth ox 

Emery Paper and CVh. 50k 10@60 % 


Parers— Apple— 





i aE ain - B doz, 34.00 
SED Sint seane ckiee --8 doz. $4.09 
Bonanza Improved............ each $6.5" 

MU 404 pid bhehehbnencnons ai # doz, $4. 
pandy ase eaetece s conden each ¢7.8A 

ureka Improved.............. each m 
Family Bav State.......... ® doz. cin 


Tmnrored Bay State. +8 doz, $76. 





Tittle Star.. Tilia doz. 86m 
New Tf, ightnin ..B doz, em 
Reading 72.... . Bdoz. $3.3 
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table Platform (reduced list).. Skate— Slates, Schoo!l— 
Rules ove 10610% — ‘or Btock “Partabl list). 35, Smith & Hemenway Co..........+0++ 20% Factory Shipments. 

DOOM waves ereeere “The Sta = ortables........ om 4 J 
lalate 35410@3541045% | “The Standard” R. B. and Wagon.50% ennrees Spoke— aren <D” Slates. «4.  S0GS0EI0% 
inal 60@60& 10% Scrapers— =. | Wood ...........:608.8.7688.95 , 6045 tens 

DheniBOED ‘cxcosscessees Bow, 1 Handle..... doz. $2.00G@2.25 | pailey’s (Stanley R. & L. Co.).....45% | Victor A, Noiseless .60¢4 tens £5% 

EOGED  navievesesvoseteocena : Bow, 2 Handle..... doz. $2.60@2.85 | Razor Edge (Stanley R. & L. Co.)..35% Cc ne 

Miscellaneous .....-+++++ Ship... .Light, $2.00; Heav ve 5. 50 | Chapin-Stephens Co....... 30@30&10& 10% Slaw Cutters—sSce Cutters. 

Combination ......++eeeeeeee Adjustable Box Scraper (8. Goodell’s, @ doz. $9.00............ 15&10° Snaps, Harness— 

Stationers’ ...++---+sseeeeeee irs ossensesonssucsnocetall 6% Wood's Fl and F2.....ccccecceseeeeee i —— 40@40« 10% 
Koutiing” w : Chapin- Stephens Co., Bor @30810810°, Shears— , Covert Mtg Co. : een 

bee be n. nese secesenseeseascossoesoees , 

cattina Bho. Screens, Window and ee $1000 an es ove. High Grade......0...ccssssccsssee00s884 

L sufkin ‘o Lumber... steneeneeenenenens 60% Frames— Good ...$18.00 15.00 17.00 gro. Se sn ee es 45° 

SLansey ‘ ee ..-.62%% | Maine Screen Frames..........40&10&5% Cheap .. $5.00 6.00 7.00 gro. MED aicccecemteiaddcsxenebedhi 30&2°% 
ene wnersenseeetee scabs» 45% See also Doors. Straight Trimmers, éc.: Yankee _Roller..... eesce steeeeeese 30&2% 
Miscellaneous .......-+s+0e pepnesseed 60 Screws—Bench and Hand Best quality Jap... 20@706 10% Covert 's Saddlery Works: 
nd TAS. ceees Soins seeeeeeeeesees ie Bench, Iron, doz., 1 én., $2. i Boat quality, Nickel. . et oe. 

ig Zag, Pin Joint..... eoecceves $3. 3.25; 14. $3.50@3 ‘air quality, Jap. ( ; ——* 

Upson Nut Co. oi ef "Beosk: fry wae Fail quality, Nicker. - 57" £107, Triumph 
i nal 0% Bench, w’d, ; % | Oneida Communit 
Ivory secmonse ea 3&1 108104 Hand, Wood: - +i. 5° 30G3045 7% Fetters Sheers. coves 40G N06 10 7 we cS ——— an Se 

le R. Bliss Mfg. Co., Han 30@ eme Cast Shears.............. j , maaan 5% 

Sush Balances Cc hapin-Stephens Co.. Hand. “pnas0610 Wilkinson's Sheep: heater iO 4 re Snaps........- eeedncensceces i 

_ Ohio ‘00 oO enc an a 5d, , eeenen . abOnse Sane eRER NSD Things +2) he 
See Balance, Sash, Coach, Lag and Hand Rail— emme > % 3 S Sni Mule, 50&107% Snaths— 
Sash Locks— Lag, Cone Point, list Oct. i. Steel nnners Tena ee Ao 50% 
Y, TP cccca wives eccese6e epee C eere Serrenass 62 2 646 ie 
See Knee Sa concn 1 Gimiet Point, " Wat © | Steel Laid Blades... .. oe 100450'2 Snips, Tinners—See Shears. 
Sash Weights— , "|. .15410% | Forged Handles, Steel Blades, Ber aD Spoons and Forks— 
tee Weights, Bask. Hand Rail, sitet Jan, i, *81. Heinisch’s Snips............++++ menasy Silver Plated— = 
Sausage Stuffers or Finers 206 10@75% Jennings & Griffin Mfg. Co.'s, 6% to | Good Quality....... 50k 10@ 6045 %, 
See Stuffers or Fillers, Sausage, Jack Sorew > £10% eis puepadetdenervankdscteecssues 30% COC set ease sass 9 - 60@ 60410 %, 
Yiandard Liat.....75¢5@75410% | Niagara Smips.........ccvcocccccccseces Ly rnationa silv 3 
Saw Frames— ee ene: ee alba P., 8, & W. Forged Handles....... 20% "1847 Rogers Bros. and Rogers & 
See Frames, Saw. illers Falls, Holier.........++++- 50&109 Pruning Shears— Hamilton .......-.. aaa, 404:10°, 
M 504 ning s 
Saw Sets— See Sets, Saw. Ee SS heageepeeyeers eee itn... 33% % Rogers & Bro., William Rogers 
Saw Tools—sce 7'00le, Saw. Swett Iron Works.......... is&:i0aeoas” Cronk’s. Wood Handle Shears... 33% oa ee es OR 
Machine— Disston’s Combined Pruning Hook Wm. Rogers & Son 6010 
Pe online List Jan. 1, oO. , a1 pint —. dor. eects 5% Miscellaneous— 
+ aed Flat or Roun ead, Iron.... isstons runing Hoo os. German ‘Silver. - -60@60E5 ? 
ge papas 50@50£10% John T. Henry Mig Go: * | Cattaraugus Cutlery Co. : 
a ON a enh” Hine wi Flat or Round Head, ero s0d 10% ; Pruning Shears, all grades.. 504107 om FI EE aoa on sees accoccece 50% 
Diulay, i teme Ole ' Oprerrrr er > 8 ee ee 4° 4 7 
eed Piititecennencc-cooseeesool 40° Set and Cap— soy | Wilkinwon’s Hedge,  Witcut iain, we | ees ccs Der 970. $5G50¢ 
OO DAWSB. cccccccccecereeeereerereee z 
PASS, EC.....ceceeees cee Set (ITOM)... eee veeeveees ° --per gro.$0.50@$1. 
Chapin: ‘Stephens “a Set (Steel), ‘net advance over Wilkinson’s Lawn and Border, Wil- Springs— 
Turning Saws and Frames, .S0@30&10% Me oicina ésan sx mab dare 8 ee eee Chicago, (Coil) -+sssseevvserssseee 
8 Stampin Ores... | Sq. Hd. Cap....... cence ° ss —} Gem (Coil)....... 

P Bterling: iitchen Sawa.....308 306:10&:10% Hie Hd. Ge £8 seek seven sell Stowell’ eae poh ad sdievoes 50% ee cone. 

ORteglat, Solid and ae’ ted Tooth. 507 Bé. He. Ha’ Oop... eee vs, oe —— fra Star (Gol) on i a 
Band, 2 to 14 in. wide......+-+.++ Wrightsville Hatfield Pattern...... 80% ‘orrey’s IN.--e++0. 0%, 9. 
Band, % to IM..csessecceseeeeeees 6 weea— & gliding a coe Satan Aipdbiots, Genes 
CLOSSCULE ...ccceseeeseeeesereenereee List July 23, 1908. e m4 a Wider: Rar te 
Narrow Crosscuts.........+-+++ oe DD Readin BME, can ciccdvienevedcsnssocsepes %| 1% in. an ider: 

Mulay, Mill and Drag. .-50% | Flat Head, Iron..... 87%4£10@. . Oe Mh, Bsn ova sicher cach avedvtet 3042 | Bieck ........ rere 
Framed Vigeqsews. oe) ee ee ee: Son: ‘Shells—Shells, Empty— | Half Bright...... vss Hae 
a aa ? lg WORE coccsiccdciies 
Woodsaw Rods.. 25% | Round Head, Brass. .80 &10@.. Brass Shells, Empty oa te posts PREY TAS ELS Fain 
12, 99, 9, 16, ‘i00 —— Club, Rival, 10 and p g 
mene Ay Nos, B% Flat Head, Bronze. . -TU4410@.. SD  suscansheséscieurenieadl 65&5% 1% ee as per pr. 42¢ 
bend d 2, - Me sist. it Round Head, Bronze .75 £10@. . Paper Shells, Empty: 1% Oe. ccisece per pr. 70¢ 
a owe, Wes, fd oecceces 3% Drive Screws... ...sese- 874410 % Acme, Ideal. Leader, New Rapid, Sprinkl L ae 
i Hole, &ic........0++5 25% es Magic, 10, 12, 16 and 20 gauge. .25&5% prinklers, Lawn 
Compass, Key Hole Scroll Saws OREN. ses ncvccctcdghedoscéesccs 25@30 
other Week ana Mees... sscncte 352 an tian donelt Biue Hival. ‘New Clissax. Calley : me tindelphia Noni aoa!” gi: No. 
E. Jennings & Co.’s: . : e anare>, Potance ‘a2 ! Br iderciiench esse Lite 
} — , peamnenan i | . Saree P| tow ia, it, 12) sengabs et Pieuger' & Henger hit.” Go. a 
|e Grass, No. 1, Plain... - $6.25@6.75 Climax, Union, League, New Rival. | UE cnndep cide sbenasednsdséedsscsee 70% 
oe Wood ns aw ee a ee wae 10 and 12 gauge.........s.ssee0. SEE  Sccccandsdadldeades cues eccest s 
DAME TNE. oc iconesccgcbeossonse No, 3 Clipper, Po e Climax, Union, Lea, New Rival, INE Feccecs cccseasceasivecdeccd 
Wood sam Blades orci ye _ $6.75@7.25 14, 16 and 20 gauge...........1.. Squares— 

Millers Falls » | No. 6 Clipper and Solid Steel, Expert, Metal uined and Pigeon, 10" Nickel plated..) List Jan. 5, 1900. 
Butcher | Samy sveeseeooesne IBM ; $7.00G7.50 | 1% 1G and 20 gauge, -.n..n--n--s- 39% | Steel and Iron. | Toe soQrsd les-, 

Peace & Richardson's Hand Saws...30% | Bush, Weed and Bramble, No. r Robin Hood, High Brass......... 30&5% | Rosewood Hdl, Try Square and 

Simonds’: 50% | Grain. No. 1 $6.50@7. 75 Shells, Loaded— I aoe et mes pn wage af , 

BO WRe 0n00000000gs csegnceesee VGN, NO, Zewesscveee ron 1. r uares an 7 
Queular, Ground Gross Gut Saws..35 Bronzed Webb, No. 1..$8.50@9.00 | Loaded with Black Powder. .40% Bevels ore : od 10@ 40c 1046 10%, 
One-Man Cross Cuts...-......-. 40810 4 Nos. 3 and 4 Clipper, Grain. . Loaded with Smokeless Powder, Disston’s Try Sq. = Thiele t 70% 
Gang Mill, ‘Mulay and Drag Saws. Be iets en yd ay wh bo san sega H0d5% SP eeree's x and Miter, . 

ee eee ne ree eae Solid Steel, No, 6...... $9.25@9.75 oaded w mokeless Powder, ot Shaadi ig % 
Fi ce Btink. ss BaweTRS | - Seeders, Raisin— high grade... joaintis% | "Squeezers, Lemon 
Hand Saws.........-......-- @B&IAA | Enterprise ..........00.eeecceeeeees 2@30% | Robin oT soy | Wood, Common, gro., No. 0, 
hg Hole ae a GRIMS Sets— Aw! and Tool— Comets, High Brass... .. 60810859 | _ $5.25@85.50; No. 1, $6.25@$6.50. 
GU) ’ eee é 

. Wood 8 area - GSAT 4’, re s, Adi. Tool, Reet J Nos. 1, $125, Shoes, Horse, Mule,&c.— Weod, Porcelain Lined: Hes tine 

fi crew Co: | 2 $18: 3, $12; 4, $9; 5, Sle -ncnsesee Oy PEUIO,BOrm— | CREEP .... veercceees . $1.00 

sa enoad Kitchen Saws.. - -40&10@50 % aoe nings 1% Co.’s Misael ool” F.o.b. ears Good RP eee doz. $1.25 
Butcher Saws Blades.......... $5407, Ona iu neneahenaesenahbunauhesiii BVOM. coves . - per keg $4.00| Tinned Iron....... doz. $0.75@1.25 

Wheeler, Madden & Clemscn tg Millers: Palis Adj. Tool Fiendios, Steel .. -+..per keg $3.75 | Iron, Porcelain Lined... doz. $1.75 
Co.'s one oo on sta eeeeanenene ‘ 1, $12; No. 4, $12; No, 5, $18.. six ——. all sizes.......0++.. ® keg $3.90 Staples— 

ac aws- Garden Tool Sets— hot— 

Atkins’ Hack Saw Blades A A A..25% | yt, Madison Three Plows, Hoe, Rake | Drop, up to B, 2%-Ih, bag....$1.85| Brochicoan’ Asscciation Coe 
we I ivesnciniosas cts BY and eee oo cote doz sets $9.00 | Drop, B and larger.......... . 80ck 10461066 109%, 
AMEORE so naduvetnesrebhocnecsoestuinl 402 Oct ets, Na 0. $8.5 3.78 per 25-Ib. bag, $2. 10 | Fence Staples, Plain, $2.25; Gal- 

Hack Saw Frames....-..........++, 30% eee Tes eee aes OF0. 5. aah Buck, 96-1, OA9...... 00.00% eT, COE avin 6. 5 4 sies o bee vv vic $2.55 

Fitchburg File k _, The Best...35% uc il ns an adinn sagh bined omanhion Chilled, 25-1b. Saat: ivy see 2 10 Poultry Netting Siaples. 

C._E, Jennin Cannon’s Diamond Point, # g Dp 
‘Hack Saw Res Nos, 175, 180.. MAST Eons chbanchnic>cidecds Dust, %-Ib. bag....... +++» 82.30 per 1b. 84@3%o¢ 


Hack Saws, Nos. 175, 180, complete 


Goodell’s Hack Saw Blades......... 
Grittin’s Hack Saw Frames. 35854107 
Griffin’s Hack Saw BladeS....35&5&10% 
Springfield Mach. Screw Co.: 
Diamond Hack Saw Blades...... ée 3% 
Diamond Hack Saw Frames...... 
Star Hack Saws and Blades...... ibai09 
Sterling Hack Saw Blades... .30&10&5° 
Sterling Hack Saw Frames.. "30&10410% 
Sterling Power Hack Saw Machines, 
each, No. 1, $25.00; No. 2, $30.00. 0S 
Victor’ Hack Saw Blades............ 25% 


Victor Hack Saw Frames........... 40% 
2 SQroll— 

Bernes’ No, 7, $15........... 

Barnes’ Sot daw Blades 





40% 
Barnes’ Velocipede Power Scroll Saw, 
without boring attachment, $18; 
with boring attachment, $20...... 6 
Lester, complete, $10.00.......... 15&107, 
Rogers, complete, $4.00 15&1 
Scalers, Fish— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works... 


Scales— 
Family, Turnbull’s. . . .60@504£10% 
Counter: 
— Platform, % ~. to 4 
PD Ey oz. 
oar Platforms, % = to 8 
Ty desad ss terns doz. $16.00 
Union Platform, Plain.$1.70@1.90 
Union Platform, Stpd.$1.85@2.15 
Chatillon’s: 


on ee ee OOK10% 


EMBED, cccesccevetesssoovecetve gévedud BY 
PD _ Sconnsounnesencevenn eee 40 
Crocers’ Trip Scales............s000: 5 


Chicago Scale Co.: 
The “ Little Detective ”....25 ths 30% 
Union or Family No, ?............ a? 


Snell’s Cor’gated, Cup] Ft.. 
Snell’s Knurled, ‘Cup Pt. @ gro. 


Springfield Mach. Screw Co. 
iamond Knurled Cup Pt. ‘e gro. $7.50 
Rivet— 
Regular Ust......c00. T5@T5410% 
Saw— 
Aiken’s: 
SIGDUEND: cacccscccsecs os ccseess -» -50&10% 
aa seve eoB0G10% 
Atkin’s: 









Criterion 


ED canctosscodavecneces sel 
Bemis & Call Co.’s: 

CRED Gp cieccesccccs ecccccccseccces 
SUE Scaneuseesdasnsensevesacselnee 
Disston’s Star and Monarch 
Morrill’s No, & pact eephacemeel 
Nos. 3 and 4, Cross Cut, 

No. 5, Mill, $30.00.......- 

Nos, 10, 11, 95, $15.60..... 

No, 1 Old Style, $10.00. 

Special, $16.25 


Giant Royal Cross 


Royal, Hand ..B doz. $4.50 
Taintor Positive.......... «+ @ doz. $6,75 
Shaving-- 

Fox Shaving Sets, No, 90............ 
#@ doz., net, $24.00 

Smith & Hemenway Co.’s.......... 60% 

Sharpeners, Knife— 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co...... Be ty 4 
Pike Mfg. Co. 


Fast Cut Pocket Knife Hones, 


Knife Hones, # doz........ $1. 
Quick Edge . Pocket « Knife 


Hones, ® doz....... apocecdes 


Shovels and Spades— 
Association List, Nov. 15, 1902. 40% 
Snow Shovels— 

Long Handle. 75 @$3.00 
Wood and Mail. “D. *ianaio 
 $3.25@$3.50 
Sieves and Sifters— 
Hunter’s Imitation........... 
gro .$9.50@ 10.00 
Hunter’s —— 5 ate wis 6s daa 


gro. $12.00@12.50 
—o Metallic ‘Bie «i , R. M. Co, vs ® gr. 


$13.20 $3 $14 r 
Shaker (Barler’s Pat) Flour Sifters. 
eM. WU <teph 4a Minne ankecvnvede 20% 
Sieves, Seamless Metallic 
r—Per dozen. 
Mesh ...... 4 16 18 20 
Tron Wire... .$1.05 1.05 1.10 1.20 
Tinned Wire. .$1.15 1.15 1.20 1.80 


A eg  pree ge Rim— 


Nested il one 12 Inch. 
Mesh 18, Nested. . . doz, $0.90@0.95 
Mesh 20, Nested... .doz. $1.00@1.05 
Mesh 25, Nested... .doz. $1.30@1.40 


Sinks. Cast lron— 
Painted, Standard list: 
12 @ 12 to 22 @ 36 in... 
20 @ 40 to 2h w@ 50 in... .. 55Y 
24 2 60 to 25 @ 120 in J<¥ied 35% 
Barnes’ low list 


ae te .0n0 including 20 x 36 in....60% 
Tore te o 24 x 50 in 55 


Skeins, Wagon— 
GS FH is kwides.cass 80@804 10% 





Grand Crossing Tack Co.’s list. .80&10°, 
Steels, Butchers’— 


Pa ae perqunencwinsued 30 
NO eS ee ee 
©. &@ &. Motmann’s............... + .409 
Steelyards— . - 80@ 306 10%, 
Stocks and Dies— 
Blacksmiths’ ... - 50G50¢ 10 
Curtis Rev’ble Ratchet Die Stock.. 
Derby Screw Plates.................. 3 


Green River............ 
Lightning Screw Pla 





FY eee «oD 

Reece’s New Screw Plates. 0 00y 
Stoners, Cherry— 

ME. Shae bach odes eu resedes 25@30 
Stones—Oil, &c 

Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co, 1904 list: 


= a -. Double Grit,60 
em orundum xe, Singl or 
Bremne GNU vas decics cha cect a 80° 
Gem Corundum Slips............._. 60 
Gem Corundum Razor Hones... .50 
Pike Mfg. Co., 1904 list: tb 
Arkansas St. ‘No. 1, 3 to 5% in. $2.80 
Arkansas St, ne.) }. o to 8 in.$3.5 
Arkansas Slips No. 1......... $4 
Lily White ae. i to 8 in.60 
Rosy Red Washita, 4 to 8 in. .60 
Washita St., Extra, 4 to 8 in.50 
Washita St., No, 1, 4 to 8 in.40 
Washita St.; No. 2) 4 to 8 in.30 
Lily White ‘Slips 
Rosy Red SI a sannsed 
Washita Slips, Extra. 
Washita Slips, No. }- 
Washita Slips, No. 2............... 
ndia Oil Stones (entire list) ....33%° 
Quickeut Emery and Corundum =: 
: Pouble Grit 
Quickcut 


8tone. Pauls Pa ee 
Quickcut Emery Rubbing Bricks. 3314 


S 


OOO eee enews 


429429946998: 


Sezer: 
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ea Aa © 


eco> « 


vm 
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mee fe 





june 7, 1906 


Hindostan No, 1, R’g’lar.8 Ib 8¢ ) 
Hindostan No, 1. Small..#% Ib 10¢ 
Axe Stones (all kinds)............ 





a Oil Stones, Extra, 5 to } 2 
GB Misecccopencocnpeccecccce th 80¢ | # 
Queer Creek Stones, 4 to 8 in.20¢ a 
Queer Creek Slips............. 40¢ 
Ge Mars dacossncddensaccess 6¢ J 
, Scythe Stones— 
Uhicago Wheel & Mfg. Co.: 
Gem Corundum, 10 in., $8.00 # 
gro., 12 in., $10.80. 
Norton’ Emery Scythe Stones: 
Less than gross lots........ # gro. $9.00 
One gross or more......... # gro .$7.20 
Lots of 10 grees - more..# gro. $6.00 
Pike ate Co., 1 list: 
Black siesiel 3 S..% gro. $12.00 ) 
Lamoille S. S8........ gro. $11.00 
White Mountain 8S. 8.# gro. $9.00 
Green Mountain 8. 8..# gro. #0 
Extra Indian Pond 8.8.#% gro. $7.50 
No, 1 Indian Pond 8.8.@ gro. 00 | ~ 
No. 2 Indian Pond 8.8.# gro. $4.50 } 
Leader Red End 8S. S.# gro. $4.50 
uick Cut Emery.. le A $10.00 | 
Pure Corundum,..... #@ gro. $18.00 
CREBSTME cocccecccesaccccceccacse $7.00 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 2 Coat, $8 
Emery Scythe Rifles, ; Coat, $10 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 4 Coat, $12 J 


Balance of 1904 list 334% 
Stoppers, Bottle— 





Victor Bottle Stoppers...... # gro. $9.00 
Stops— Bench— 
Millers Falls......cssscescscsessees 
Morrill’s, @ doz., No. 1 50 
Morrill’s, No, 2, $12.50..... 
oor— 
Chapin-Stephens_Co......... 
Plane— 
Chapin-Stephens Co..........++ evveses 20% 
Straps— Box-— 
Cary’s Universal, case lots,...,.25&207% 
Hame— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works.........60&10% 


Stretchers, Carpet— 
Cast Iron, Steel Points, doz. 





60@606 10% 
Boebet .ccccsccccccss OM $1.60 
Bullard, # dO0Z.......--seecseesereees $4.00 


Excelsior Stretcher “and Tack Ham- 
met Combined, #@ doz. $6.00......20% 
Strops, Razor— 

Star Diagonal Strop..... didccosscouslne 


Stuffers, Sausage— s 
Reseenepe ws Cc list =r 
} ¢ Cl 0., 

— pecialty “oad % 


eee e were meee eee sees eee eaeeesee 


Sweepers, ‘Carpet— 


Sweeper Co doz, 
. = V5 Sie Bearing, Gott 
WRAAEE von cicvescsevsccuevesennens 00 
Hepplewhite, Roller Bearing, Bil 
Wer Plated: .ccccccccccgeccsceccess 00 


Sheraton, Roller Bearing, 
Ye Mission, Roller Bearing, 


dized Coppered Lecedadveeganeunnl 
Transparent, Roller Bearing, Plate 
Glass top, Nickeled...........-- 00 
National Queen, Koller Bearing, 
Fancy Veneers.......-.-++++:-+++ $27. 
Loyal, Roller Bearing, Veneers, 
TRAMANOE oc ccchscennnsteceutsccess $25. 
Triple Medal, Roller Bearing, 
WICKES ccccccccccccccccccscccess $24.00 
Marion, Roller Bearing, N’kel.$24. 00 
Marion Queen, Roller Bearing, 
Nickeled ..ccccccccccccccccccccess $24.00 
Monarch, Roller Bearing, N’kel.$22.00 


Monarch, Roller Bearing, Jap. $20.00 
Perpetual, Regular B'r’gs, N’kel. $20.00 


Perpetual, Regular B’ r’gs, Jap. .$18.00 
Monarch Extra (17 in, case), Roller 
Bearing, Nickeled.........--+.+- $36.00 
Monarch Extra (17 in. case), Roller 
Bearing, Japanned.........++.++ $33.00 
Auditorium (26 in. case), Roller 
Bearing, Nickeled.........--+.+- 
Mammoth (30 in, case), Roller 
Bearing, Nickeled.........+-++++ 
OE Sea Be Bi ar gat 
zen . 
dozen ots 8 nat deoth on ten-dozen lots; 


per ieee on twenty-five-dozen lots. 
Sereceer Metal Stamping Co.: 


Model Sanitaire....... P doz $25. ° 
> oe oe a eee . $25.00 
, Sterling, ckeled........ 

Mode erling : . dos $23'00 
1 B, Sterling, Japanned...... 

— . . # doz. $21.00 

Model C, Sterling........ ct oon. 21.50 

Model D, Sterling........ # doz, $19.50 
acks, Finishing Nails, 

&c. 


New List, May 1, 1905. 
American Carpet Tacks. 
940@—% 
American Cut Tacks. 906 a—% 
Swedes Cut Tacks... .9&0G—% 
Swedes Upholsterers’. ‘ 94500—% 
Gimp Tacks. - 9E50a— 7 
BGQ0G TORE. cccccaces 94 0aA— %, 
Trimmers’ Tacks..... Ne Ha— 7, 
Looking Glass Tacks... .65@—% 
Bili Posters’ and Railroad Tacks, 


O>O>0' 


2 


PMD 


90d5ma—% 
Hungarian Nails.. a a 
Finishing Nails..... Salle 
Trunk and Clout Natinea—2 
NOTE. — The above prices are for 
Standard Weights. An extra 5% to given 
on Medium Weights, and an extra 1025% 
ts given on light weights. 
Miscellaneous— 


Double Pointed Tacks........ 
90€5 or 6 tens 
See also Nails. Wire. 


Tanks, Oil— Each. 
Emerald, R, M, Co.......... 30-gal. $3.40 
Emerald, R, M. Co.......... 60-gal. $4.25 

ueen City, ) ye ae 30-gal. $3.65 
ao City, BR. M. Co...... 60-gal. $4.50 

Tapes, Measuring— 
American Asses’ Skin ..50>@— 
Patent Leather........ 253045 7, 
pk See $3 1-845 
Chesterman’s ......... .25@2545 
Eddy Asses’ Skin............ oe renee 5 


CC]... cceccccecveceeees AKGIE10% 


Eddy Potent Leather. .........25@30&' 
Eddy 8 


| Keuffel & Esser Co.; 
Favorite, Ass Skin.......... 40&10@50 , 
Favorite, Duck and Leather........ 
255 25K 10% 


Metallic and Steel, lower list...... 





35@3545 % 
RG oc vinsacmnkiednecasesscs 354355 %, 
Lufkin’s: 
DE EE xcavawiciewbendsee 40& 10@50 %, 
DEEEEE. chactesncesesede . B0@WE5 7% 
Patent Bend, Leather &5@ 25K 10% 
UMINEE densbessunscceds -40@ 4085 %, 
GE « Lain Qdacaddeveeceetnansecs 3344@35 %, 
Teeth, Harrow— 
Steel Harrow Teeth, plain or 


headed, %-inch and larger... 


per 100 lbs.$2.75@$3.00 


Thermometers— 
Tin Case....... .80&10@804 105% 
Ties, Bale—Steel Wire— 
Single Loop..........-+- 804244 % 


Monitor, Cross Head, éc.... 


oe Brick Ties— 
Niagara Brick Ties............... %&10% 


Tinners’ Shears, &c.— 
See Shears, Tinners’, éc. 
Tinware— 


Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, 
very generally at net prices. 


Tips, Safety Pole— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works........ 60&10% 
Tire Benders, Upsetters,4c. 
See Benders and Upsetters, Tire. 


sold 





Tools—Coopers’— 
Ta & 1, J. White...cccccccecce 20@20&5% 
Hay— 
Myers’ Hay Tools..........++ - 50% 
Stowell’s ay Carriers.. . 50% 
Stowell’s Hay Forks..... . 507, 
Stowell’s Fork Pulleys............... 50% 
: Miniature— “ 
Smith & Hemenway Co.’s........... 3% 
Saw— 
Atkins’ Cross Cut Saw Tools........ 40% 
Simonds’ Improved.............++«++ 33% % 
Simonds’ Cresceit....<cccccesccccccese 37 
_ Ship— é 
Bes ie BiH Wie nce vecencvscncesueess B% 
Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom. 
Traps—F ly— 
Balloon, Globe or Acme, doz. 


$1.15@$1.25; gro..... $11.50@ 12.00 
Harper, Champion or Paragon, 
doz. LOLS: gro. $13,00@13.50 


ame— a 
Imitation Onetde. - oe POGUES Y 










Newhouse £0@45K5 7, 
Hawley & Norton........-seceeeeeeeess 

_ | pees eer 70&10° 
Oneida Community Jump........... 50% 


Mouse and Rat-- 
Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz. holes 
8'4G9¢ 
Mouse, Round or Square Wire. 
doz. 85@90 ¢ 
Marty French Rat and Mouse Traps 


(Genuine) : 
No. 1, Rat, each $1.21; ®@ doz, $13.25 


3, Rat, # doz. $6.50; case of 50 


$5.75 doz. 

No. 3%, Rat, # doz. $5.25; case of 72 
# gro. $4.70 doz 

No. 4, Mouse, # doz. $3.85; case of 150 
$3.00 doz 


No. 5, Mouse, # doz. $3.00; case of 150 


Trimmers, Spoke—*” °° 
Wood's BL. .cccccccccccccccccssece - 50% 
Trowels— 
Disston Brick and Pointing......... 309 
Breeetets FURST sac vc ccscdeccccceesss 2 9 
Disston *‘ Standard Brand ”’ and Gar- 
BOD TICE. ccc cccscccccsscccessccce 35% 
Kohler’s Steel Garden Trowels, 5 in. 
gro. $4.80 
Kohler’s Steel Garden Trowels, 6 in. 
gro. $6.00 
Never-Break Steel Garden Trowels.. 
gro. $6.00 


Rose Brick and Plastering........ 25&5 % 
Woodrough & McParlin, Plastering. 25 °2 
Trucks, Warehouse, &c.— 

B. & L. Block Co.: 


New York Pattern.............- 50&10% 
Western Pattern..........-..+... 60&10 
Handy Trucks.............. # doz. $16.00 
EGE - cdedueneveinnssanees # doz. $15.00 
Daisy Stove Trucks, Improved Pat- 
GOD, | sdenceggiesecssbveesesse # doz. $18.50 
McKinney Trucké............. each $10.00 
Model Stove Trucks........ # doz. $18.50 


Tubs, Wash—wNo.1i 2 3 
Galvanized, per doz.$4.25 4.75 5.25 
Galvanized Wash Tubs (R, Jf : 


No 3 30 
Nog 9 630 7°20 6.60 12 20 8.10 
Twine, Miscellaneous— 
Flar Twine: BC. B. 
No. 9,% and ¥-lb. Balls .22@24¢ 
No. 12, 4 and \-lb. Balls . 18a20¢ 
No. 18, % and lb. Balls. 16@18¢ 
No. 24, 4 and 14-lb. Balls . 16@18¢ 
No. 36, % and \%-lb. Balis.15@i7¢ 
Chalk Line, “Cotton %-lb. 

(RRS er err 25@30¢ 
Cotton Mops, 6, 9, 12 and 15 Ib. 
Oe ee 10@18¢ 
Cotton Wrapping, 5 Balls to Ib., 
acording to quality. . .1p4@20¢ 
American 2-Ply Hemp, 4 and 
th Ms « je ccaa de we 13@14¢ 
American 3-Ply Hemp, 1-lb. 
I sat hb aitinn a! Gees od 18@14¢ 
India 2-Ply Hemp, 4 and \%-lb. 
Balls (Spring Twine)......9¢ 
India 3-Ply Hemp, 1-lb. Balls. .9¢ 
India 3-Ply Hemp, 1%-lb. Balls. 


Per doz., 


THA SOE 
2, 8, § and 5-Ply Jute, Ib. 
I Site ka PAE 10% ¢ 


Mason Line, Linen, \%-lb. Bla. 46¢ 


No. 264 Mattress, % and ge 
Cy a bo w apate nn ae ah mee 
Wool, 3 to 6 ply....B 7%¢; A The 
ises— 
FO DOM s wins cedisccese OE 


_THE IRON AGE 


*Wentworth’s Rubber Jaw, 














Parallel-— 


Athol Machine Co. : 
Simpson’s Adjustable............... 40% 
Staudard ; eudabeaeesed< 40% 
PL. cxccunenelincaueabadhademsced 25% 
Columbian Hdw. Co.......cecceeees 40% 


Emmert Universal: 
Pe atten Makers’ No. 1, $15.00; No. 
2, $12 
Machinist and T 
4A, $12.50; No. 5 
$10.00; No. UA ( 
Presto Quick Acting........25 
Tiger Machinists 
lisher & Norris Double 
Hollands’ : 
Mi achinists’ 
Keystone 
Lewis Tool Co.: 
ET UN casdecadaeddakecivewke 30% 
Monarch 
Solid Jaw 
Massey Vise Co.: 
Clincher 
DOE ccde du desancdéeadiade 
Lightning 
Merrill's 





Sc r w. .1& 107 4 


Ceeccecceccocccoecs {GIVES 








Parker's: 
WENO ccaddiuscnesdebicttwecesedns 2 
Regulars 
Vulcan's 
Combination 
EDS. svcninndcenaavexbulent 
a be ee SSeS 
SNOT \cnnte cnt concen deqmeinanuid 
Williamson Mfg Co, Double Swivel.” 


_ Saw. Filers— 4085”, 
Disston’s D 3 Clamp and Guide, # 
i, Ccthsencuhcstandeheunadane 3% 
Perfection Saw Clamps, #8 doz 
Reading 









} 1, 
Gt Ms icictanuicbenendnadn ceenmens  soieso %e 
Wood Workers— 


Massey Vise Ko : 





DE Midestatécadbaobbonsas 15% 
Fe te eae anlage: 15% 
Wyman & Gordon's Quick Action, 6 
in., $6.00; 9 in., $7.00; 14 in., $8.00. 
: Miscellaneous— 
ee & Keeler Combmation Pipe 
RD heheh hia oral abe et le a ated 60k 10% 
Holl: and’ s ¢ abinatie m Pipe. .60@0&5% 
Massey's Quick Action Pipe........ 40% 


Parker’s Combination Pipe: 
Oe UN sadbnedvdsdeddchecddconasecs 
le I ins nadttanehaivg 





BE da codec weiiana ce 
Williamson Mfg. Co. Double Swivel 

Combination Pipe................ 40&5% 

ads— Price per M. 

Dr Ud a cegmaeedoe® 60¢ } 
ee SES 7¢ 1 .. 
POM chk wineccddowees 80¢ | ‘5 
PM Gk ik cicc cous cqwen 80¢ | ™ 
a. ed Ge eet ecawness $1.00| & 
PF. Bes 9 oad wee sac asees 1.25| Q 
a E., SbéReeCRECRCb ES 1.50 | 
ae 645 Ws ee wares 1.50 J 
Ely’s ’B. E.,11and ew $1.70@1.75 
Ely’s P. E., 12 to 20. - $3.00@3.25 

Ware, Hollow— 

Cast Iron, Hollow— 

Stove Holiwuw Ware: 

PN cawdNechawawhewae 55% 

EE en OA waa es me eRe 60% 

Plain or Unground........ 65% 

Country, Holtow Ware, per 100 

CAVEGRE COCs ee Hes $2.75 


Ww nite ‘Enamele d Ware: 

Maslin Kettles........ ¢contn 
Covered Wares 

Tinned and Turned........40% 


arr oee8m 
See also Pots, Glue. 
. Enameled— 
Agate Nickel Steel Ware............. 60% 
Iron Clad Ware............ ae 7 


Lava, Enameled......... 
Never Break Enameled 
Tea Kettles— 

Galvanized Tea Kettles: 

Pe cscs & 7 8 9 

Each .....45¢ 50¢ 55¢ 65¢ 

Steel Hollow Ware— 

Avery Spiders and Griddles. .65@65&5% 
DOGEE  TRMORUOR sc ccckcccccceces oe , 
UERIEE nddcdcccécncecses 50& (a 50k 1 
Never Break Spiders and Griddles.. 


Bas 
Never Break Kettles............... 


Solid Steel Spiders and Griddles. eas ; 

Solid Steel Kettles...........s00. eee 607 
Warmers, Foot— 

Pike Mfg. Co., Soapstone.... 40@40&10%, 
Washboards— 

Solid Zine # doz. 
Crescent, “family size, bent frame.$3.25 
Red oon family size, stationary 

GNI Lislicicksens Scédecceecaces 25 

Double Zinc Surface: = 









Saginaw Globe, family size, station- 
Set SE veddtcscencensdcdcon: $2.90 
Cable Cross, family size, station 
ee $3.15 
Single Zinc Surface: 


Naiad, family size, open back, 

0 ee 2 
Saginaw Globe. protector, family 

size, ventilated back............. $2.50 
Brass Surface: 

arose King, Single Surface, open 
Nickel Plate Surface: 

No. 1001 Nickel Plate, Single Sur- 

DUD Findds andeaworsdsestapedsabbataey $3.5 
Glass Surface: 

Glass King, Single Surface, open 


MT cnbad seeteseus veccouesdsesivans $3.25 
Enamel Surface: 
Enamel King, Single Surface, venti- 


EE A inn wcnhn idan aadeadadin $3.25 
Washers—Leather,Axle— 
Se ssa ieee S04 10@ 894 104 10% 
PRD wises ines eneds HAINES %, 

Coil: % 1 ™% 1% Inch. 
wé 11¢ 124 13¢ per bor 


tron or Steel— 

Size bolt.... 5-16 * my % 
Washers. . $5.60 5-70 3.40 3.20 3.00 
The above prices are based on 


5.80¢ off list: 











ISol 

In lots less than one keg add 

14¢ per lb.; 5-lb. bores add W%¢ 
to list. 


Cast Washers— 
Over % inch, barrel lots..... 


per lb. 1%@2¢ 
Weather Strip— 


Flexible Felt 
Lined, per 100 ft., $2; $3; ee eine 406107 





Moore’s Unlined, per 100 ft. Ww; 
Oe nckbscunccananccoenceeseadedeed 50d 10 
Wedges— 

OS POs cs ccedus 1b. 2.70@2.80¢ 
Weights—Hitching— 

a 40% 

Covert’s Saddlery W orks. beesactes GO&10%, 

Sash— 

Per ton, f.0.b. factory: 

astern District. . .$27.50@$28.00 


Southern Territory.$20.00@$23.00 
Western and Central 


UE Keds eee $23.00 @$25.90 
Wheels, Well— 

8-in., $1.55; 10-in., $2.00; 12-in., 
$2.50; Lp-in., $5.00. 


Wire and Wire Goods— 
Bright and Annealed: 


OOO Fa san vide es ccecwesnadl 80% 
Be Sad Roa e ee éceane 80€244% 
EP OS Gee cveccevcosaess SETA 


We. OO Gecaeeensecepedes 
Galvanized: 


COO Oecvesws dwdetwede ud ae 
= ee , EERE ELEPR Cee THETA YZ 
We OP Bcc scvcevens 72 1042 Vy ° 
PPM Ea wedeees Ceara cues 73% 
9E A SE vines wad bean ae 7214 % 
Coppered: 
© OP Oss ak ccteeescceas 2+ 5% 
DP OF Stevi avnndeveueta T5ETOY 
Be SO Tits eee oe ee ee 10E214% 
De Oe Mbastaee caaiiide 75 103 . 
Se Oe ihn oak oe Otero atlas 75% 
Tinned: 
C.D. Bhews ceweese coon T5EINEZE% 
ee bce ao ket en clceed T547! 24 


Annealed, Steel and Tinned, on 
Spools . .7Wé10¢10Q@NWk04 04 10% 

Brass and Copper on Spools... 
6OLS 60k 1045 % 


Brass, list Feb. 26, '96...... 15 , 
Copper, list Feb. 26, '96..... .25% 
CaS BUGS WO is cu wccccces 50%, 


Wire Clothes Line. see Lines. 

Wire Picture Cord. see Cord 
Bright Wire Goods— 
List June 24°03... .W&k20G90E25 % 
Brass Cup Hooks and Rrass 

Screw Hooks......... 85a —% 
Wire Cloth and Netting— 
Galvanized Wire Netting...... 

80ESA8VE 10% 
Painted Screen Cloth, 100 ft., 
$1.00@ 1.10 
Stendard Galv. Hardware Grade: 


Nos. 2, 2% & 3 Mesh, sq. ft.3 ¢ 
Nos. 4 and 5 Mesh, sq. ft. .3%4¢ 
No. 6 Mesh, ag. [t....06.- 3io¢ 
we. & Mesh, og: ft........ 4 ¢ 


Wire, Barb—See Trade Report 
Wrenches— 
Agricultural - T5& 104580 % 
Alligator or Crocodile. .7é10@75% 
Baxter Pattern 8S Wrenches. 
We5Q7 010% 











Drop Forged 8........ - PEEES 6 . 
MOD cevececccccces 60&10% 
Alligator Patterr 10% 
Bull Dog........ ee 


Bemis & Call's 
sauna 8. 
Adjustable 8 Pipe 
Bemis Pipe........ 
Briggs Pattern.. 
Combination Bla 
Combination Bright. 
Merrick Pattern..... ; 
ITED acccnntnecdendpddiaedinns 
Coes’ Genuine Knife Hdl. 
Coes’ Genuine Steel Hdl. .40&10&5&5% 
Coes’ Genuine Key Model. .40&10&5&5% 

Coes’, Genuine Hammer Handle...... 
40 & 10K 5&5 % 





A 10K5KS 


Coes’ ‘* Mechanics’ ”’.. .40&10&1l0&5&5 % 
Donohue’s Engineer..............- 40&10 
DE censn dda taawen idaindeiadeaacsaene 
Elgin Wrenches, #® doz............ $6.25 
Elgin Rethreading Attachment, one 

Gt Be GE ida cee dsecntdccetedecee $6 
Elgin Extra Dies, ® doz........... eH 
Elgin Extra Jaws, ® doz.......... $1.7 
Elgin Monkey Wrench Pipe Jaws, 

iutiendiendendatinigtesiediens $2.1 
OD eee 
SY ‘c nxinncusenueidsedacededsen sins 70% 
W. & B. Machinist: 
Ss cuits enunevegdesdeuencaady 50K 5% 
Less than case lots..... veneer 
W. & B. Railroad Special: 
Oo | See eae rer = 50 
Less than case lots.......... 40.& 105 
Solid Handles, P., 8S. & W......! eer 
CRUE penventechstduecducceuccevcceded - 
ee Giri cccatasndsacdccnesscens 30°? 
f Fruit Jar— 

Triumph Fruit Jar Wrench, 5 gross 
lots, @ gross, $7.50; @ doz........ $0.80 
Wringers— 


Tuttle Roller Press Mop Pail Wringer. 
each, 98.00: BW dos......cccccccces $48.00 


Wrought Goods— 


Staples. Hooks, éc., list March 
|, ee é - 9EGNE 10% 


okes, Neck— 
Covert Saddlery Works, Trimmed. .70% 
Covert Saddlery Works, Neck Tote 
GE dkandncedstauicuinnoes 
Yokes,Ox, and Ox Sain 
Fort Madison’s Farmers’ & Freight- 


SEE Genndedacsnsaaansesquwesenadint list net 
ie. 
Bheet....! per 100 Ibs., $7.90@8.15 
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CURRENT METAL PRICES. 


The folloWing qtotations are for smali jots. 





Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere in our weekly market report, 


IRON AND STEEL— 




































Tin Plates— METALS— 
i Bar Iron from store— American Charcoal Plates (per box.) Tin-—- 
Refi ron : 

my PF BAUAFEensenneeeeees} ee — P SUPMIES PIE. «22. seseee ee eeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeees Ph 401¢@403¢ 8 

1 LOG. 5 RERUN, obccs bovderse.cocescit Iv SABE tees thee seeseneeecececeeessecnses $6.45 Ccpper— 

SUSIE err RP m 2.2¢ 9 BBE, co ccseccccccccsccecceceesesccesessssesseces ed Lake Ingot ® h 19 1914 
Rode—}, and 11-16 round and square............ te ame A. Charcoal: ne cee rece ten * tb 1884 (a 1shee 
=, Ago eee ei RS Rs AOE AE RS ee Nice 

| Mee a 2.40 piverceve couithitnssedtsinchesadl r ocecceccns nescseccessseeseseeeet ID 18hQu I 
B. se and’ 4'x'i¢ 806) at ei siectnbbthsocetnecersvsccesseractoccneveson 6.20 | Sheet Copper Hot Rolled, 16 o2.................+. eh zie 
Pee Seg ae Ane fe WBevssss-ensscensereresrereeeeened Of | American Coke Plates—Bessemer- Sheet Copper Cold Rolled, 1¢ ® ‘b advance Over Hot 
1's to 284 in. x 8-16 in. and thicker.................. 230¢] IC, 14x20 108 $4.50! s 
p20 cS CARS O concceserccoonibensdte owed d oe heet C Poli 
4 £0 1441. & $16 Ins voneessenvneserennsneceevnneee eS MMU cscestcneerstewmnterncoreccomeoertee 620 | “vance over Cold Rolled. nn nse 
TLS. a ccubpsepabecdsoneriancsssule en vole . : 3 ae 
American Terne Plates— pont | poneer Votisnes over 20 in. wide, 2¢ advance 
IC, 20x 28 with ax 8 ly. coating...... ..... = al $870 | Bottoms, Pits and Flats .................... # % 27¢ basis 
IX, 20 x 28 with an 8 Ib. coating...... 02.2020... 10.79 | Pianished Copper, 1¢ # t more than Polished. 
Seamless Brass Tubes— Western Spelter— Same mu 
. CPO eerereeereecerresececeses eeccee 7% @ OY ¢ 

MRM: Sco cccsarecnteyperetcve ool Sane | ___ Outside Diemaster, Hot. Bove Price 0p Zinc. 

cae enernancceenslieciekchpeie >> a Aida lel w No.9, base, casks, ® M8I4E | OPED.....+ a..0.04. # msise 
Cuanneis, 3 in. and larger. ....222.25: og | W G- | 24) 5-16) 94) 7-16) 46) 9-16) 5g’ 94) 4) 1 | 14) 1% Lead. 
Rands—1"; to 6 x 3-16 to No. 8......... eh ben de ke ek dd nd a ® Ph 5K@6 ¢ 
“Burien’s Best” Iron, base rice... **3: a | +» Seid pa ot abe tates an ee i 2 22 Poe e PST er OC rT CT eee eee e eT eee e D ar g 
Bursen’s “H. B. & 8.” trea, & price = | ee EB 8 8 zi zi 2 2 HOO e eee e ee were sere sere esses eee seseettseeeee 4a 4 
cutee MEL oc cch dc ssnisosabesebaditiankddehss «opal . an “és % 2 29° 27| 21) 27; 23) B Bn mua ¢ 
Norway Shapes see ee sere oresseeeseeeeeeeeeeseeeseseseee 3 16 cae aoe 0 30 | 29 29 S a of ° = = # t 214@2 2244 ¢ 

- Se PPE OES ee. cccen deus cancion i: opevines- cepesecere 20@204 
Merchant Steel from Store— is 53! s = = : > S. = z a 5 = Prices of Solder indicated by private brand vary ac- 
per t 19 | 62 85/31} 81 | 30) 30 | 20 98] 28| 98] 27| 27 | COPding to composition. 
Pesee rer Machinery... ........ccccessorcessscesesees 2.00¢ 20 | 64 25/81) $1 | 80] 30 | 90| 28) 28) 98) 28 | 28 Antimony— 
Toe Calk, Tire ana Sleigh Shoe...............- a 21 | 66 51/33] 32 | 82| 30 | 29 24) 29| 29) 29] 29 
Best Casi Steel, base price in small lots................ 22 (71! 56 | 85) 35 | 8x) 83 | 41| $0) $u| 80) 30 | 30 
23 | 76 GL | 87) 37 | 35) 35 | 83’ 33/ 33) $3) 33 | 33 S 
Sheets from Store— 24 | 81) 66 | 53) 48 | 46) 45 | 44 43 $3) S| S| Other Brands. 
25 186 71 | 56] St | 49] 47/46 45 44 44) 45 | 46 Aluminum— 
Black. = : : by. No.1 Aluminum ( coor ora ane 99%, in i 
’ Y vi r 
One tee. ¢ .R. R. G. Iron Pipe ee rass for remelting: ~ ar Lew eae 
ma al sth. . Teg “Kum 4 14 Me 2 2% 3 34 4 4% 5 Ginch ony et eedeegecsBeeeewerreerreecereeees nominal 
Bos. 1810 31. “ee # m 28 24 23 22 22 22 22 22 22 a = 24 26 28 29¢% ae edasd eeceevoveccccoccesedceces nominal 
No. 27 ‘ F ® 3.00.. Id Metals. 
No. ¥ ‘“ Brazed Brass Tubing. in Doster’ fy cut and’ Croc Paid in New York. 
Russia, Peenibinels &c. scount from List June 6, 1898, 20&5%. Copper’ eavy Cut and Crucibi« coe Mh 16.75¢ 
: 7 : pper, tiewy and Wire......... «0B BD 16.50¢ 
Genuine Russia, according to assort- > damenians Bronze and Copper Tubing advance on Brass List 3¢ Copper, Light and Wire....... abe © D 15.006 

BOM c,d e cote cccecdscccs cevobecsccssecce aeeee tl -:--: >> ieee iinet Biaeee., § ft ced Se eet eseteceesceteccvee coos aw ¢ 

Bn en TP peop teoke Wh A; her B90 net. Roll and Sheet Brass— SII sorcitloginpccsts nets es cscneskeate #995 ¢ 
Discount from List June 6, 1898, 15. SURI Gs ob 5 pgendsiasos vate secon: aucune ther # T 5.40 ¢ 
Galvanized. B Wi gon Sane BECO De CeaS eecesesecsoccvcccececeeeoese 2 ° ‘5 p 

ee rass FPO, J AEBR van eecesccsssseusssessssessssossessssesssens «40 
— ae <F Discount from List June 6, 1598, 15% No. Vand Wrought... ’ Suet erat BE. 
BD. BB sac adotendnbedbeccecovcsboboadedecsened roueht Pipe.......... -$13.00@13.5") 
oe ot ens Brass Rods. No. | Machinery Cast. . . eis 
No. 20 and lighter 96 inches Discount from . is 15% Stove Plate.......... eccccee $10.50@ 11.0) 
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